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THE creation and distribution of wealth form a subject of vital 
interest to every member of the community. As these princi- 
ples are correct or incorrect, the prosperity of society in- 
creases or diminishes. There is no subject of which it is so 
necessary that there should be a clear understanding, and on 
which it is so desirable that there should be a substantial agree- 
ment among its teachers; yet, strange to say, there is scarcely 
a subject in the whole range of human investigation on which 
there is so obvious and obstinate a disagreement, or one in 
which the antagonism seems so hopeless, as that involving 
the relations of labor and capital, population, commerce, rent, 
wages, taxes, money, credit, and those of government, to pro- 
ductive industry. In the present situation of the subject several 
questions are in order. Is it necessary that the great majority 
of the human race should live in pinching poverty, a large pro- 
portion being unable to avoid the constant peril of starvation, 
while the larger part of those who are not positively poor have 
only a moderate competence? Is it necessary that while man 
is constantly acquiring more and more of those qualities and 
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abilities which give him the mastery over nature and compel 
her to vield two, ten, twenty, a hundred and a thousand fold 
more than at first for the supply of his wants, that the con- 
dition of humanity on the whole should be growing but little, 
if any, better, and the inequality greater than ever?. Is there, 
as some of the social philosophers teach, something in the con- 
stitution of the world, a kind of total depravity in the nature 
of things, which forbids us to hope for any considerable im- 
provement? Are there any beneficent principles which govern 
or are intended to govern men in their mutual relations and in 
their relations to the material world? In fact, is there, or can 
there be, any such thing as social science ? 

In the volumes before us Mr. Carey attempts to answer 
these and similar questions. He arrives at results which are 
encouraging to the interests of humanity, though in doing so 
he virtually, and in many cases formally, contradicts the views 
presented by a majority of modern writers on the subjects dis- 
cussed. In the literary character of the work there is much 
that one might find fault with. The style is not altogether at- 
tractive; there is much repetition, sometimes carelessly and 
sometimes of intent, the author desiring to keep before the 
reader’s mind certain thonghts which, though of more or less 
importance, and not to be forgotten, might nevertheless be 
treated with rather more freedom; and there are certain no- 
tions entertained by the author of which his mind seems dis-_ 
proportionately possessed, and which are perpetually asserting 
themselves both in season and out of season, and almost as fre- 
quently the latter as the former. There is also some want of 
clearness in the definition and use of terms, especially some 
which he uses in a sense other than the ordinary. But the 
amount of valuable information he communicates is inealeu- 
lable. His power of searching out facts and discerning their 
nicest relations is most admirable. His intelligence on the 
subjects investigated is nearly boundless, and few men have 
the faculty of grouping the various items of knowledge per- 
taining to any single topic so as to make them exhibit the 
real philosophy involved in them which is displayed by him. 
In all the vast and innumerable complications of the subject, 
where so many others become hopelessly bewildered, he never 
loses himself, though he may frequently fail to satisfy his read- 
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ers with the clear view which he evidently has himself. His 
philosophy is of the simplest, and yet the most comprehensive. 
At every step it commends itself to the practical judgment, and 
is altogether the most natural and sensible conceivable. How- 
ever one may be unwilling to admit some of his conclusions, it 
is difficult to dispute his premises or to find a flaw in his chain 
of argument. It is altogether the most valuable contribution 
on the subject which our own country has yet furnished. 

Mr. Carey draws a clear line of distinction between Social 
Science and Political Economy, The former, according to his 
definition, treats of the natural laws underlying and governing 
the whole subject, and is thus, not in name merely, but in fact, 
a science. Political economy is the ar¢ by which the obstrue- 
tions to the operations of the laws embodied in social science 
may be removed. 

Mr. Carey insists that the real object of social science is man, 
Most of the other writers on this subject have maintained that 
it is material wealth. This is an important difference; yet it 
arises principally after all from the various and conflicting 
answers that have been made to the question, What con- 
stitutes wealth? No two of the social philosophers exactly 
agree in their definitions, and some hardly undertake to 
‘define it. M’Culloch represents it as comprising “ those 
useful or agreeable articles or products which possess ex- 
changeable value.” Matthews identifies wealth with “ those 
material objects which are necessary, useful, and agree- 
able to man.’ Adam Smith commonly describes it as “ the 
annual produce of land and labor.” Amasa Walker says it 
includes “all objects of VALUE, and no other; and “ value is 
the exchange power which one commodity or service has in rela- 
tion to another.” . It does not inelude desirableness nor utility. 
J. S. Mill detines it as “all useful or agreeable things which 
possess exchangeable value.” He does not seem to think it of 
very great importance whether what are called immaterial 
products, such as the skill of a workman, or any other natural 
or required power of body or mind, shall be called wealth or 
not. 

These writers, and various others, while differing with one 
another, agree in the general principle of excluding from their 
conception of wealth all that pertains to the feelings, the affee- 
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tions, and the intellect, and in regarding all labor as unpro- 
ductive which does not result in some material form of good. 
It is true that some, perhaps most, of them do intuitively and 
casually assume a kind of value in these immaterial elements, 
but they thus contradict themselves and practically discard 
their own more deliberate conclusions. 

Mr. Carey declares that “wealth consists in the power to 
command the ever gratuitous services of nature.” This 
power is to be found in man, and not elsewhere. It grows 
with the individual development and the increase of associa- 
tion; and the latter, contrary as it seeins to be to the concep- 
tion of some of our modern teachers, depends upon and is 
proportionate to the former. The author adopts, or per- 
haps anticipates, Herbert Spencer’s doctrine, that develop- 
ment is “from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous,” which 
is doubtless true, so far at least as society isconcerned. There 
is certainly an incaleulably greater diversity of individual 
character in a highly civilized society than in the savage 
state. This individual diversity is what impels more strongly 
to association; for individuals of like character and aptitude 
cannot well supplement the services of each other, only those 
of diverse capabilities. The man without legs, but with good 
eyes, could, with some advantage to both, be carried upon the 
sturdy shoulders of the blind man, while the eyes of one acted 
for both. But if the blind undertake to guide the blind, we 
know the result. It is by individual development that the 
powers and resources of nature become known, It is by asso- 
ciation and combination that they are rendered available. 
Wealth, then, is more in man than in nature; and it is hence 
that social science and political economy have to do with man 
rather than with his appurtenances. Social science, with 
Carey, is “the science of the laws which govern man in his 
efforts to secure for himself the highest individuality, and the 
greatest power of association with his fellow-man,” 

Mr. Carey’s method is peculiar. Most writers on this subject 
pursue the @ priort method, reasoning from assumptions and 
not from facts; asserting by implication, at least, as Mr. Mill 
does explicitly, that “ what is true in the abstract is true in the 
concrete, with proper allowances.” The main difficulty is 
probably almost always in regard to “the proper allowances.” 
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Here is, doubtless, a fruitful source of the innumerable errors 
inade and repeated in social questions, and of the hopeless 
antagonisms before referred to. Mr. Carey reasons inductively, 
contemplating and collating facts, appealing to history, and ap- 
plying the simple rules of arithmetic and the tests of prac- 
tical judgment, though he is not wanting in deductions from 
general principles. 

The doctrine of value, first presented by Mr. Carey thirty- 
five years ago, has since been adopted by many who are 
of quite an opposite school of thinkers on social subjects, and 
has now come to be the generally accepted view. In the 
older text-books published thirty years ago or more, and even 
in some still used, the value of an article was defined as “ the 
equivalent of the labor expended in its production.” It was 
illustrated in various ways. If a hunter kill fifty hares in a 
day, and a fisherman catch a hundred fish, the former will not 
give a hundred hares for a hundred fish, but only the product 
of his day’s labor for the product of the other’s day’s labor, and 
in that proportion. But suppose the extraordinary incident of 
two hundred hares being cornered in a place where they could 
be taken and dispatched by the labor of two hours. Will the 
hare-hunter in this case be willing to exchange his booty for 
the product of two hours’ labor of the fisherman? He should 
be willing, if the universal measure of value is the labor ex- 
pended in the product. But he will doubtless reason in a 
practical and unscientific way that he is not likely to have 
another such opportunity for a very long time, and perhaps 
will never again secure so much game at so little outlay, and 
that if he parts with his present product it will take him four 
days to replace it. Therefore he demands the product of four 
days’ instead of two hours’ labor for his two hundred hares. 
He values his game not by the amount of labor expended 
in securing it, but by what it would probably require to re- 
produce it. 

Bastiat illustrates the principle by the chance finding of a 
magnificent diamond by a stroller on the sea-beach. He will 
offer it to the man who desires such an article, not for the prod- 
uct of one.or two seconds’ labor which he put forth in picking 
up his treasure, but for the product of a whole year’s work. If 
the buyer object to paying the finder so much for what has 
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cost so little, he is presented with the alternative of finding a 
diamond for himself. But as this might require ten years of 
labor, he would doubtless rather pay the price required by the 
finder. Obviously here, as in a thousand other instances in 
practical life, the common sense repudiates the doctrine that 
the value of an article is to be estimated by the amount of 
labor expended in its production, Yet this has been laid down 
as a reliable principle by eminent teachers of this science. 
One is reminded of the comical anecdote of the soldier who, on 
carrying his watch to be repaired, was told that it would cost 
nearly as much to repair it as originally to purchase it. The 
soldier replied that he wouldn’t mind paying twice that, for 
he gave a French fellow a knock over the head for the watch, 
and he would willingly give any man two knocks to mend it! 
To avoid this absurdity, Bastiat defines value as the relation 
between the service to be rendered and that which is to be re- 
ceived in return. But our author objects to this definition 
that value may exist even where there is no possibility of the 
exchange of services. The solitary Crusoe on his island at- 
tached a value to the clumsy canoe which it had taken him 
many months to construct—a value, too, much greater than he 
attached to it afterward when, being joined by Friday, he had 
been able by combination of effort to build a better one in a 
few days. Here appears, too, another reason for rejecting the 
old definition. The new canoe is much better than the old 
one, but it has cost much less labor. It is not, then, the labor 
originally required to produce an article which measures its 
value, but the amount of labor which would be necessary to 
its reproduction if it were destroyed, and this, in an advancing 
civilization, is usually a constantly diminishing quantity ; that 
is, in an advancing civilization the cost of reproduction is 
always less than that of production. 


Value is the measure of the resistance to be overcome in obtain- 
ing those commodities required for our purposes—of the power of 
nature over man. The great object of Man in this world is to ac- 
quire dominion over NATURE, compelling her to do his work; and 
with every step in that Cirection labor becomes less severe, while 
its reward increases. With each the accumulations of the past 
become less valuable, having less power over labor. With each 
the power of association grows with increase in the development 
of the faculties of the individual man, and equally constant in- 
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crease in the power of further progress; and thus while combina- 
tion of action enables man to overcome the resistance of nature, 
each successive triumph is attended by increased facility for further 
combinations, to be followed by new and greater triumphs.— 
Principles of Social Science, vol. i, p. 158. 


Here we see the great principle that value, and consequently 
all wealth, depends upon the condition and character of man 
individually and socially, and that it is with man as the pro- 
ducer of wealth, and not wealth as an object of production, that 
social science has to do. 

This doctrine of value is found not in a few chance cases like 
those previously cited, but it evinces itself every-where and 
evermore in the progress of society. The consequences of it 
are wide-spread, and would, if understood and accepted, have 
much to do in correcting the evils which afflict society. 

The lone man on the island, without tools, with no power 
of association, can do very little. He can with his hands 
gather a few wild fruits and roots to assuage his hunger, and, 
perhaps, by availing himself of some shelving rock or cave, 
construct himself a shelter. Finding a limb of a tree torn off 
by the wind, or wrenching it away by his own strength, he may 
fashion a rude club with which he may slay wild beasts and 
furnish himself with additional and superior sustenance. A 
kind of hook may be formed from the bones of the animals 
thus slaughtered, and fish caught. The skins of animals fur- 
nish clothing, and their entrails make strings, by means of 
which, and the discovered elasticity of wood, he provides 
himself with bow and arrows, new implements of power. He 
can now secure for himself in a day as much food as before in 
a week. The value of the product is reduced sevenfold, or, 
what is the same thing, the value of the man’s labor is increased 
sevenfold. This illustrates and evinces the propriety of re- 
garding value as a measure of the resistance which nature 
offers to man’s efforts, as also the importance of regarding man 
as the proper subject of social science. 

It is thus with every advance of man in acquiring power 
over nature. That which before cost much labor now costs 
little. Yeats ago twelve or fifteen yards of cotton cloth were 
all that one diligent worker could produce in a week. Since 
then the powers of nature have been enlisted as helpers, so that 
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what was the product of days is now secured in an hour, If 
we were offered in the market a piece of cloth made a hundred 
years ago, its value and price would not be estimated by the 
labor expended in its original production, but by that which 
would now be required to produce an article of the same kind. 
It follows that in a healthy state of society labor is always in a 
rising market, and raw material is constantly approximating 
the finished products in value. 

If it be objected that this is not the case with land, which is 
always advancing in value in proportion to the advancement 
and prosperity of the community, it is to be said in reply, that, 
properly speaking, land in itself has no value, and that it no- 
where in the world has even an apparent value equivalent to 
the amount of labor which has made it available for any human 
purpose or use. The same law prevails here which is dis- 
cerned every-where else. The services of nature are always 
gratuitous, but man needs knowledge, wisdom, and skill to 
avail himself of them. There are certain obstacles to be over- 
come, and the force of resistance in these obstacles to man’s 
efforts is the measure of value in any given case. As these 
obstacles are overcome the value diminishes, though the utility 
may be greatly enhanced. The present price of a particular 
piece of land may be several times greater than it was years 
ago, but it is to be observed that this increase of value is not 
in the land as it was, if such a thing could be imagined, but in 
what has been put into, or upon, or around it, in the improved 
condition of itself, and in the vastly improved relations it sus- 
tains to other things, both public and private, which other 
things are the result of labor. 


Twelve years since the annual value of the land and the mines 
of Great Britain, including therein the share of the Church, was 
estimated by Sir Robert Peel at £47,800,000 ; which, at twenty-five 
years’ purchase, would give a principal sum of nearly twelve hun- 
dred millions of pounds. Estimating the wages of laborers, miners, 
mechanics, and those by whom their labors are directed, at fifty 
pounds per annum each, the land would then represent the labor 
of twenty-four million of men for a single year, or of one million 
for twenty-four years, 

Let us now suppose the island reduced to the state in which it 
was found by Cesar, covered with impenetrable woods, (the timber 
of which is of no value because of its superabundance,) and abound. 
ing in marshes and swamps, heaths and sandy wastes, and then 
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estimate the quantity of labor that would be required to place it 
in its present position, with its lands cleared, leveled, inclosed, 
and drained ; with its turnpikes and railroads, its churches, school- 
houses, colleges, court-houses, market-houses, furnaces, and forges ; 
its coal, iron, and copper mines, and the thousands and tens of 
thousands of other improvements required for bringing into activity 
those powers for the use of which rent is paid, and it will be found 
that it would require the labor of millions of men for centuries, 
even though provided with all the machinery of modern times— 
the best ax, the best plow, the steam-engine, the railway, and 
the locomotive. ... 

The cash value of farms in the State of New York was returned 
by the marshal under the last Census (1858) at $554,000,000, and 
adding thereto the value of roads, buildings, and other works of im- 
provement, we shall obtain a sum probably double the amount—or 
the equivalent of the labor of a million of men working three hun- 
dred days in the year for four years, and receiving a dollar a day for 
their labor. Were the land restored to the condition in which it 
stood in the days of Hendrick Hudson, and presented in free gift 
to an association of the greatest capitalists of Europe, with a 
bonus in money equal to its present value, their private fortunes 
and the bonus would be found to be exhausted before the existing 
improvements had been even to the extent of one fifth executed,— 
Principles of Social Science, vol. i, pp. 164-6. 


Numerous and striking illustrations are furnished, showing 
that land in itself has no value any more than air, water, and 
sunshine; and that, therefore, it is no exception to the general 
law before enunciated. The present value of every thing is 
never more than what it would cost to reproduce it in its pres- 
ent condition. 

sut while Mr. Carey furnishes abundant and convincing 
evidence from the facts that the value of land is not greater 
than the amount of labor requisite to bring it to its present 
condition, there are two points in which he fails to meet the 
demands of his subject. In the first place he does not explain, 
or even notice, the fact, that while, for instance, a farm may 
be of no value to-day beyond the Jabor hitherto expended upon 
it, that labor has produced other results not obviously taken 
into the account. The owner of the farm may, by his labor 
thereon, have produced not only sustenance for himself and 
family, and the wherewithal to stock his farm and provide all 
the various,implements for successfully cultivating his land, 
but he may also have acquired enough to invest more than 
the worth of his estate in bank stock, railroad or factory shares, 
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or other profitable property. So-that much may, after all, 
have been produced by labor on the land which has not gong 
to add to its value—much has come from the farm which can 
in no way be included in the estimate of its present value. It 
is true that this is susceptible of explanation, and the fact, in 
any case, does not vitiate the argument; but it would have 
been far more satisfactory had all the facts been taken into 
the account. 

The other point is, where, after stating the views of Adam 
Smith, M’Culloch, Say, Senior, Ricardo, and Mill concerning 
the two causes of value in land, he fails to clearly expose and 
refute the doctrine of “ monopoly value,” as he calls it, main- 
tained by these writers, as additional to the labor value. As 
exhibited by him, it may be that to the minds of some the doc- 
trine refutes itself; but certainly to others it does not, and in 
reference to it the author seems to assume a position not 
thoroughly established by any reasoning of his own, and 
which many may be inclined to doubt. 

The doctrine of Ricardo on rent is substantially as follows : 
The first settlers in a new country select and occupy the best 
land. As there will naturally be an abundance of this, more 
indeed than can be cultivated, there will be no rent. But 
when, with the increase of population, the first quality is all 
occupied, that of an inferior quality will begin to be taken up. 
Rent will then be demanded for land of the better quality, be- 
‘ause it will be more profitable to pay something for the latter 
than to use the former without pay. But when the second 
quality is all occupied the third quality is resorted to, and the 
second begins to command rent and to be of value. So on to 
the very poorest soils that can by any process be made avail- 
able. Situation and some other collateral circumstances modify 
the rule in a greater or less degree, but this is the general 
principle which has held sway for many years with a large 
class of teachers of political economy. It appears plausible, 
and, on the face of it, quite conclusive. The inference is not 
unnatural, and, were we to trust to @ priori speculation alone, 
it would no doubt be generally acquiesced in. But applying 
to it the test of facts, the theory seems to be alarmingly defect- 
ive. It is not only not generally true, but it is scarcely true 
in any particular case. Mr. Carey shows, by examples from 
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almost all countries and in-all ages, that new settlements and 
occupations of land have begun, not with the richest and most 
productive lands, but the poorer and more sterile. In our own 
country, for instance, the early settlements of English colonists 
were the barren, hilly regions of New England. Not only so, 
but not even the richer soils of that in no respect very fertile 
section were first occupied. Some of the most productive 
portions of Massachusetts were not cultivated till years after 
most of the more sterile parts had been thickly populated ; in 
fact, some of the richest soil in the State remains to this day 
uncultivated in the midst of the densest population on the con- 
tinent. The lands there which are now the most productive 
of any that are cultivated have only come under cultivation 
within the Jast half century. The same is true of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. The early settlers took such 
lands as they could most easily subdue and most readily put 
under tillage, and these were not the rich, heavy-soiled bottom 
lands, but the lighter soils, which were easily cleared, on the 
ridges and sides of the hills, or in the vicinity of the coasts. It 
may be said that these less productive and lighter soils were 
those nearer the coast, to which the explorer would naturally 
first come. This was not by any means always the case, and, 
when it was the case, it will be found, almost invariably, that 
there were vastly richer soils than those occupied by them left 
untouched, because the settlers were not strong enough to 
manage them, while they could manage the lighter but less 
productive portions. 

As the settlements spread from the coast to the interior they 
almost invariably followed the course of the rivers; not, how- 
ever, taking up the lands bordering immediately upon the 
streains, the fertility of which is hardly anywhere excelled, but 
keeping to the highlands and the hillsides. The reason of this 
is obvious, but it does not alter the fact. The heavy-timbered 
country, the deep-soiled meadow lands, in many cases covered 
with gigantic and luxurious vegetation, presented obstacles to 
cultivation which the few and feeble colonists were not ade- 
quate to overcome. Some of these lands can only be subju- 
gated By a highly civilized society, possessing the advantages 
and appliances which come only with combination of numbers 
—the invention of machinery for clearing, ditching, and drain- 
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ing, without which they could not. be made habitable because 
of the malaria from the rapid decay of profuse vegetable mat- 
ter on a warm, moist soil. 

It may be said that, however this state of things may be in 
heavily-wooded lands and in the vicinity of the sea-coast, it 
must be far otherwise in the settlement of the great prairie 
regions of the West, where the deep, rich soil seems ready for 
the hand of man, cleared, subdued, and prepared for service 
every-where. So it would seem, and we can hardly conceive 
of any prior reason for a different opinion. But here again 
the facts obstinately refuse to accommodate themselves to any 
mere speculative deductions, no matter how reasonable. It 
may be all the worse for the facts, but they tell their own 
story and stick to it. Even were it otherwise, it might be 
shown that the savages had done much by their annual burn- 
ings to clear away the forests and change the woodland into 
prairie, making an exceptional case. But there is no need 
even to say this; for all through the West it is found that 
the early settlers selected the higher lands, inferior in their 
productive capacity to the lower; and it is only latterly, and 
in many cases not at all as yet, that the most fertile soils have 
been taken up. In Wisconsin the first settlements at Green 
Bay, Prairie du Chien, Blue Mound, ete., were by no means in 
the most fertile portions of the State, and almost all the older 
towns are on the higher ridges and the thinner soils, the rich- 
est prairie regions having been for a long time avoided. On 
the Ohio River, Wheeling, Marietta, North Bend, Limestone, 
and Vevay, the first town sites, are in the poorer agricultural 
regions on the river. In Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and 
Mississippi, the sandy plains and pine barrens were occu- 
pied long before the almost incomparably more productive 
portions. The same is true of Texas and Mexico. Mr. 
Carey pursues the subject into almost every civilized and 
semi-civilized country of the world, and finds the same fact 
conspicuous in all. In none of them as a general rule, and the 
particular exceptions are few, are the most productive soils 
first occupied. 

The facts conflicting so squarely and obstinately with the 
theory of Ricardo, the latter must involve some false philos- 
ophy. We find that what before appeared so natural a rea- 
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son for a supposed state of things is no reason at all, and that, 
in fact, there is no such state of things. 

The rent of land arises not from any monopoly of its owners, 
nor from any comparative original richness of the soil, but from 
the labor put into it, on it, or around it; in its proximity to a 
market; in the facilities of communication by roads, railways, 
steamboats ; in the character of the community and its institu- 
tions; in the degree of civilization, and the productive facilities 
of society as a whole. In a word, it is in proportion to the 
value of MAN, which, in a healthy civilization, is always in- 
creasing. 

The doctrine of Malthus concerning population has been 
maintained by a large number of prominent thinkers on social 
_ subjects both in England and in this country, and is even now 
defended by living writers of great fame. If the doctrine be 
false, it is marvelous, notwithstanding its plausibility, how it 
could have obtained so large a following; if it be true, the 
marvel is still greater. The doctrine is substantially as fol- 
lows: Population tends to increase in a geometrical ratio, 
while the supplies of food can increase in an arithmetical one 
only. The former is, therefore, perpetually outstripping the 
latter, and the result necessarily follows of over-population, 
with its concomitants of poverty, wretchedness, starvation, 
and death. There is no remedy except, on the one hand, war, 
pestilence, and famine, to take off the surplus; or, on the other 
hand, the moral restraint by which men and women retrain 
from matrimony and its natural consequences, and thus avoid 
this dangerous excess of population. 

Mr. Carey, putting his own estimate of its meaning upon it, 
reduces it to the following distinct propositions : 


1. Matter tends to take upon itself higher forms, passing from 
the simple ones of inorganic life to the complex and beautiful ones 
of vegetable and animal life, and finally terminating in man. 

2. This tendency exists in a small degree as relates to the 
lower forms of life—matter tending to take upon itself the forms 
of potatoes, turnips, and cabbages, herrings and oysters—in an 
arithmetical ratio only. 

3. When, however, we reach the highest of all the forms of 
which matter is capable, we find the tendency to assume that form 
augmenting in a geometrical ratio; as a consequence of which, 
while man tends to increase as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, and 32, the potatoes 
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and cabbages, the peas and turnips, the herrings and the oysters, 
increase as 1, 2, 3, and 4 only—producing the result that the 
highest form is perpetually outstripping the lower ones, and caus- 
ing the disease of over-population.— Principles of Social Science, 
vol. i, pp. 91, 92. 

This would be, as our author shows, to set aside or reverse a 
natural law in accordance with which, every-where else, “ the 
increase in number is in the inverse ratio of development.” 

J. Stuart Mill assures us that there is a limit to the produe- 
tiveness of the earth. This limit he admits has never been 
reached. In all countries there is much Jand not now produc- 
tive that may yet be made so, and perhaps no land has yet 
exhausted its capability of increased productiveness. The 
limit cannot be fixed at a determinable point. It is not so 
much like the obstacle presented by a wall, as like a highly 
elastic band “ which is hardly ever so violently stretched that 
it cannot be stretched any more, yet the pressure of which is 
felt long before the final limit is reached, and felt more severely 
the nearer that limit is approached.” The general law of this 
limitation is thus stated : 

After a certain, and not very advanced, stage in the process of 
agriculture; as soon, in fact, as mankind have applied themselves 
to cultivation with any energy, and have brought to it any toler- 
able tools; from that time it is the law of production from the 
land, that in any given state of agricultural skill and knowledge, 
by increasing the labor the produce is not increased in an equal 
degree. Doubling the labor does not double the produce; or, to 
express the same thing in other words, every increase in produce 
is obtained by a more than proportional increase in the applica- 
tion of labor to the land.—Mill’s Political Economy, bovk i, 
chap. xii, § 2. 

Mr. Mill calls this “the most important proposition in 
political economy,” It is quite in harmony with the Mal- 
thusian theory of population, and is, perhaps, its main under- 
lying principle. Yet Mr. Mill himself admits that it is largely 
neutralized by an antagonizing principle found in “ the progress 
of society ;” that is, in the improved methods of labor and new 
inventions of machinery, and other appliances by which the 
effects of Jabor are so mightily multiplied. This concession 
nullifies his whole argument. Still he stoutly maintains the 
fact of such limitation, and that sooner or later it must be 
reached, 
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Now, if there be such a limit asis implied in the above prop- 
‘osition, and if also there be no natural limit to the geometrical 
increase of mankind, there is evidently a serious state of things 
in preparation for the race. It would also appear that one 
natural law had been made to work in such violent opposition 
to another natural law as to produce the most disastrous and 
distressing results, unless resort is had to an unnatural remedy. 
As there is no other instairree in the whole range of Provi- 
dence or nature where such bungling journeywork is discern- 
ible, we conclude that there must be some mistake in the rea- 
soning of those who think they have observed any such con- 
flicting and badly acting laws. 

Were this only a speculative opinion or a theory, the appli- 
eation of which could take place only in the remote and in- 
definite future, it might be of less practical consequence, 
though we should still have a distressing anxiety lest it might 
somehow prove true. Lut it has been pressed as a practical 
doctrine, already applying itself extensively in society. It is 
assumed that in many highly-civilized communities multitudes 
in the past have perished because of over-popnlation, and the 
hypothesis is made to account for a large proportion of the 
social ills which even now afilict humanity. This, too, when, 
according to the confession of its advocates, the productive 


powers of the earth have nowhere-—not even in the most - 


populous countries—been exhausted, nor yet has all the pro- 
ductive land been cultivated. 

Plainly, then, we do not believe Mr. Mill’s “ most important 
proposition in political economy.” It is contrary to all past 
history and all current experience. If any thing in the whole 
realm of natural and social law is capable of clear proof, it is 
that as man acquires a knowledge of nature, and the ability to 
turn that knowledge to account, he more and more becomes 
the master of nature. With less and less effort on his part she 
pours forth more and more of her treasures for his nse; and in 
a wisely-ordered state of society the resources requisite to the 


sustentation of man would increase faster than the numbers 
of the race, and that, too, without any resort to unnatural] 
means to check the progress of population. Still, if it be 
true that the race when acting without artificial restraints, and 
not limited by the law of proportionably diminishing suste- 
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nance, increases in geometrical ratio, it is evident that, however 
small be the ratio, the time must come when, whatever be the 
increased productiveness of the soil, it will fail to meet the de- 
mand, The population will reach a point where there will not 
be even standing-room upon the face of the ground, in which 
‘ase it is hard to tell how the earth could possibly produce any 
thing. Sustentation must then stop, or wholesale cannibalism 
ensue ! 

But where can there be found any adequate evidence of 
this law of uniform geometrical increase of population ? 
Facts certainly furnish no grounds for such an induction. 
Abstract speculation may demand that the facts should thus 
shape themselves, but hitherto they invariably refuse to do so. 
Whether this makes it worse for the facts or the hypothesis we 
do not decide; but history testifies clearly that nothing is 
more variable than the increase of population, and that this 
variation is not due to calculable peculiarities or circumstances ; 
that want of food is not a greater check upon the numerical 
development of a population than some far from disagreeable 
conditions of life. We do not mean to say that certain de- 
grees of poverty and certain states of society are not unfavor- 
able to increase, nor that certain others are not favorable; but 
that there are higher and controlling principles not always 
discernible, and therefore not permitting the induction of a 
definite law. 

Nature—-which is only the divine method of operation— 
always works toward its own ends by its own rules or laws, 
These are not necessarily discernible by the human mind; yet 
we may at least see that they are in perfect harmony each 
with every other throughout nature’s whole domain, A large 
range of observation is necessary in order to ascertain all the 
elements which enter into a general law, and sometimes the 
field is too large for the mind to traverse it. By reason of this 
our calculations may indicate a conflict in nature’s operations. 
3ut the conflict is always in the calculations and not in the 
operations. Nature never contradicts herself. She may do at 
one time what she does not at another. It is because the de- 
mand is made at one time which is not made at another, Thus 
if a bone is broken she hastens to supply in larger measure 
than she is wont to do what is needful to repair the fracture. If 
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there is a lesion of muscle or membrane anywhere, she meets 
the extraordinary demand by an extraordinary supply. If 
there are boils or other running sores, manifold more fluids 
will be secreted than are ordinarily needed or furnished. 

So in the increase of population ; if from any cause there has 
been an extraordinary depletion in any community:by war, 
pestilence, or famine, the subsequent rate of increase will be 
Jarger than before. If the fatality has been greater to one sex 
than the other, the balance will be restored by a larger propor- 
tion in the births of that sex. The instances which might be 
cited in illustration of this point are numerous, and some of 
them almost startling in their character. In respect to human 
fecundity, as in all other respects, nature adapts her operations 
to circumstances. At one time it is greatly increased, and at 
another as largely diminished; and this not capriciously or 
lawlessly, but in accordance with principles which, though 
subject to a thousand contingencies and manifold complica- 
tions, yet evince their existence even when not quite determin- 
able. Thus that the American Indian tribes do not now, 
and did not at the time of the discovery of the continent by 
Europeans, increase in geometrical ratio, ts a very well estab- 
lished fact. That this lack of increase did not arise from the 
“ pressure of population” upon subsistence is equally well es- 
tablished, for there was no such pressure, the births being 
remarkably few. In the central portions of the continent and 
in the South Sea Islands there was no rapid increase of popula- 
tion, though nature was more than lavish in her supplies of 
food. Yet the causes of this smallness or lack of increase, 
though in both cases quite opposite to what should have been 
attributed by the Malthusian theory, were yet altogether differ- 
ent each from the other. In the one it was natural indiffer- 
ence induced by peculiar habits of life and outward conditions ; 
in the other it was general dissoluteness and unbridled license, 
together with infanticide, violence, and other immoral habits. 
In neither is the cause to be found in the “ moral restraint” 
which is proposed as the sole remedy for over-population, nor 
in the inability of the earth to supply the wants of a multiplied 
population, but solely in the vice and crime and ignorance of 
man. So one shall find in almost every part of the uncivilized 
world that the population is kept down, as it is kept down, not 

Fourru Serres, Vor. XX V.—24 
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by the failure of the earth to yield an adequate supply for 
greater numbers, and in no case by the superior virtue of the 
people, but by the folly and by the sin of man. 

Approaching civilized communities, we find that, in general, 
up to a certain point, as the people come under the dominion of 
moral principles, and as the power of association and its neces- 
sary concomitant human individuality become developed, a con- 
stant increase in the growth of the population follows. There is 
also a still greater and not less constant increase in the amount 
and utility of the productions of the earth. The growth 
of population is due not to the greater number of births, for 
probably the number is on the whole considerably less, but to 
the preservation of the lives of those that are born, and the in- 
crease of the average of human life by better care, more and 
better food and clothing, and improvements in medical science. 
In France, for instance, as a recent writer shows, within the 
recent times, since property has been more generaily diffused, 
although the number of births is decreasing the population is 
increasing more rapidly than before. Yet in France, as in 
England and elsewhere in the Old World, the great masses of 
the people are still placed at a fearful disadvantage. 

But will this increase continue indefinitely? and if. so, 
shall we not, after all, sooner or later, incur all the horrors im- 
plied in the Malthusian theory? We have already seen that 
there is no uniform law of increase; and from what we have 
already noted of the operations of nature, we are warranted in 
assuming that some way would be provided to adjust the 
growth of population to the supplies of sustenance, and that, 
too, without any resort to unnatural methods. We may also 
get some glimpses of what that way is. ; 

One law of animal increase is, that the lower in the scale of 
organization any order of beings is the greater the fecundity. 
“The queen ant of the African termites lays 80,000 eggs, and 
the hair-worm as many as 8,000,000 in a single day.” ‘ Above 
1,000,000 eggs are produced at once by a single codfish, whereas 
in the strong and sagacious shark but few are found.” The 
lower forms of mammalia produce numerous litters ; but as the 
species rise in character and intelligence the number decreases, 
till we reach the elephant, the least prolific of all. We have 
secn that there are innumerable vicious elements in the charac- 
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ter of man which modify and complicate the discernible laws 
that govern him in his social relations, and especially in this of 
the increase of his kind. Laying all these as far as may be out 
of the account, we shall find that up to a certain point popula- 
tion increases more rapidly in a civilized than in a savage state 
of society, not because of greater fecundity in the former than 
in the latter, but because of the more careful preservation of 
life; and that, however rapid this increase of population, the 
increase of the means of sustenance is still more rapid. We 
have also reason to infer that when that pointis reached we 
shall find the more obvious operation of the law just referred 
to, by virtue of which the higher the development the less the 
procreative tendency, other things being equal. Thus the very 
progress of society in numbers, wealth, and development pro- 
vides a natural check and easy adjustment without the media- 
tion of artificial and unnatural restraints. 

In evidence of this law of high development as antagonistic 
to fecundity, we need only refer to the fact patent to every ob- 
server, that men of great intellectual activity leave small and 
feeble families or none at all. Of “ the first fifteen occupants 
of the Presidential chair in this country, seven have been 
entirely childless, while the total number of their children 
has been but little more than twenty.” Alexander, Cesar, 
Napoleon, Wellington, the Foxes, Pitts, Berzelius, Four- 
croy, Davy, Franklin, Calhoun, Webster, and many others 
of eminence whom we might mention, “have not as a rule 
left behind them children enough to fill the void created by 
their decease.” 


Twenty years since the number of British peers was 254, of 
whom no less than 272 were the result of creations subsequent to 
1760. From 1611 to 1819 no less than 753 baronetcies had become 
extinct; and yet the total number created had been less than 1,400. 
Facts precisely similar to these are found on looking to the noble 
families of Europe generally, “ Amelot,” as we are told by 
Addison, “having reckoned in his time 2,500 nobles who had 
voices in the council,’ whereas there were not, at the time he 
wrote, more than 1,500, “ notwithstanding the admission of many 
new families since that time. It is very strange,” as he con- 
tinues> “that with this advantage, they are not able to keep up 
their number, considering that the nobility spread through all the 
brothers, and that so very few are destroyed in the wasr of the 
republic.”—Social Science, vol. iii, pp. 306, 307. 
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We find similar i]lustrations in the history of Rome, and other 
countries ancient and modern. In the large cities and many 
sections of our own country we find the families of the igno- 
rant foreign laborers multiplying with what to some seems 
alarming rapidity, till they threaten in some localities to out- 
populate the descendants of American-born citizens. The 
complaint made a short time since concerning the facts re- 
vealed by the vital statistics of Massachusetts is a case in point. 
It was looked upon as an alarming symptom that the old 
Puritan element was disappearing under the influence of this 
out-popnlating force of the lower class of foreigners. It only 
shows that as families, as well as nations, advance in civilization 
there is a natural diminution of the procreative tendency. No 
doubt there are some vicious causes for this diminution in 
many cases, but these can only in small measure account for 
the whole. There is a natural law beneficently governing the 
subject, and this law, and that of the increase of sustenance, will 
harmoniously adjust themselves each to the other. 

The distinction between trade and commerce in the work be- 
fore us is peculiar and worthy of notice. The difference, though 
urged with considerable vehemence, and reiterated in various 
forms every-where in the work, is still not made so obvious in its 
definite statement as is desirable. Yet to the confusion existing 
on this subject, and the vicious substitution of one for the other, 
is rightly attributed much of the disorder extant in society. 
Substantially the difference is this: Commerce consists in the 
exchange of commodities or of ideas by men with one another ; 
trade is the exchange which some men perform for other men. 
Commerce is essential to society. There can, of course, be 
neither society nor commerce where a man is isolated, nor 
where two men live in the same neighborhood, each producing 
the same kind and amount of commodities, material or imma- 
terial, or where each produces all that he consumes and no 
more. <A painful illustration of this lack of society between 
individuals living in the closest proximity, yet having nothing 
to impart to each other, is found in the story of two prisoners 
confined in the same cell, who were at first companionable and 
helpful to the relief of each other's solitude. But after a time 
their conversation began to slacken, gradually it became infre- 
quent, and finally wholly ceased. Each had acquired all the other 
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had to give. There was no material for exchange ; commerce 
ceased, and with it society. It is when one man in some way 
supplements another that commerce begins, that the social man 
emerges. The solitary settler, dependent for his supplies upon 
his powers of appropriation, compelled to wander over exten- 
sive surfaces, even though they be of exceeding fertility, yet 
finds himself not unfrequently in danger of perishing from 
hunger. 

“Even when successful, he is compelled to intermit his 
search, and provide for effecting the change of place required 
for bringing his food, his miserable habitation, and himself 
together. There arrived, he is forced to be, in turn, cook and 
tailor, mason and carpenter. Deprived of artificial light, his 
nights are wholly useless, while his power productively to 
apply his days is dependent altogether upon the weather.” 
But if he finds after awhile that he has a neighbor, exchanges 
take place between them, each being almost certain to have ac- 
quired more than he needs of something of which the other is 
destitute. But this commerce is at first beset with difticulties— 
distance, it may be, irregularity in their respective supplies, 
small variety of acquisition, ete. In order to commerce at all, 
there must be, as we have seen, difference. Two farmers, both 
of whom raise only wheat, can have no exchanges with each 
other—there is no society. Hence, the more numerous the dif- 
ferences, the more lively the commerce, the greater the socie- 
tary circulation ; and the greater this is, again, the greater the 
development of individuality and difference, resulting in in- 
crease of association and commerce. Hence, society in its 
normal condition is characterized by a constantly accelerated 
motion, a constantly increasing productiveness, and increasing 
capability of combination, and, at the same time, increased 
individuality, which again promotes anew the societary action, 
making it even more effective. 

Trade is an instrument, and within its proper limits a neces- 
sary instrument, of commerce. Our author, while admitting 
this, represents the two as in antagonism. We cannot help 
thinking that much of his teaching on this subject is calculated 
to mislead. The one always declines, he says, as the other 
grows in power. In a certain and important sense this may 
be true. Yet it is not universally and every way true. On. 
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the principle of the division of labor there must be a class of 
exchangers. They are just as essential and profitable to society 
as any other class of workers. If all men were left to make 
direct exchanges of their own productions there would be an 
incalculable waste of time for which the community would be 
vastly poorer. Trade thus becomes a great labor-saving ma- 
chine, whose utility is quite as obvious as that of any other. 
In so far as trade tends to keep men apart, and to interpose 
a great number of agents and middlemen between producers 
and consumers, just to that extent it diminishes the profits of 
both; it also abates the amount of variety of production, and 
is thus antagonistic to commerce, and therefore, of course, 
to society and all its interests. If on the opposite sides of an 
island two hundred miles in diameter two colonies should 
settle, one of which should be composed principally of shoe- 
makers and producers of cotton and wool, and the other of 
manufacturers of cloth and raisers of cattle, if a navigable 
river should afford communication between each and some 
central locality there would spring up a mercantile town to 
which the respective wares of the two colonies would be sent 
for exchange. This would be of great advantage to both the 
remote communities so long as there was a necessity that each 
should confine itself to its original kind of production. But 
it would be better, supposing there were equal facilities in each 
for each kind of production, for some of the wool and cotton 
growers to go from the one colony to the other, and for some 
of the cloth-makers of the latter to pass over to the former, in 
order that both communities might be supplied without the 
expense of transportation and of the large commissions paid to 
exchangers and middlemen. Not only would there be this 
increase of prosperity to the several communities, but as 
diversity of occupation tends to create still greater diversity, 
and prosperity opens the way to greater prosperity, new in- 
dustries would be evolved and the societary circulation become 
more rapid, preparing the way for more numerous exchanges 
between the two colonies, where short-sighted policy might 
have prophesied an entire cessation. The trader would still 
be in demand—probably greater than before—but the pro- 
portionate demand would be far less than before. Now, sup- 
pose that the government of the island should enact a law that 
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no manufacture of cloth should take place in the one colony, 
nor any culture of wool or cotton in the other, and that this 
should be done in the interest of the emporium. This would 
be sacrificing commerce to trade to the detriment of all the 
interests of society. Yet this, in reality, though not often 
in form, is what has been done over and over again in the 
history of the world. 

The whole tendency both of the past and the present to 
draw all exchanges to great cities is a great evil. This enor- 
mous centralization of trade is antagonistic to the interests of 
commerce, which is to be promoted by building up local 
centers in all parts of every producing country of any con- 
siderable extent. Great cities are sometimes said to be great 
sores upon the body politic, centers of corruption and various 
hideous evils. If they are in some sense necessary, things 
being as they are—though as they should not be—they are 
also in some sense unnatural, and therefore necessarily un- 
healthy. 

We have examples of the evil of the policy of trade in its 
antagonism to healthy commerce when a nation not only dis- 
courages manufactures in her colonies and dependencies, but 
uses all possible means to break down the industries of other 
nations to prevent their competition with her own. Of this 
England is a notable example. She aspires to become the 
workshop of the nations, and endeavors to prevent commerce 
within and between them in order that she may do their 
trading and tax their profits. This policy reacts upon those 
who use it, as every selfish and unnatural policy must. The 
social evils which curse England to-day are the certain, if not 
the direct, result of her aan avor to avert by unjust methods 
whatever inconveniences might have been involved in equitable 
dealings both with her own Taboriug classes and her sister na- 
tions. Within the last ninety years the population of England 
has nearly trebled. But the number of land-owners has di- 
minished from 200,000 to less than 35,000, and the small pro- 
prietors have nearly disappeared. The independence of thie 
laboring population has decreased by reason of the vast com- 
petition among laborers, and the avowed policy of both capi- 

tulists and statesmen to make labor cheap. By discouraging 
manufactures in Ireland she has occasioned an immense im- 
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migration from that island, overcrowding the labor-market, 
allowing manufacturers and corporations to. procure work at 
the lowest possible wages at which starvation can be avoided, 
increasing the burden of pauperism to a frightful extent, and 
leading to various schemes of emigration and much theorizing 
concerning “ the evils of over-population.” 

In communities where trade is not the absorbing feature of 
the social economy, where, as far as possible, commerce is 
direct between the various producers, and where thé middle- 
men who produce nothing, yet appropriate a large proportion 
of the productions of others, are reduced to the smallest pos- 
sible number, a more healthy state of things would prevail. 
Labor would be in a continually rising market, means of’ sus- 
tenance would increase more rapidly than the population, 
great monopolies would be avoided, capitalists would have less 
illegitimate advantage over laborers, great overgrown central 
cities would shrink to their proper proportions, local centers 
would multiply and flourish, agriculture keep pace with other 
pursuits—which other pursuits would be subsidiary to agricul- 
ture—waste lands be reclaimed and cultivated, all soils rendered 
more productive, and man be more free, intelligent, and 
spiritual. 

The policy of bringing the producer and consumer, or rather 
the different kinds of producers, into as close proximity to each 
other as possible, is generally acknowledged to be a correct 
one. Yet there are many who, while admitting it in the ab- 
stract, deny it in the concrete. One of our eminent writers 
on this subject argues against certain measures to produce this 
proximity, that by diminishing the necessity of transportation 
we destroy or impair some important branches of industry. 
Yet he would probably not advocate the maintaining of any 
business simply because it furnishes occupation to a certain 
number of workers. All the transporting and trading agencies 
in the world are only remedies for certain defects in the social 
system. ‘They are not elements of power only as they supply 
these defects. When the latter no longer exist the former may 
be profitably dismissed. No one thinks of taking medicine to 
prevent its being wasted, or to employ a physician to keep the 
latter from starving. There are some who tell us that it is better 
that there should be a division of the various industries among 
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the different communities and nations on the same principle 
as that which makes division of labor among individuals de- 
sirable. They forget that the demand for a division of labor 
among individuals exists in just those points where the mutual 
relations of individuals differ from those of communities. The 
beneficial effects of exchange and the feeling of interdependence 
among nations are urged as having important and salutary 
ethical bearings. This is philosophical, but it does not prove 
that the good of the individual is to be sacrificed to the ad- 
vancement of society. The latter is only an instrument of the 
former, and therefore subordinate to it. The maintenance of 
close commercial relations between nations is an important 
point to be gained. But it is of far higher importance to 
maintain the most complete commerce between the individuals 
of the several communities. It is obvious, too, that here as 
elsewhere in social relations the superior law implies the in- 
ferior. Between two communities in each of which internal 
commerce is made paramount to external, the exchanges, other 
things being equal, will be vastly greater than between two 
where external commerce is regarded as the chief thing. 
France presents a gvod illustration. Thirty-five years ago it 
was contidently predicted that’ by the measures she was then 
adopting to promote domestic industry and internal commerce 
her foreign trade would be ruined. Yet her exports within 
less than thirty years had nearly trebled, while her internal 
policy had been marvelously successful. 

Of two towns fifty miles apart, the agricultural facilities of 
which were the same, no one would advocate that all the 
farmers in the one should exclusively cultivate corn and those 
of the other potatoes, for the sake of promoting commerce be- 
tween them, nor for any other purpose. Nor is there any rea- 
son why all the carpenters should reside in one county, and 
all the blacksmiths in another a score or two of miles away, 
while no farmers should be allowed in either. The commerce 
of these separate localities would obviously be less than if all 
the occupations were found in both communities; and if there 
were any natural or artificial obstacle to the introduction of 
the absent occupations, it would be money well laid out that 
was expended in removing them. In almost every community 
there are some industries that cannot be profitably carried on 
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in others. Corn can be raised in one locality and not in an- 
other. Tea, coffee, spices, wheat, sugar, and various fruits, 
have their peculiar soils and climates. So there are certain 
manufactures which, owing to peculiar proximity of material 
or other advantages, can be prosecuted in one place better than 
in another. There are enough of these differences of industrial 
facilities in different communities and nations to answer all the 
beneficent ends of mutual dependence and friendly intercourse. 

In every community the greatest possible diversity of em- 
ployment should be sought. Only thus can there be any con- 
siderable degree of prosperity. God has so constituted society 
that the more it is developed by civilization and education 
the more widely diverse is it in its tastes, aptitudes, capabili- 
ties, and capacities; and unless these are met by corresponding 
diversities of occupation, there will be a proportional waste 
of human power. If in any community all the children are 
expected to grow up to a particular trade, while other trades 
are ignored or kept at the minimum, there will be large num- 
bers who, having no taste nor inclination for this, and no op- 
portunities for any thing else, will either be inefficient, thrift- 
less workers, with no enthusiasm or interest in their vocation, 
or mere drones and idlers, or vagabonds and criminals. There 
is thus a great waste of manhood, and an incalculable loss of : 
productive power. It has been supposed by some that the in- 
troduction of new industries will proportionally diminish the 
productiveness of those already existing. But facts testify to 
the contrary. The manufactures of France within the last 
century have advanced from an insignificant amount till they 
alone amount to nearly double the whole product of the coun- 
try at the beginning of the period. But instead of diminish- 
ing the agricultural product, this has trebled in that time, 
while the population has increased only about sixty per cent. 
This, too, is somewhat in antagonism with the Malthusian doc- 
trine of population. The same kinds of facts appear in Bel- 
gium, Germany, and elsewhere. One remarkable thing ap- 
pears here which appear so often to the careful student of 
social science that it ceases at length to"be remarkable. It is 
that while there is less necessity for foreign commerce when 
the internal societary circulation is kept at its maximum, the 
amount is far greater. Mr. Carey shows in an interesting 
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manner that this is one of the grand natural laws of society, 
every-where evincing its operation—the powers of man being 
in inverse ratio to his necessities—the more completely he 
masters nature, the more abundantly she ministers to him; but 
in proportion as he is inferior to her, the more he needs of her 
help and the less of that help she gives. 

We have not attempted an analysis or description of Mr. 
Carey’s system—only touching upon a few of the more promi- 
nent topics which come under discussion in his elaboration of 
the subject. The philosophy is-simple, as all true philoso- 
phies are. It is comprehended in a nutshell, yet its ramifica- 
tions are vast and complicated, and through them all it meets 
the conditions at every point, evincing a “delightful harmony 
in its application. 

In the study of this subject we have been more forcibly 
struck than ever before by its moral bearings. After all, what 
is wanted is not so much a correct social theory, and larger 
information, though these are sadly wanting; but religious 
principle, uprooting and destroying the deeply-planted selfish- 
ness of human nature, and putting in its place the disposition 
to do justice, to exercise benevolence, to “ honor all men,” and 
to apply the principles of the New Testament to human 
society. Christianity is the best cure for all the social evils 
which are extant in the world. 





Arr. IL—THEODORE PARKER, 


Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker. By Joun Weiss. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1864. 
Miss Cobbe’s Edition of Parker’s Works. London: Triibner & Co. 
At this point it may be as well to examine the theological 
position of Mr. Parker and have done with it. It remains to 
see whether he has been able to set up any thing self-consist- 
ent and tenable in room of the ancient and divine revelations 
which he labored to destroy. 
The three great doctrines of religion which Parker proclaims 
are these: “The instinctive intuition of God; the instinctive 
intuition of justice, ora moral law which we are bound to 
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obey,... and the instinctive intuition of immortality.” THis 
account of these ideas is so strange as to merit careful exam- 
ination. They are “ primal intuitions of human nature, which 
depend on no logical process of demonstration, but are rather 
facts of consciousness given by the instinctive action of human 
nature itself.” 

It is not exactly clear whether Mr. Parker had any very 
definite notions in his own mind, which he here failed to em- 
body in accurate language; but it is unfortunate that he 
should have employed, to characterize our primal cognitions 
of God, a philosophic term which he does not employ in its 
ordinary and received signification. The discrimination of in- 
tuitive knowledge from knowledge obtained through logical 
processes has been drawn with great care, and has become 
quite clear. There is some difference in details between Kant, 
Hamilton, Cousin, M’Cosh, and others in the discussion of 
this topic, but there is no real difference among them as to the 
logical marks or tests of intuitions. ‘These marks or notes are : 
self-evidence, necessity, and catholicity. Parker certainly had 
some notion of the true character of these primary cognitions 
of the human intellect, since, after classing his three great 
doginas among them, he transfers one of their most striking 
peculiarities, namely, independence of logical processes, to 
those dogmas. But he should have known that his right to 
place these three great doctrines of absolute religion among 
the objects of intuition would be disputed. Hence it was in- 
cumbent on him to show that they bear the proper notes of 
d priori, or intuitional, ideas. This procedure alone could 
give some show of stability to his scheme of doctrine. Here 
Parker puts assumption for proof. 

Let us test his right to make so serious an assumption in 
regard to the fundamental question of theology, the existence 
of God. Has he, then, the right, in philosophy, to assume that 
man knows God by direct intuition? ant finds the marks of 
d priori, or intuitive, truths to be “necessity and strict uni- 
versality.” When we find ourselves compelled to think of 
any proposition as necessary, not derived from any other, and 
also as admitting no exceptions, this indicates that the source 
of its cognition is @ priord, or intuitive. Such is the constant 
teaching of Kant on this subject. Of course, he could not 
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class among such ideas those of God andimmortality. Indeed, 
he undertakes precisely the reverse in case of the former. His 
attempt is to show that the various possible arguments for the 
existence of God are untenable in strict philosophy. Certainly, 
had Kant deemed these propositions @ priori ones, carrying 
with them the idea of their own necessity and universality, he 
would have smiled at any attempt to prove them. Instead of 
dismissing these arguments with a smile, as unneeded and im- 
pertinent, Kant devotes many pages to a careful examination 
of them, and he ends with a formal denial of their value. 
Hear his precise words: “ It may be very well allowed to ad- 
mit the existence of a being of the highest efficiency as cause 
of all possible effects, in order to facilitate for reason the unity 
of the grounds of explanation which it seeks. But to go so 
far beyond as that we should even say, such a being exists nec- 
essarily, is no longer the modest assertion of an allowable hy- 
pothesis, but the bold pretension of an apodictical certainty ; 
for, as to that which we give out to be known as absolutely 
necessary, the cognition thereof must likewise carry along with 
it absolute necessity.” 

Iam not concerned now with the validity of Kant’s refuta- 
tion of all possible arguments for the divine existence. For 
my present purpose it is enough that he, in this passage, 
plainly denies Parker’s right to class our primal cognition of 
God among intuitive and necessary ideas. Even when Kant 
admits that man’s conscience and the moral laws postulate a 
God, he takes care to add that this is true only in a practical 
way. 

Cousin, in the chapter on the origin of principles, gives in 
substance the same tests as the sage of Kénigsberg of intui- 
tional cognitions, and the entire drift of his philosophy is in 
sharp opposition to Parker’s assumption. It is of intuitive 
truth that Cousin says: “ We try to doubt the truth which we 
perceive, we attempt to deny it, we are not able to do it, and 
then it is presented to reflection as superior to all possible ne- 
gation ; it appears to us no longer as atruth, but as a necessary 
truth.” Now it is only needful to read the fourth and fifth 
lectures of Cousin’s “ Introduction to the History of Philoso- 
phy” to discover that he could not class the existence of God 
among these primary cognitions of the mind, 
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Hamilton had openly committed himself to such views, but I 
shall not quote the remarkable language in which he sets forth 
the steps necessary to be taken in proving the divine existence, 
because his “ Lectures on Metaphysics” were not published 
till the year of Parker’s death. 

What has been cited above from the most eminent of Ger- 
man philosophers and from the ablest of French writers in this 
realm must serve to show how clearly it was incumbent on 
Parker to vindicate the intuitional quality of our cognition of 
God. When a thinker gives us only three great cardinal dog- 
mas of absolute religion, and assumes that these are all objects 
of direct intuition with mankind, it certainly is somewhat start- 
ling to find the ablest philosophical writers of his period against 
him. 

But Parker further claims that these grand primary intuitions 
(which are not all intuitions) are “given by the instinctive 
action of human nature itself.” Instinctive is a vague term, 
and is apt to be a lurking-place of false meanings and no- 
meanings. Like charity, it is pretty sure to cover a multitude 
of sins. The most general notion conveyed by the word is, 
that it stands somehow opposed to the rational faculty in its 
processes, while it nevertheless agrees with reason in its results. 
Man builds under the guidance of reason, the bird and the bee 
under the impulse of instinct; yet each builds well. Instinct is 
supposed to have no variety in its action, while reason has a 
wider range of operation ; yet instinct is held to work more ac- 
curately within its narrow scope than reason in its broader sweep. 
Hence a recent philosopher has defined instinct as an “ agent 
which performs blindly and ignorantly a work of intelligence.” 
If Parker’s language have any meaning, then it would imply 
that in some mysterious process wherein man is an “ agent 
which performs blindly and ignorantly a work of knowledge,” 
his intuitive powers give him a direct cognition of God, a 
moral law and immortality. We resign the interpretation of 
this mystification to Mr. Weiss. 

Of course we have no objection to the statement that we 
gain our earliest notions of the good and evil of human actions 
from intuition. From such concrete instances of moral good: 
and evil as we encounter, we easily generalize the moral law 
which we are bound to observe. But we are compelled to 
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object to the derivation of these notions from the instinctive 
action of our nature. We cannot see that Parker attaches any 
clear meaning to his own words; and we can see that our 
intuitive perceptions are among the clearest of our mental 
operations, while our instinctive operations have something 
blind, ignorant, and mysterious ever hanging about them. 
The two words cannot properly be applied to the same thing, 
since each excludes the other. What is self-evident, necessary, 
and universally true cannot well be a work of blind and igno- 
rant intelligence. Hence such language as Parker’s on this 
most awful theme could only spring from a gross confusion of 
thought. 

It may seem useless to dwell upon the philosophical errors 
of a writer who shows so little power of clear and consecutive 
thinking; but our task requires this further tax upon the read- 
er’s patience. 

Having expounded the origin of these three great doctrines 
of religion with such fortunes as we have seen, Mr. Parker 
tells us that he “ wenf on to develop the contents of our con- 
sciousness of God, of justice, and of immortality.” Thus he 
sought to learn “ what God is, what morality is, and what 
immortality has to offer.” In the unfinished work on ‘“ The 
Development of Religion,” which occupied so much of Parker’s 
time and thoughts down to his death, but which remained a 
mere fragment at last, a statement is found which no doubt 
gives us his maturest notions of the being of God. After 
dwelling upon the cosmological, teleological, ontological, and 
psychological arguments for the existence of God, he says: 

All these various arguments are attempts of mankind to legiti- 
mate by the intellect what is given as a fact of consciousness, and 
what it seems to me is not attainable by any of the modes enumer- 
ated. Reasoning, I think, will never furnish us with the idea of 
God, which is a datum of spontaneous consciousness, any more 
than with the idea of cause in itself. But starting with the notion 
of God, distinguishing it from other notions, developing it by the @ 
priori law of intuition, analyzing the facts of intellectual, esthetic, 
moral, affectional, and religious consciousness, till we separate the 
infinite element from all the finite, uniting all this together with 
the one whole Being who is given spontaneously by our nature, 
we then find that philosophy and nature agree; we have an idea 
of God which fulfills the conditions of the mind, conscience, heart, 
soul, taken in their separate activity, and also the conditions of 
human nature taken in its whole action... . 
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Starting thus with the notion of God as a fact of consciousness 
intuitively known, examining it, and developing it to its proper 
conclusion, I then see that the existence of God is a fact of neces- 
sity, not merely actual, but uncontingent and necessary as the 
a priori cause of all things, and the reason thereof not the less. 
If any finite thing exists, say myself, then by the laws of my own 
nature I am forced to the infinite existence implied therein, and am 
as certain of that as of my own existence. The only thing I take 
for granted in the matter is the validity of my own faculties. 

Let us examine the nature of God thus authenticated more care- 
fully. I lay off all that is limited and conditioned, and separate 
the idea of God from the conceptions added to it. Then I elimi- 
nate all that is idiosyncratic or peculiar to myself, all that is sec- 
tarian ‘and of my own party, all that is national of my tribe, 
secular of my age, . . . There is left the idea of God the Infinite. 
. . . God, blank and bare, unclothed by human conditions,. . . a 
primitive fact of nature, separated from the dust of human con- 
sciousness. This is the Znfinite, the Absolute, not conceived as a 
manifold but a unit; and I call it @ Being, the absolute Being. 
Then I examine it in the light of all my several faculties, and I 
find God is the perfection of existence, self-being, the cause un- 
caused ; the perfection of power, all-mightiness ; of will, self- 
determining ; the condition of all things, but conditioned by 
none; autonomic, with absolute freedom; with the pefection of 
mind; all-knowingness, not reasoning inducing, deducing, imagin- 
ing, and remembering, etc., but knowing without process, regard- 
less of our categories and modes of conception, but knowing in 
forms to me unknown; the perfection of conscience, all-righteous- 
ness, all-goodness, goodness unconditioned by motive, as hope, or 
fear, or self-love; the perfection of affection; the perfection of 
soul, perfect holiness, fidelity to self. . . . I call this the Supreme 
Being. . . . I unite all~—being and the modes thereof, and call it 
God. 

While I attribute these qualities, I of course conceive of God as 
immanent in all the modes into which I divided existence, matter, 
and spirit, but as infinite. I do not put a limit there. God is 
transcendent, . .. I dare not attribute personality to God lest I 
invest the Deity with the limitations of my own, ending in anthro- 
pomorphism; nor impersonality, lest I thus affix the limitations of 
mere matter, and abut in Hylism or in Pantheism. 


It will furnish a good illustration of Parker’s defects as a 
thinker, and an illustration much needed, too, if we trace out with 
eare the saltatory course of ideas appearing in this quotation. 
He begins with the idea of God as a datum of spontaneous con- 
sciousness. Since he makes this idea intuitive in its nature, he 
ought to show whether it be a primitive cognition, belief, or 
judgment, and then distinguish it from the other primitive 
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data of consciousness in its own class. Being a simple datum 
of spontanevus consciousness, he should have remarked that in 
its earliest apprehension by the mind it could only have the 
qualities of percepts, and must especially have the quality of 
self-evidence. Instead of this careful procedure, Parker goes 
on to say that we are to “develop” this doctrine ‘“ by the 
a priori \aw of intuition.” What on earth can be the meaning 
of all this? When any intuitive datum of spontaneous con- 
sciousness is before the mind, the mind may observe it, and, if 
it exhibits the marks of any class of things known to it by 
previous observation and generalization, the mind may refer 
the datum to that class. Should it appear swz generis, as 
must be the case with the percept God, the mind may go on 
observing and recording its observations, and so collect a mass 
of valuable information on this fact of consciousness. But 
Mr. Parker would have us “develop” this datum “by the 
a priort law of intuition.” Development most naturally ex- 
presses the total progress of living things from their earliest on 
to their latest forms of existence. When spoken of an intuitive 
datum of consciousness, it would seem to mean bringing it into 
its relations to all other things, making clear its position and 
connections in the vast concatenation of things under the law 
of cause and effect, and so reaching its reality or truth. That 
is probably what Mr. Parker had in mind ; if so, however, he 
was specially unfortunate in adding that this must be done “ by 
the @ priori law of intuition,” since it cannot fall under that 
Jaw, and can only be effected under the laws of the discursive 
faculties. 

The sentence we have been examining is not yet concluded, 
but just here we are treated to one of Parker’s oft-repeated 
exploits in intellectual jugglery. The reader will bear us wit- 
ness, that so far we have been watching Parker’s treatment of 
the idea of God, considered as a datum of spontaneous con- 
sciousness ; our whole business has been with this one datum. 
But the logical magician shakes his wand in the next clause, 
and tells us that we are now to “ analyze the facts of intellect- 
ual, esthetic, moral, affectional, and religious consciousness, 
till we separate the infinite element from the finite.” Take a 
fresh breath, good friends, and steady your whirling wits for 
this mighty task! Instead of one fact or datum, we have now 
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facts innumerable, under several orders of consciousness, and 
we are to analyze all these, till we separate the infinite ele- 
ment from all their finite ones. Per aspera ad astra; and 
that is all well enough, so you come there at last. 

In reference to these “ facts of intellectual, esthetic, moral, 
affectional, and religious consciousness,” a remark or two of 
explanation must be made. Observe, then, that we no longer 
deal merely with facts of consciousness given in intuition, but 
with facts of consciousness in general, of the several sorts in- 
dicated ; that is, instead of being shut up to the comparatively 
limited field of facts of consciousness known through intuition, 
we are now to examine all the facts of our personal conscious- 
ness and all the facts of human consciousness, of the specified 
classes, as recorded in human institutions, and exhibited in the 
various forms wherein man has been able to embody them. This 
would involve an examination of all systems of religion, poli- 
ties, art, philosophy, literature, ete., wherein hnman thought 
and emotion, of those sorts, has taken on expression; and this 
process is to proceed till “the infinite element is separated 
from all the finite” ones contained in these facts. That this 
is no exaggeration of Parker’s intention appears from his 
saying that, in this way, we may obtain an “idea of God” 
which “satisfies the conditions of human nature taken in its 
whole action.” It would be vain to protest that no mortal 
powers are adequate to so immense a task. Parker feels amply 
competent for it; indeed, the very next clause could not have 
been honestly written unless he had, or thought he had, sifted 
these vast stores of facts of consciousness, and thereby sep- 
arated “the infinite element from the finite in them.” For 
this clause runs thus: “ Uniting all this together with the one 
whole Being who is given spontaneously by our nature, we 
then find that philosophy and nature agree... thus we have a 
clear and consistent idea of God.” “ All this process of dem- 
onstration makes me no more certain of the existence of God 
than at the first, as all the demonstration of my own existence, 
or of the existence of the world, would make me no more sure 
of either than I was at first.” Here again we come upon a 
direct implication of Parker’s prevailing notion, that we know 
God by intuition or direct contemplation, without the inter- 
vention of logical process. Our knowledge of our own existence 
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is certainly of this sort, and though opinions differ as to whether 
we know the outward world in this way, the drift of recent 
philosophy is in favor of the idea. Better evidence could not 
be desired that Parker meant to class the existence of God 
among @ priort truths. But this puts it among truths which 
are self-evident, necessary, so that when we try to think them 
false we cannot, and universal, or known to each man as surely 
as his own existence. It follows that such a truth is above 
demonstration, like a mathematical axiom; yet here is Parker 
resorting to analysis of our consciousness, with its multitu- 
dinous facts of certain sorts, to demonstrate the being of God. 
Strangely enough, we are told i in one sentence that “ this process 
of thought . .. legitimates before the mind the consciousness of 
God, which comes spontaneously, and is a part of nature,” and 
in the next that it “makes me no more certain of the existence 
of God than at first.” It is hard to see how a self-evident and 
necessary truth can require to be legitimated before the mind ; 
and, admitting that it might, even apodictic demonstration in 
its aid could only afford it the same measure of certainty which 
it has in itself as a necessary truth; and finally, Mr. Parker’s 
proof being “a process of thought, analysis, synthesis,” and a 
good deal of each, and being founded on facts of human nature 
that require wide and delicate and long-protracted observa- 
tion, with inductions carefully grounded on them, so that the 
avoiding error is hardly possible, it cannot legitimate a neces- 
sary erath ; ; for in that case the absolutely certain truth would 
be legitimated by the almost absolutely uncertain logical process. 

It would not be difficult to point out a multitude of similar 
errors in the remaining discussion of this topic, but I forbear 
further insistence on this score. Precisely the same general 
line of remark would be open to us in regard to Parker’s as- 
sumption that immortality is a truth known through intuition. 
There is no need to dwell on this point, however, and other 
matters must be noticed. Among these is his refusal to call 
God personal or impersonal, with the reasons he assigns. To 
call God personal would risk, it seems, the fixing upon him 
our limitations. It is hard to see why calling him being, 
holy, good, just, intelligent, wise, omniscient, mighty, and the 
like, should not involve the same peril. The danger does not 
lurk in this or that particular word, as personality or imper- 
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sonality ; it inheres in all human speech. Human speech 
takes on its narrowness from the narrowness of our finite 
thought. Hence, to think of God at all, since we cannot 
think of him adequately, has the same tendency to affix our 
limitations to him. 

Such are some of the many inconsistencies into which Parker 
fell in his doctrine of God. Surely the spectacle is an instruct- 
ive one. Had he been a candid and logical thinker, his urgent 
difficulties would have enforeed on him the necessity of a rev- 
elation. It seems hardly possible that Parker could have felt 
assured of the correctness of his own teachings on this awful 
topic. There are so many schemes of the universe, so many 
schools of philosophy, and they differ so much from each other, 
that I must needs admire the courageous man who would fain 
impose his opinions of the nature of God on the world as truth ! 
I comprehend the procedure of the humble Christian who rev- 
erently accepts the doctrines of the Bible as a divine revela- 
tion: he may systematize and organize his knowledge; he 
may seek to enlarge it by further study ; he adds nothing to 
it, and he sets up his personal authority for nothing. But I 
am amazed at the daring of a man who never had fine culture 
and high philosophic talent, whose chief gift was the gift of 
exaggeration, whose life was largely that of a peripatetic 
stump-orator, hot with perpetual lecturing, agitating, de- 
nouncing, and misrepresenting, when he tries to mold the 
thoughts of the world on a matter so profound and difficult as 
this. Let the reader study the treatise of Saisset on “ The 
Existence of God,” or his “ Refutation of Spinoza,” or weigh 
Caro’s admirable discussion of the “ Idea of God in Con- 
temporary Criticism,” and there mark how inadequate, con- 
fused, one-sided, and contradictory have been the thoughts of 
the greatest of the ancients and the wisest of the moderns on 
this subject; then I think he must smile with me at the bold 
men who would substitute the God of speculation for the God 
of revelation. I am tempted to ery out: You are scientific 
men, and know so much, and know every thing so certainly, 
and have never made mistakes, and are always agreed among 
yourselves ; you are so free from prejudices, and to err with 
you is so much better than to seek wisdom from God ; surely 
ye shall teach the people knowledge! Scarce two of you are 
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agreed on any thing positive! You are only agreed in de- 
nying that a supernatural revelation is possible. Some of you 
seem sure that the truth is to be found among you; and others 
say, “ Well, nothing is certain, and no matter.” Alas, good 
gentlemen ! 

How superior to this intellectual pride and self-complacency 
is the modest temper which true religion inspires in men of 
the highest faculties. After a truly wonderful statement of 
the ineffable nature, attributes, and mysteriousness of God, J. 
H. Newman concludes as follows: 


Thus he is simply incomprehensible to us mortal men. Well 
might the ancient heathen shrink from answering, when a king, 
his patron, asked him what God was! He begged for a day to 
consider his reply ; at the end of it, for two more; and when the 
two were ended, for four besides; for in truth he tound that 
thought, instead of bringing him toward the solution of the 
question, did but drive him back ; the more he questioned, the 
vuster grew the theme, and when he drew one conclusion, thence 
issued forth a hundred fresh difficulties to confound his reason, 
For in truth the being and attributes of God are a subject, not 
or reason simply, but for faith; and we must accept his own 
word about himself: 


When Mr. Parker tells us that this idea of God is given in 
human consciousness, that argument does not render us more 
certain of his existence, he encounters two great historical 
obstacles. The first is the existence of individual atheists both 
in ancient and modern times. Lave these, then, no direct and 
intuitive cognition of God, given in the spontaneous action of 
human nature? Of course they must have, on Parker's theory 
as to the origin of our primary cognitions of God. Have such 
people been sufficiently dishonest to deny a truth as plain to 
all men as their own existence or the existence of the world ? 
Certainly Mr, Parker cannot be so uncharitable toward such 
singular people. He can lightly question the honesty of 
Christians, ministers and laymen, by the churchful, but a 
skeptic is sure of very tender handling from him. He cannot 
doubt their sincerity. They are, many of them, honest, intel- 
ligent, moral, and philanthropic, in his eyes. The abuses of 
Christian institutions and the open wickedness of the Church 
have had much to do with the unbelief of these people. But, 
pray, has any one heard that these causes have led any of them 
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to doubt his own existence, or to deny that there is a terraque- 
ous globe? Why should such motives lead them to deny one 
of these rather than the other, if the existence of each has the 
same philosophic basis? Of course these unhappy people must 
be disposed of in some way, else they would dispose of Parker’s 
theory of our cognition of God. Parker gently tells them that 
they are mistaken. Indeed, he does not think that they are 
really atheists. He thinks that they think that they are athe- 
ists, but Ae thinks they are not. Which should know best what 
his own intuitive powers report to himself, Comte or Parker ? 
Feuerbach or Parker? What would have been his bearing 
toward any who had taken such liberties with his opinions ? 

The second and much more important of the historical ob- 
stacles to Parker’s doctrine of God is the religidus system 
called Buddhism. Before discussing the relation of this relig- 
ious system to Parker’s scheme of doctrine, I wish to show 
that he claims to have studied it with care. Speaking of his 
studies in the Divinity School, that era of miracles in his life, 
he writes: 


I studied the historical development of religion and theology 
among the nations not Jewish or Christian, and attended as weil 
as I then could to the four other great religious sects, the Brah- 
manic, the Buddhistic, the Classic, and the Mohammedan, As far 
as possible at that time, I studied the sacred books of mankind in 
their original tongues, and with the help of the most faithful inter- 
preters. 

It must be noted that Parker says he did all this study in 
order to find a safe basis for his three great cardinal dogmas of 
religion. It might perhaps be forgiven him if he had no very 
accurate knowledge of that religion at so early a period, but 
one can hardly excuse him for assigning it a character exactly 
the reverse of its real one, and then ‘resting his theory of religion 
partly on that false view. Yet this is what he did. He does 
not tell us what books he read on this subject. Notwithstand- 
ing his pompous tone, there is no reason to think that he read 
any of the sacred books of Buddhism in the original. Nor 
does he cite “the most faithful interpreters” of that religion 
who were his guides. In a letter he refers a correspondent to 
Bournouf as the best authority on Buddhism. Bournouf’s 
famous work was published (at least my copy) in 1844, and 
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was to be had for good money. Among other things to be 
done, this is cited by Weiss from Parker’s journal under date 
of August 24, 1853: “¢ Historical Development of Religion. 
Finish volume two, by September, 1854, if possible, and have 
it in print.” There are ten years between the two dates. 
Now, Weiss quotes from the manuscript of this same volume 
two, as follows: 

All nations of the earth at the time of Christ had their formal 
religion—they all agreed in several things: in a belief in the ex- 
istence of a God, and of a religious nature in man that has need 
of religion and has communication with God. They agreed in a 
third thing: the immortality of the human spirit. . . . These are 
three points of agreement among all men, 


Statements of like character abound in Parker’s theological 
writings. It would be safe to defy the reader to point out any 
thing of a contradictory nature in that author’s works. 

The simple fact is, that Buddhism gives the most direct and 
positive refutation to Parker’s religious scheme in each of its 
fundamental principles. The question came up indirectly in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century and in the eighteenth 
century, whether Buddhism was atheistic. Some had called 
China an empire of atheists; others declared that an atheistic 
State was a sheer impossibility. Bayle had argued the con- 
trary, and of course had drawn much attention-to the subject. 
Voltaire had taken the other side in an article on atheism in 
the “ Philosophical Dictionary.” Voltaire said: ‘“ Those na- 
tions neither affirm nor deny God; they have never heard 
him mentioned. To claim that they are atheists is the 
same imputation as if we should say that they are anti-Carte- 
sians: they are neither for nor against Descartes. They are 
true children; a child is neither an atheist nor a deist, he is 
nothing.” Whether Bayle or Voltaire had the better of it, 
Parker has the worse. Both Bayle and Voltaire deny his 
right to say that at the time of Christ all men were agreed in 
believing in the existence of God. 

Since the beginning of our century a‘great flood of light has 
been brought to bear on this subject. Prinsep, Turnour, 
Lassen} Weber, Bournouf, Gogerly, and Saint-Hilaire unite 
in this confession of the atheistic character of Buddhism. No- 
body who has studied the original documents of that religion 
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ventures to dispute this result. Whoever has read the inter- 
esting pages of its most faithful interpreters is driven helplessly 
to this opinion. Mr. Abbot, of ‘ The Index,” denies the fact, 
but admits that all the evidence is against him, and he con- 
fesses that his denial proceeds from a theological prejudice 
ugainst the possibility of such a fact. Clarke, in his ‘“ Ten 
Great Religions,” also concedes this statement of the case, but 
strives to diminish its importance. Alger confesses the true 
state of the case, but couples his confession with the strange 
assertion that their atheism has done as much for its votaries 
as Christian theism has achieved for its adherents! 

Let the reader consider deeply the grave and judicial lan- 

guage of Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire : 


There is not the least trace of a belief in God in all Buddhism, 
and to suppose that it allows the absorption of the human soul in 
the divine or infinite soul is a purely gr atuitous hypothesis, which 
is not even possible under the system of Buddha. In order to 
believe that man may be lost in God, with whom he is reunited, 
would it not be needful to begin with believing in God himself? 
We can hardly say that Buddha does not believe in him. He is 
so completely ignorant of God that he does not try to deny him ; 
he does not suppress him, but he does not speak of him either to 
explain the origin or the anterior existences of man, either to ex- 
plain his present life or to conjecture his future life, nor his ulti- 
mate deliverance. Buddha knows God in no way whatev er; and, 
given up wholly to his heroic sorrows and sympathies, he ‘hever 
carried his glance so far nor so high. 


Elsewhere he says, in passing, “‘ There is no trace of the idea 
of God in all Buddhism from beginning to end ;” and again, 
“as Buddhism admits the idea of God in no way whatever.” 

It is true that Saint-Hilaire, whose work was only published 
the year before Parker died, has been led by circumstances to 
insist more on the atheistic side of Buddhism than others had 
done. Lest any should infer that injustice is done Parker by 
quoting an author who was not accessible to him against his 
opinions, I shall cite Bournouf on the same point. So little 
research had Parker made, that he does not even appear to 
have looked into Bournouf’s chapter on the Metaphysics of 
Buddhism, in the Introduction to the History of Indian Bud- 
dhism. Had he taken this trifling pains, he could not have 
read a dozen pages without coming upon this passage : 
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The Svabhavikas, whom Mr. Hodgson regards as the most an- 
cient philosophical school known at Nepal, deny the existence of 
a spiritual principle. They only recognize Nature taken abso- 
lutely, to which they ascribe energies, in the number of which is 
included not only activity but also intelligence. Nature is eternal 
as well as its energies, and it has two modes, that of Pravritti or 
existence, and that of Nirvritti or cessation, repose. The energies 
of Nature are under their proper form in the state of Nirvritti; 
they take an animated and material form in the state of Pravritti, 
a state which Nature enters spontaneously, and not by the will or 
action of any being different from herself. The creation and de- 
. struction of the universe are the effect of the eternal succession of 
these two states of Nature, and not that of the will of a Creator 
God who does not exist. 


There is much more of a similar nature in the same chapter, 
whence we may judge how carefully Parker had looked into 
Buddhism. 

Nor ean any inference more favorable to Parker result from 
the fact that Bournouf describes an existing theistic school of 
Buddhists which holds to “an immaterial essence and a God ;” 
this God they strip of providence, refuse him power over the 
world, and deny him ability to assist them in their woes, or 
influence their condition in Pravritti. For Bournouf adds: 
“The idea of God... has not taken deep root. It seems to 
me evident that it was superposed upon a system anterior to 
itself and which knew nothing of it.” 

Of immortality Parker writes: “The idea of immortality, 
like the idea of God, in a certain sense is born in us, and, as 
fast as we come to a consciousness of ourselves, we come to 
consciousness of God, and of ourselves as immortal.” Yet the 
most cursory view of Buddhism would have gone far toward 
overthrowing this conception of the origin of the doctrine. 
Parker does admit that there was one form of religion among 
civilized men in which it was not clearly taught, but wherein 
it was constantly implied. There is no doubt that in this lan- 
guage he has the Jews in mind, and makes himself the echo 
of an erroneous view of Old Testament doctrine once pretty 
widely entertained. Against this statement we cite the same 
witnesses and in the same order as before. Skepticism has been 
a constant phenomenon in humanity. In. every circle of be- 
lievers is found a Thomas who can trust only his own senses on 
a question of fact; in all groups of philosophical inquirers 
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there is a Simmias whdém no argument will quite convince of 
doctrines he would fain receive. Since these doubters do not 
question the axioms of mathematics, nor deny that lead is 
heavy and sugar sweet, how do they come to dispute the fact 
of immortality, if this truth, like those, is given in intuition ? 

This skeptical element obtains no competent treatment in 
Parker’s hands. He blames Christians mainly for its existence. 
Sometimes he seems to admit that such unbelievers really exist, 
at others he would fain think that their denial is no more than 
a reaction from the absurdities of the popular religion. Indeed, 
he admits the skepticism of individuals in words cited some 
time ago, but he holds that no nation ever doubted or disbe- 
lieved immortality. 

There have been some differences of opinion among learned 
men who have studied Buddhism as to the fundamental notion 
of Virvaiia, that beatific state wherein men are delivered from 
the law of transmigration. The opinion that it marks extinction 
of personal existence has been shown, by Bournouf especially, 
to be the best grounded in philology, and most in keeping with 
the system of Buddhistic ideas, and with the great mission of 
Buddha as the reformer of Brahminism. This great authority 
constantly renders Virvatia by complete annihilation, as may be 
seen, for example, in the deeply-interesting translation (page 74, 
et seq., Intro.) of the Stitra of Mandhatri, and also in a note ot 
the appendix, where this rendering is elaborately justified. It 
should also be noted that the Buddhists draw no such distine- 
tion between the soul and the body as is constantly in our 
minds. They think and speak of man as a concrete living 
entity, as we think of a tree or a planet; and it is the extinction 
of this concrete being which the entire monastic discipline of 
Buddhism seeks to effect, and to which they give the name 
Nirvafia when effected. It is impossible to read the accounts 
of Buddha’s personal discipline, his description of his final 
attainment of the condition of full illumination, and his en- 
trance upon Nirvafia, and not be struck with this fact. Saint- 
Hilaire also points out that to suppose that Nirvafia indicates 
absorption into God is an absurdity in a system that knows 
nothing of God. 

All that we have been able to gather up from a great variety 
of sources fully justifies Saint-Hilaire in summing up the re- 
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sults of his Buddhistic studies on the question of immortality in 
these pregnant terms: 


According to Buddha, the soul, or rather that compound of soul 
and body which is called man, is only delivered when annihilated ; 
should the least atom remain the soul might still be born again 
under some of the numberless appearances which existence as- 
sumes, and its pretended deliverance would only be illusion like 
all the rest. The sole asylum, the sole reality, is nothingness, for 
from that there is no return; once reposing in Nirvana, the soul 
has nothing more to fear, nothing more to hope; it no longer is. 
.. + I do not hesitate to affirm that such is the entire Buddhistic 
doctrine ; people would be greatly perplexed to point out a single 
passage in the Nivarfia which meant any thing else. The Nirvana 
is never presented except as eternal deliverance, the infallible ces- 
sation of all sorrows and all fresh births by the annihilation of 
all the principles of which man is composed, 


We think it needless to point out other direct inconsistencies 
between Parker’s assertions on these topics and the results of 
3uddhism. But we may note that the third of the “three 
points” whereon Parker says “all nations of the earth were 
agreed at the time of Christ,” must share the fate of the other 
two. This point is “the existence of a religious nature in 
man... that has communication with God.” How ean a re- 
ligion which does not acknowledge the distinct existence of a 
human spirit teach any such communication with God, espe- 
cially when it shows not a trace of the idea of God? What 
becomes of Parker’s declaration, that “ individuals may forget 
all these, but nations never?” And what becomes of Parker’s 
alleged careful examination of Buddhism? It is well known 
that Mr. Parker deems the connection between faith in God 
and immortality and practical morals a very intimate one. 
He insists upon this with emphasis somewhat unusual. Indeed, 
Mr. Alger has censured this as a defect in his scheme of' re- 
ligious thought; the latter affirms that duty will still remain 
duty for man though there be neither God nor immortal life. 
In truth, there seems to be an effort making in some quarters to 
make morality independent of religious dogmas altogether. In 
this matter Parker was wiser than his friends. But Parker 
himself had apparently no notion how dim the sense of duty 
might grow where the great Taskmaster is forgotten and the 
sanction of life everlasting is unknown. In such a state of 
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things man becomes his own judge; the good or evil con- 
sequences of his conduct do not attend him beyond the grave, 
and therefore conscience must speak clearly and to unusually 
tender sensibilities to have much constraining force. The rec- 
ognition of a moral law above us, which we are held to obey, 
could not be very clear in such circumstances. The supreme 
duty would then coincide with wisely-calculated interest. Con- 
trary to his expectations, Parker might have found this state- 
ment illustrated in the case of Buddha himself. When he had 
gained decided views as to the means to be adopted in order to 
obtain deliverance from the woes of existence, he hesitated 
whether to communicate his views to others or not. The ac- 
count of his hesitation is instructive. Buddha reflected much 
on the difficulty of securing attention to such abstract doctrines 
as his; he thrice resolved to resist the compassionate emotions 
which would lead him to proclaim his new system ; finally the 
consideration that he might save those who were in involuntary 
error decided him. It is not a stern impulse of duty that con- 
trols him; he yields rather to a compassion which he held 
himself free to ubey or resist. But duty is mandatory, and ad- 
dresses not sympathy but conscience. Another illustration is 
found in the conduct of a disciple of Buddha. When young 
Oupagoupta resisted the seductions of a fair and rich prosti- 
tute, he did not say that continence is a duty, and that culpa- 
ble desires must be resisted ; he thinks it better for those who 
aspire to deliverance, and who would escape the law of suc- 
cessive births, not to go to see that woman. This is caleula- 
tion, not duty; selfishness, not virtue. As to virtuous conduct 
in general, the proper notion of it would seem impossible un- 
der a system which enjoins the most remorseless asceticism in 
order to the attainment of the dreamless repose of Nirvafia. 
Since each was to undergo that discipline for himself, and 
none could lighten the task of another, social virtue could 
have but little scope. Accordingly the word duty itself seems 
restricted among them to the punctilious discharge of the 
dreary exactions of the ascetic life. Mow should such a fact 
come to pass, unless duty takes its form and complexion very 
much from the religious creed under which it springs into life? 

Such were some of the difficulties which this form of religion 
opposes to Parker’s account of the origin of his three great 
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theological doctrines. They show that his scheme is unten- 
able: unless their foree may in some way be broken they stab 
his system to the heart. Parker does not seek to explain these 
facts; he knows nothing of their existence. The references 
which he makes to Buddhism in the “ Experience as a Minister” 
show that down to his last illness he had not the least suspicion 
of the true state of the case. These are painful discoveries. I 
cannot help the conviction that they compel us to think either 
that Parker willfully misrepresented the doctrinal contents of 
the religion of one of the great non-Christian sects, or that he 
knowingly attempted to impose upon men a thoroughly false 
notion of his acquaintance with the historical forms of religion. 
Had it been some insignificant sect of religionists that was 
under discussion some allowance might be possible. But 
Buddhism! It is centuries older than Christianity. It has had 
a larger proportion of the human race under its sway than any 
other form of faith. Its scheme of doctrine is singularly strange 
and impressive. Its founder, with the single exception of Jesus 
of Nazareth, is the most original and touching figure among the 
great founders of religions. It has as many adherents to-day 
as Christianity, if not more. On all these grounds it is an ob- 
ject of singular interest ; and for a man of Parker’s reputation, 
lauded honesty, boasted learning, and alleged thoroughness of 
research, to be so utterly out of his reckoning in a subject he 
professed to have studied, puts it out of our power to trust him 
anywhere. Perhaps nobody who will read this paper will feel 
the shock of such disclosures more deeply than the writer has 
done. When one finds his confidence abused by men who 
vaunt their sincerity, a reaction comes on like that which 
soldiers feel on finding that the foe has poisoned the wells. 
These are discoveries which are fatal to reputation and simple 
good faith. 

Why go on? exclaims some impatient reader. Why con- 
tinue a critique which is already completed? Patience ! good 
reader, patience! and I will presently bring the matter where 
it may safely rest. 

Other points in Parker’s theology demand some attention. 
Since Parker pretends that the three great dogmas of religion 
on which he mainly insists are beyond the need of formal logical 
proof, as being the results of intuition, it is a matter of some 
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interest to know whether he paid the same respect to all truths 
given in intuition. Certainly he was bound in all candor to 
do so, Since the nature of intuitive ideas was first well un- 
folded, the belief in the freedom of man as a moral agent has 
gained a much more powerful hold on philosophers than it 
previously had. This proceeds from the fact that the notes of 
self-evidence, necessity, and catholicity all appear inseparably 
connected with our knowledge that we are the self-conscious 
performers of any intended act. Before and since this fact 
was brought out men have been necessitarians. Men have 
argued that the world had no being, or that they were not in 
existence. They will, no doubt, go on doing so as long as they 
think themselves bound in consistency to such views. Haven, 
Hamilton, M’Cosh, and others may be warped by theological 
bias into statements which directly contradict their philosophical 
conviction of the real moral liberty of mankind. But when 
men argue against truth given intuitively we are warned of it 
by the fact that neither they, nor we, nor any body can be con- 
tent with the argument. Human nature is too strong for our 
delusions, and forces us to belie our logic. None who know 
the facts will deny that the necessitarians, as well as others, 
have acted in general as if they believed in free will. Men 
who argue that sugar is sour and peaches poisonous are sure 
to be illogical at dessert. The stories of Zeno scourging his 
slave for theft under plea that the same fate decreed the 
stinging of the slave’s back which ordained his crime, and of 
an ass starving between two bundles of hay so precisely at the 
same distance from him as to render the motives to snatch at 
the one a perfect counterpoise to those which turned him to- 
ward the other-—a hit as old, at least, as Dante—show that men 
always felt the practical absurdity of the scheme of necessity. 
One would suppose that Parker would have been a stout de- 
fender of freedom, not only because it has the sanction of in- 
tuition, but also because it seems a direct postulate of one of 
his favorite theological maxims, namely, the adequacy of hu- 
man nature for its functions. But, nevertheless, Parker was 
a necessitarian. He tells us that in creation God’s “ motive 
must be love,” the purpose “to secure the highest good 
of each and all... and every thing must be perfectly 
adapted to secure its purpose.” Since he lays such a heavy 
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hand of necessity on God it is easy to think how man will fare 
in his hands. He fears to allow men a real freedom lest they 
should abuse it in perpetual rebellion against the heavenly 
Father. He grants man all the outward shows of freedom ; he 
even says that God will find ways to bring every sinner back 
to holiness without violence to his free agency, just as some 
Calvinists tell us God will infallibly cause the wicked to per- 
form his predestinated sin without prejudice to his liberty. 
We have already seen that he early declared ninety-nine one 
hundredths of all sins might be accounted for by the circum- 
stances of the sinners, and that very little sin really affected 
the son]. He paints liberty as involved in only a small part 
of human conduct, and where freedom issues in transgression, he 
says its evil consequences are so controlled by external forces 
that no real and permanent mischief can result. “ However, 
unlike attraction, justice does not work free from all hinder- 
ance; it develops itself through conscious agents that continu- 
ally change, and pass by experiment from low to higher de- 
grees of life and development, to higher forms of justice. 
There is a certain force, personal and peculiar to each one of 
us, controlled by individual will ; this may act in the line with 
the great normal force of justice, or it may conflict for a time 
with the general law of the universe, having private mutations, 
oscillations, and aberrations, personal or national. But these 
minor forces are sure to be overcome after awhile by the great 
general moral force.” 

It was such views as these which led Parker to talk of the 
vilest criminals as sure, at last, of a prodigal’s welcome to a 
father’s house. Sin ceases to be sin under such a scheme. 
Human resistance to it must grow feebler in exact proportion 
as these ideas win acceptance. But what is most striking is 
the utter conflict between such views and any tenable theory 
of human freedom. Yet the conviction of freedom is the out- 
come of those very powers of intuition which Parker makes 
the foundation of all certainty in theology. Strange that he 
should claim the authority of intuitive truth for the existence 
of God.and immortality, which have no mark of intuition, and 
deny that authority to our self-attested conscious moral liberty. 
Such are the confusion and contradiction which pervade this 
theological scheme. 
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The subject of Providence is handled in this lofty tone: 


From the infinite perfection of God it follows that his providence 
is perfect, that is, completely perfect and perfectly complete... . 
The universe, that is, the sum total of created matter and of created 
mind, must be perfectly fitted to produce the purpose which God 
designs ; that must be a benevolent purpose, involving the greatest 
possible bliss for each and for all. 


To this end Parker thinks all things are sternly controlled 
and directed. To fail in this, he argues, would imply some 
weakness or defect in God—defective wisdom, justice, love, 
power, or holiness. We should naturally suppose from this 
statement that the universe as it exists is the best possible ; 
that every thing is as every thing should be, and that what 
men call evil is only disguised good. The hardihood of such 
assertions does not deter Mr. Parker. He devotes a long ser- 
mon to the discussion of divine Providence. We cite another 
passage, much like the last, but modified in some important 
points : 

He, inasmuch as he is God, must exercise an infinite providence 
over each and all his works. The universe, that is, the sum total 
of created matter and created mind, must be perfectly fitted to 
achieve the purpose God designs; that must be a benevolent pur- 
pose, involving the greatest possible bliss for each and all, for the 
infinite God could desire no other end. From this it follows that 
the material part of the universe, and its immaterial part also, must 
be perfectly adapted to that end. All this follows from the idea 
of God as infinitely perfect. 

Parker’s tone in these passages approaches blasphemy. He 
talks about what God must do and cannot do, as though there 
were no thought of the divine mind or purpose of the divine 
will but it were known to him altogether. Apart from the 
spirit of the passage, consider the difficulties it must needs en- 
counter. Two that instantly and urgently press themselves 
upon our minds are physical evil and moral evil. To the 
consideration of each of these difficulties Parker sets apart a 
long discourse. The Christian treatment of this subject is well- 
known. That holds pain and misery, moral error and guilt, 
as the direct and indirect consequences of deliberate human 
transgression. They are presented as partly corrective and 
partly retributive. The thinker who asserts that the physical 
and moral world are parts of a perfect whole has a very dif- 
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ferent thesis to maintain. Draw your picture of the physical 
woes of mankind in the very darkest hues that truth will war- 
rant. Count up the diseases which prey upon health and life. 
How vast and fearful the array! Number up the political 
evils that oppress the groaning earth: war, slavery, poverty, 
each with its dismal train of woes. Paint the social evils that 
prey on the human race: class-jealousies, intemperance, and 
prostitution. How endless and various the mischiefs which they 
inflict on mortals! Look at the intellectual errors of humanity : 
false ideas in polities, like the divine right of kings to rule 
the earth, or the duty of the temporal sovereign to enforce 
obedience to the State religion with the sword, or the right to 
enslave captives, from which nearly all systems of serfdom 
have arisen. Look at the false religions, with their awful 
trains of attendant curses; at true religion, with the corrup- 
tions into which it has fallen, and the errors with which it has 
been mixed up. The Christian doctrine is that these evils all 
flow from human sinfulness and error; that had man been 
ever obedient to God he would never have known such bur- 
dens, and that if he returns to obedience he will ultimately 
escape from these unspeakable sorrows. But Mr. Parker was 
compelled by his theological position to reckon all such things 
blessings. His logic was very briefly and sharply put. He 
said, “ God is infinite goodness and infinite power. Infinite 
goodness must desire only a perfectly good creation, and infinite 
power must be able to produce the perfect world desired by 
infinite goodness.” When a thinker goes so far as this, he 
ought to draw his conclusion in fair and plain terms. That 
conclusion must be that, since God has created this world, it 
must be a perfect world. To state such a result coolly would 
be its refutation to all unbiased and thoughtful minds. But 
Parker does not meet the question frankly; he feels that the 
inquiry whether pain and sin can have existence in a perfect 
world is sure to confront him. Hence he divides the question, 
and, overlooking sin as far as possible, supposes one to ask, 
“Ts it possible that there shall be pain in the animal world, 
which the infinite God has created from perfect motives, of 
perfect material, for a perfect purpose, and as a perfect means 
thereto?” Parker answers, “ Yes. I cannct clear up all diffi- 
culties... . I shall be obliged to refer to the idea of God as 
Fourtna Series, Vout. XX V.—26 
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infinite, and from that deduce the value of the function of the 
special forms of sin and misery. .. . When I know that there 
is an infinite God I am sure that his purpose is good and his 
means adequate. I spontaneously trust therein. This instinct- 
ive trust outruns the reflective demonstrations of science.” 
Really, Mr. Parker has nothing further to say on this matter. 
His entire belief may be summed up in a few words : “I believe 
that pain, sin, misery, and death, may all exist in a perfect 
world.” There he should have left the matter. But there he 
was not content to leave it, and from this point forth all that 
he writes is pure sophistry. Parker proceeds to say, “It is 
both pleasant and instructive to learn the use and function of 
things by themselves, by an inductive study of the facts, and 
not be obliged to deduce the conclusion merely from the idea 
of God.” Indeed, it would be, Mr. Parker. 

To help him through his perilous task, a distinction is drawn 
between absolute and partial evil: absolute evil is uncompen- 
sated evil; partial evil is compensated evil. Parker’s aim is to 
show that most of the evil known to us has its compensations ; 
and where he cannot do this he resorts to the infinite goodness 
to supplement all logical deficiencies. Poisonous plants havea 
disgusting odor and are unpleasant to the eye. The lobelia 
which would sicken the animals that might eat it reads nature’s 
riot-act to them all in its evil scent, Such pain is benevolent. 
The rabbit tears his skin in the brambles, and would wear his 
life away but for the benevolent pain which warns him. The 
dog would soon wear off his feet on the sharp stones, but pain 
ensuing makes him careful, and he goes four-legged all his 
days. Lobsters and crabs lose their legs quite often, but it is 
of no consequence, since new ones will grow; but their sen- 
sitiveness to heat and cold keeps them in just those positions 
where it is best for them to live. This sensitiveness in dogs 
and lobsters is benevolent. So is the uneasiness of birds of 
passage as the time of migration draws nigh. The fear which 
wings the flight of the hare is a protection to his weakness. 
The pain of animals on the loss of their young has a like be- 
neficent design. Under its impulse the timid partridge and the 
cowardly hen grow very courageous in defense of their off- 
spring. When its work is accomplished the benevolent pain 
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All this is perfectly irrelevant. The question is not whether 
certain compensations attend most of the pain, sorrow, misery, 
and sins with which the world swarms, and whether we may 
not reasonably conjecture that, with a complete acquaintance 
with all the facts involved, we should find this hold true of all 
misery and sin. Could this be demonstrated in every par- 
ticular, it would merely show that there is a providential care 
that soothes our woes, not that the woes are unreal. I can 
hardly think that Parker could have been unconscious of the 
sophistry of his procedure. When a man lies at the last gasp 
it may be a comfort that tender hands perform the last offices 
of friendship about his bed, but the presence of death is not the 
less significant or appalling. The plain issue is this: “Is our 
world perfect, or a perfect part of a perfect whole?” Parker 
replies dubiously: “The Creator is infinitely powerful and 
infinitely good. Infinite goodness could have acted only on 
the impulse of love in the act of creation, only with the intent 
of securing the highest welfare of each and all; and infinite 
power must have been able to execute these plans of the su- 
preme benevolence, and so. . .” Here Mr. Parker hesitates. Log- 
ically he ought to declare the actual world he had been trying so 
hard to reform a perfect world, and he knew it too well to affirm 
that. “I cannot explain every thing,” he says deprecatingly, 
as if he could explain nearly every thing, and were only pro- 
testing against too severe handling for failure in a trifle or two. 
“There are compensations to much of our pain,” he mildly 
suggests. But the compensation is fugitive, incomplete, and 
immensely out of proportion to the evil. It has not the least 
tendency to prove that the world is perfect; at best it is a 
mere hint, a wavering suggestion, of an intervening Providence. 
Then, too, there are evils for which even Mr. Parker can detect 
no compensation. But he insinuates that this doubtless pro- 
ceeds from the narrowness of our range of vision. And the 
conclusion is hinted that, if we could only obtain this larger 
view of compensation, every thing would stand forth free from 
all difficulty. In all this Mr. Parker is even painfully and piti- 
fully off the track. The question, we repeat, is not whether 
there be more or less compensation for ills undergone here, but 
how there comes to be such measureless mischiefs and wicked- 
ness to compensate. Confronted with this question, Parker 
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confesses the existence and magnitude of existing evils, and 

refers us to his notion of an infinitely perfect God as the only 

solution. Yet this is a solution which does not solve the difti- 

culty ; not only does not solve it, but the argument is left in 

such a position that a Pessimist might easily retort it on the 

stump-orator of Music Hall. He might say, “I entirely 

agree witin you; there has been no supernatural revelation, and 

I think there will be none. We must gather our notions of 

God painfully, as we can, from such evidence as we may attain. 

You deduce from your philosophy the notion of a perfect God, 

who must have created the world perfect. I do not see that 

your idea of him is really based on intuition, and I know by 

intuition the existence of unspeakable evils in the existing 

world. From these evils, attested by intuition, I infer that the 

Supreme either is weak, and cannot hinder evil, or careless, and 

suffers it through negligence, or angry and malignant, so as to 

delight in it, or just, and therefore inflicts it on the disobedient.” 

The Pessimist would be far more logical than Parker. So we 

reach the result that the skeptic of Music Hall was totally 

unable to set up any coherent or tenable scheme of religion in 
place of that he sought to destroy. We find him claiming the 

sanction of intuition for great religious truths which the intui- 

tions do not warrant, speaking of facts of consciousness as if 

they all had intuitional value, pretending an analysis of the re- 

ligious history of our race which he never really made, denying 

intuitive convictions which would put his religious system in 

peril, and deducing from an arbitrary conception of God the 

perfection of the creation, while admitting the awful presence 

of evil in the material and spiritual realm. We pronounce 
his speculations crude, incoherent, and contradictory. They 

make measureless demands upon our faith at the very moment 
that we see them to be untenable in philosophy. We take 

leave of his theology, sure that it can never exert any great 
control over those who are careful students of its fundamental 
principles. 
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Arr. II.—THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


THE use of intoxicants for the sake of the pleasurable effect, 
the methods whereby the brain and the whole nervous system 
may be drugged into artificial repose, and the mind exalted 
into an artificial sense of happiness, seem to have been known 
from the earliest ages. In the twenty-fourth century before 
Christ Noah “ planted a vineyard, and he drank of the wine, 
and was drunken.” Homer, who lived eight or nine hundred 
years before Christ, often speaks of wine, and also describes 
Helen, the wife of Menelaus, as preparing for her guests a 
nepenthe, a mystic beverage, the effects of which, as set forth 
by the poet, are recognized as simply intoxication. 

Doubtless, even in those early times, various kinds of in- 
toxicants were employed. The East addicted itself chiefly to 
opium and hemp, while the Western nations had recourse 
mostly to alcoholic beverages. For many centuries none but 
those which are now classified as fermented drinks were known. 
Intoxicating wine or beer was obtained from the juice of the 
grape, the apple, the pear, from honey and milk, and from 
preparations of wheat, barley, and the various cereals. These 
beverages were sometimes made still more intoxicating by the 
addition of powerful drugs of various kinds. 

In their simplest forms, however, these alcoholic drinks 
were regarded as liable to be used to the injury of the con- 
sumer. The Hebrew Scriptures abound in warnings. The 
Chinese historians claim that one of their emperors, eleven 
centuries before the Christian era, prohibited the use of wine 
because of the innumerable evils which it produces. The 
Carthagenians by law forbade the use of wine in the camps 
of their armies, and also commanded every magistrate to ab- 
stain totally during the term of his public service. Draco 
punished drunkenness with death. Lycurgus, King of Thrace, 
alarmed by the effects of wine among his subjects, commanded 
all the vines in his kingdom to be destroyed ; and centuries 
later Terbaldus, a Bulgarian prince, enforced the same stern 
but effectual measure among his people. 

The invention of the process of distillation increased the 
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evil. The intoxicant, in its concentrated form, can be more 
easily conveyed from place to place, and when used the 
effect is more rapid and powerful. When or by whom the 
distilling process was discovered cannot now be ascertained. 
The first distinct historic reference to it dates back to the 
thirteenth century, when we hear of it in connection with the 
researches of the Alchemists. Distillation has supplied new 
facilities for indulgence, and augmented the ravages of intem- 
perance in all lands. Distilled spirits were at first kept by 
the apothecary, and used only as a medicine. They are 
mentioned as having been used as a cordial for the first time 
in 1581 by the English soldiers who were engaged in assisting 
the Netherlands in the war with Spain. 

The manifold evils attending the common use of intoxicants 
darken the page from the very beginning of history. A 
nation not yet escaped from the hard toil and frugal fare in- 
separable from the first subduing of the soil, might indeed be 
for a tine protected by its poverty ; but no sooner had agri- 
culture and the other arts begun their progress, and a degree 
of civilization been attained, than this insidious foe began to 
undermine their rising greatness. Egypt, Chaldea, Greece, 
Rome, all the great nations of the past, felt its power. Here 
and there a wise king saw the peril; statesmen sometimes 
exerted their wisdom and ingenuity to avert the evil, or at 
least retard its steady advance; but their success was too often 
only partial, or, at the best, temporary. To-day intoxicants 
hold sway in all lands, in defiance of reason, conscience, the 
instinct of self-preservation, and of the united power of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. 

The Temperance Reform in its present shape, putting forth 
a definite doctrine, seeking strength in organization, and join- 
ing open battle with the enemy, is of very recent date. There 
was indeed in England, four hundred years ago, an association 
formed, the members of which pledged themselves not to ex- 
ceed a certain quantity of alcoholic drink per diem; but such 
reform measures as this were at that time of necessity only the 
fancy or the freak of a day, an agreement of boon companions, 
made with little of conviction, and speedily broken. On 
Christmas day, in the year 1600, a company of German nobles 
formed a society which they named “The Order of Tem- 
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perance,” the members of which pledged themselves never to 
become intoxicated, and, to this end, never to exceed fourteen 
cups of wine a day. 

Almost down to our own times the sincere advocates of 
reform were rendered well-nigh powerless by the lack of a 
true theory. It seemed to be generally conceded that the 
moderate use of alcoholic beverages is beneficial, and that ex- 
cess only is deleterious. Even as late as 1820 there were 
societies organized in New Jersey, the members of which 
bound themselves by solemn pledge not to exceed half a pint 
each in their daily consumption of rum and whisky. Still this 
measure, ridiculous as it now looks, may be construed as evi- 
dence that the popular mind was beginning to wake to a sense 
of the evils which darkened the land. The fearful havoc of 
intemperance had torced itself upon public attention, and men 
were beginning to study the problems thrust upon them. In 
the year 1800 Micajah Pendleton, of Nelson County, Virginia, 
drew up a pledge which prohibited the use, not only of dis- 
tilled spirits, but of wine and cider. Having signed it himself, 
he circulated it among his neighbors for signatures, but made 
no attempt to organize a society or originate any general 
movement. 

A noted patriot of the Revolution has the honor of leading 
the vanguard of the Temperance Reform. In 1804 Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, an eminent physician and 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, pub- 
lished an essay entitled “An Inquiry into the Effects of 
Ardent Spirits upon the Human Body and Mind.” It is not 
unjust to other good men to say that this was the first effectual 
blow struck in the war of argument and scientific research. 
In 1805, Dr. Ebenezer Porter, of Connecticut, preached and 
published an able sermon on the subject of intemperance, dis- 
cussing the matter from the religious point of view. These 
publications, coming as they did from sources which insured 
them a hearing, accomplished much good. Dr. Rush’s essay, 
in particular, attracted great attention, not only throughout 
the United States, but in Europe. 

In 1808 a society was formed in Saratoga County, New 
York, as the result of the active labors of Dr. B. J. Clark, of 
Moreau. It assumed the name of “‘ The Temperate Society of 
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Moreau and Northumberland.” Forty-three members, chiefly 
farmers, agreed not to drink “rum, gin, whisky, wine, or any 
distilled spirits, or compositions of the same, or any of them, 
except by the advice of a physician, or in case of actual disease, 
(also excepting wine at public dinners,) under penalty of 
‘twenty-five cents.” The fine for getting drunk was fifty cents. 
The next year, 1809, the ‘‘ Greenfield and Milton Temperance 
Society” was organized, with a form of pledge which went 
nearly, if not quite, to the extent of excluding all beverages 
which contained in any degree the intoxicating element; but 
the movement was so far in advance of public sentiment that 
it attracted little attention. 

In 1811 the General Association of Massachusetts appointed 
a committee to co-operate with committees of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church and the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut in devising measures to lessen the mischiefs 
produced by the excessive use of intoxicating liquors. After 
several meetings and @onsiderable correspondence, the com- 
mittee determined in favor of the establishment of a State 
society for the prosecution of the work of reform. A general 
meeting of all friendly to the project was called at the State 
House in Boston, and on the 5th of February, 1813, the Con- 
stitution of “The Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of 
Intemperance ” was adopted and the Society was formed. The 
object of the Society, as defined in the second article, was “ to 
discountenance and suppress the too free use of ardent spirits, 
and its kindred vices, profaneness and gaming, and to encourage 
and promote temperance and general morality.” This Society 
effected some local good, but the timid, compromising language 
in which it defined its object evinces unsettled convictions and 
uncertain counsels. It was, however, a beginning. It helped 
to keep the eyes of thinking men directed to the evils around 
them, and to the question of efficient remedy. They began to 
see more and more clearly that to argue and strive against ex- 
cess only is labor lost, and that the theory which allowed the 
“ moderate ” use must be abandoned, or nothing awaited the 
Society but a feeble existence and final defeat. It was re- 
solved, therefore, to form a society on a better foundation. 

In the autumn of 1825 a few earnest advocates of reform 
met to compare views, and after prayer, and a free and full 
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conferenve, resolved to attempt the formation of a society 
based on the principle of abstinence from the use of all dis- 
tilled liquors. Invitations were issued, and after prolonged 
consultation, and one or two preliminary meetings, the society 
was formed, the Constitution being adopted and the officers 
elected at a meeting held in Boston, February 13, 1826. Thus 
“The American Society for the Promotion of Temperance ” 
sprang into life, and began its career of power and usefulness, 
the Rev. Mr. Hewitt being appointed the first General Agent, 
and laboring for six months with great efficiency. In 1827, 
the Rev. Justin Edwards, D.D., was elected Corresponding 
Secretary, which office he filled with great ability and success 
till 1836. 

The cause had now really taken hold upon the public mind. 
Societies were forming in every direction. In 1829 there were 
eleven State organizations, and about a thousand local societies. 
It is evident that the correct theory of reform had not yet 
been reached; but the measures which had been inaugurated 
secured a candid and thorough investigation and a fearless in- 
terpretation of the facts; and the public mind, once roused to 
vigorous action, would not be likely to rest in any position 
which compromised the truth. Yet the principle upon which 
the Society sought to carry on the war against intemperance 
was incorrect, and, as an instrument of reform, was wholly in- 
adequate to do the work. To condemn distilled liquors, and at 
the same time allow the use of fermented beverages, is to make 
a broad distinction where there is little real difference. 

Fermented liquors are simply dilutions of alcohol. Distilled 
spirits are merely a concentration of the same intoxicant. The 
difference between the two is not one of nature but of form—a 
matter of bulk and weight only. If distilled spirits are more 
dangerous than the other forms of the intoxicant, it is because 
by the diminution of bulk and weight they become more avail- 
able for continual and reckless indulgence. The stomach and 
. the veins, mathematically considered, will contain as much of 
the concentration as of the dilution, and consequently, by using 
the concentration, the drinker is able to subject himself to the 
action of a larger dose of the drug. A man may drink at one 
draught brandy sufficient to kill him in a few hours. If he 
cannot do the same thing by the use of beer or cider it is 
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merely because the quantity which he finds himself able to 
swallow does not contain enough of the drug to be fatal. 
Moreover, the concentrated forms of the drug afford greater 
facilities for concealment, conveyance, and perpetual indul- 
gence. In journeying by land or sea, on foot, on horseback, 
or in the train, men carry brandy where they would not dream 
of carrying a supply of beer. A given amount of alcohol 
concentrated will also intoxicate more rapidly than if largely 
diluted. Distilled spirits, too, can be kept for any length of 
time without change, whereas fermented liquors are liable to 
become acid and unpalatable. 

And yet the intoxicating principle of wine, beer, cider, 
whisky, rum, brandy, and all the rest, is one and the same. It 
is the alcohol which gives to each its fascination, and produces 
the coveted effect. It is the alcohol which by continued use 
slowly and silently binds soul and body in ebains, and drags its 
hapless victim through all depths of shame and sorrow down to 
a drunkard’s grave and a drunkard’s hell. When the friends 
of reform sounded the alarm against distilled spirits, but were 
silent in regard to the use of fermented beverages, they com- 
mitted an enormous mistake—a mistake which would have 
necessarily proved fatal to their hopes. had it not been so 
palpable an error that it could not last. 

But imperfect as were the tools with which it wrought, the 
Society did good work, and the reform progressed. Some of 
the ablest men of the day identified themselves with it, and 
warmly advocated its principles. The same year in which the 
American Society for the Promotion of Temperance was formed, 
the Rev. Lyman Beecher, then pastor of a Church in Litchfield, 
Conn., preached to his people six powerful discourses on the 
“Nature, Signs, Evils, and Remedy of Intemperance.” These 
sermons were published in 1827, and produced a great effect. 
Dr. Reuben D. Mussey, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in 
Dartmouth College, delivered an elaborate and thoroughly scien- 
tific address before the Medical Convention of New Hampshire, 
in which he gave all the weight of his professional reputation to 
the cause of reform. President Wilbur Fisk, of the Wesleyan 
University, at Middletown, Conn., was among its most eloquent 
advocates. Chancellor Walworth, of New York, was one of 
the first presidents of the general Society. Stephen Van 
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Rensselaer and Edward C. Delavan, both of Albany, N. Y., 
were foremost in contributing funds for spreading information 
by means of the press, Samuel Chipman visited the alms- 
houses and prisons throughout the State of New York, and the 
appalling array of facts which he presented in his reports was 
quoted at every public meeting. He found by careful inquiry 
that “three fourths of the pauperism, and more than five sixths 
of the crime,” sprang directly from the drinking habits of the 
people. These able sermons, essays, and reports had a wide 
circulation, and every-where attracted attention and produced 
conviction. In every part of the land temperance societies 
were organized, and multitudes signed the pledge and thus 
publicly enrolled themselves in the ranks of reform. 

The arguments adduced and the facts gathered by the advo- 
cates of temperance made their way abroad, and attracted the 
attention of thoughtful men of other nations. In 1829 the 
first temperance society in the British dominions, pledging 
its members to abstain from all use of distilled liquors, was 
formed at New Ross, Ireland, as the result of the labors of the 
Rev. George Carre. The same year a society of the same 
character was formed in Glasgow, Scotland. The first society 
in England was organized in Yorkshire in the early part of 
1830, and the first public meeting of the London Temperance 
Society was held in June of that year. A temperance society 
was algo formed in Sweden in 1830. In 1831 the Hibernia 
Temperance Society was organized in Dublin. In a very short 
space of time temperance societies were established in Canada, 
in various European countries, and in Bermuda, South Africa, 
Australia, India, and Ceylon. In the Sandwich Islands the 
Queen ordered all the ardent spirits on hand to be destroyed, 
and forbade the importation. Thus the minds of men were 
drawn to the consideration of the evils of intemperance, and 
earnest search was made for an effectual remedy. In America 
great results were produced. The well-authenticated statistics 
of Mr. Chipman and others created alarm, and forced upon all 
candid minds the conviction that the most strenuous efforts 
ought to be put forth to stay the ravages of the destroyer; and, 
unquestionably, great good was accomplished. In 1833 there 
were already six thousand local societies, with more than a mill- 
ion of members; two thousand distilleries had been stopped ; 
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five thousand inebriates had been saved, and the spirit ration 
had been wholly discontinued in the United States army, and 
nearly so in the navy. 

And still the logic of the reform was incomplete, the solid 
rock had not yet “been reached. The great efforts of the 
reformers had been directed against the use of distilled liquors 
only, and the pledge in general use had reference to these 
alone. It was tacitly conceded, or even openly confessed, that 
cider, beer, and wine are harmless, and perhaps indispensable. 
The model temperance man was represented as one who abhors 
the “fiery product of the still,” and indulges only in the “ pure 
blood of the grape” or of the apple. Nevertheless, great good 
had been done. A fearless spirit of inquiry had been aroused ; 
public attention had been called to the existence of an enor- 
mous evil; the consciences of Christians had been reached, 
and the public mind, once in motion, would not rest until it 
had pushed its researches and its reasonings to their true termi- 
nation. A pyramid cannot be made to stand on its little end. 
The Temperance Reform could not maintain the position in 
which it was placed. 

Brandy, rum, whisky, and the other liquors regarded as 
dangerous and prohibited by the pledge, contain about fifty per 
cent. of aleohol. Wine, beer, cider, the use of which was 
allowed, contain from eight to twenty per cent. of this self-same 
alcohol. The lover of brandy or whisky seldom or never 
drinks his favorite liquor without so diluting it with water as 
to make the mixture no stronger in alcohol than ordinary wine 
or cider. Why then condemn, in vigorous terms, the potations 
of the one class of victims, and commend the indulgences of 
the other? The chief difference between the wine-bibber and 
the brandy-drinker is, that the one finds his beverage already 
diluted, the other dilutes to suit his taste. 

The logic of visible results was also against the half-way 
reasonings and partial measures of the Society. Not a few 
inebriates professed a desire to reform, and signed the pledge 
which bound them to abstain from distilled liquors; but while 
they continued the use of cider and wine the old appetite not 
only remained alive, but kept upon them, as firmly as ever, its 
iron grasp. It was soon seen that a drunkard could sign the 
pledge und keep it, and be intoxicated as often and as thoroughly 
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as ever. It was found, too, that the tyrannous appetite can be 
acquired by the use of fermented drinks, and that it is so ac- 
quired in a majority of cases where the ensnarement is fatal. 
The friends of the cause found their convictions tending, with 
the certainty of the law of gravitation, in the direction of the 
only true principle of reform—total abstinence from all that in- 
toxicates. 

As we have seen, this principle was incorporated in Micajah 
Pendleton’s pledge in 1800, and also in the pledge of the 
Greenfield and Milton Society in 1809, but in neither case was 
any save a local effect produced. Nevertheless, thinking men 
began every-where to see that the reform must perfect its 
methods, and advance with the growing light. At a meeting 


of the Temperance Society of. Preston, in the county of Lan-— 


caster, England, held March 26, 1833, a total abstinence 
pledge was adopted, and thirty-four persons signed it. By the 
close of the year there were six hundred members. At one of 
the meetings of this Society Richard Turner, a reformed 
inebriate, who had a slight impediment in his speech, made a 
little address, and, in naming the distinctive feature of the new 
movement, called it the ¢total principle. The odd expression 
caught the public ear, and suited the public humor, and thus 
gave rise to the popular name of the Tee-total movement. 
During the year the example of the Preston reformers was fol- 
lowed by the societies at Paisley, Scotland, and St. John’s, 
New Brunswick. In May, 1833, a Convention, to which all 
the temperance societies in the United States were invited to 
send delegates, was held at Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
forming a National Temperance Society. Four hundred dele- 
gates, representing twenty-one States, were in attendance, and 
the national organization was formed. A resolution was offered 
in favor of adopting the new form of the pledge, but was voted 
down. A similar resolution, offered at a meeting of the British 
and Foreign Temperance Society, met with the same fate. 
The Convention at Philadelphia, however, while refusing to 
adopt the new pledge, passed a resolution “ that the vital inter- 
ests and complete success of the temperance cause demand that 
in all the efforts of the friends of that cause against the use of 
ardent spirits, no substitute except pure water be recommended 
as a drink.” 
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The agitation of the question of Total Abstinence, and the 
necessity of basing the whole reform movement upon it con- 
tinued, and the most sincere and earnest friends of the cause 
were divided in opinion. Some thought the use of fermented 
beverages beneficial ; some were fearful of ultra measures ; some 
considered the new pledge a virtual condemnation of Christ 
and the miracle at Cana of Galilee. The controversy took a 
wide range; able articles appeared in the Reviews and other 
periodicals, and volumes not a few were published on the sub- 
ject. But all the while experience and daily observation were 
steadily accumulating proofs that the old pledge was incom- 
plete as a principle, and inadeqnate as a practical instrument 
of reform. A few of the original advocates of the canse could 
not be convinced of the wisdom of the advanced step pro- 
posed. Perhaps some of them, at the begining of the discns- 
sion, took ground with so much positiveness that they were 
hardly capable afterward of changing their opinions. 

Still among the great mass of the active friends of the re- 
form the advanced idea steadily gained strength, and at the 
annual meeting of the American Temperance Society, held at 
Saratoga in August, 1836, the total abstinence principle was 
formally adopted, and from that time it has been the settled 
policy of the whole reform movement in America. The En- 
glish societies adopted the new pledge about the same time; 
and now, so far as we can learn, there is no society in existence 
which expects, on any other principle, to wage effectual war 
against intemperance. 

Still the controversy is not yet wholly ended. While the 
active advocates of the reform long ago reached the conclusion 
that it is folly to war against distilled spirits, and at the same 
time tolerate the use of fermented drinks, there are a few 
others who claim to be “as much in favor of temperance as 
any body,” and yet are constantly pleading for a return to the 
old platform. The brewers themselves are arguing that the 
true way to save the community from the evils of intemper- 
ance is to substitute beer for the more concentrated liquors. 
In their appeal to the Legislature of New Jersey, presented to 
that body in 1872, they attempt to show that the consumption 
of distilled spirits is decreasing, and claim that “this credita- 
ble diminution of consumption is not due to temperance 
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efforts,” but that “ the marked increase of malt liquors ” proves 
that they “have evidently taken the place of the more potent 
spirits.” 

This sophism has often been urged in the discussion, and as 
often refuted. Distillation dates back six hundred years; 
drunkenness has been known among men for forty centuries, 
The Hebrew Scriptures often allude to the intemperance of the 
times. It was potent among the vices which overthrew Baby- 
lon, Persia, Macedon, and Rome. Camillus gained his great 
victory over Brennus and the Gauls because the enemy, ex- 
ulting in their first success, began to plunder, and, finding 
abundance of wine, gave themselves up to beastly intoxication. 
Tacitus states that the Germans in his day were a drunken 
people, and that they made their intoxicating drink from 
barley. The Anglo-Saxons were fearfully addicted to drink, 
and so were the Danes who overran England a thousand years 
ago. All this was before the invention of the process of dis- 
tillation. No depths of drunken debavch are deeper than those 
into which men plunged centuries before “the more potent 
spirits” were known. Consequently, by the use of fermented 
drinks only, there may be drunken revels as brutish as Belshaz- 
zar’s feast, and as wide-spread intemperance and ruin as marked 
the last days of the Roman empire. 

Modern examples are as significant as the ancient. The 
English cannot claim to be a temperate people. The London 
Times, a journal which has been noted during the whole period 
of its existence for a blind and venomous hatred of every thing 
in the shape of a reform, exclaims in a recent issue, “ Among 
all the writers, all the talkers, all the preachers, all the workers, 
all the names we see daily blesoned on the réle of English fame, 
are there none that will set about to abate this nuisance and 
scandal, our national drunkenness?” Yet beer is the bane of 
England, as truly as whisky is of Ireland. And the present 
enormous consumption of beer in England is in part, at least, 
the result of trusting in the fallacious idea that bad habits save 
men from worse. In the year 1830 certain British statesmen, 
deploring the prevalence of intemperance, thought to lessen 
the evil by increasing the facilities for the consumption of fer- 
mented beverages. “This led to the passage of the famous 
“ Beer-House Act” of the Duke of Wellington. One of the 
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effects which had been anticipated did really follow. The sale 
and use of beer rapidly increased until it assumed enormous 
proportions. The other effect which had been hoped for, 
the decrease in the consumption of distilled liquors, did not 
follow. 

All classes of disinterested witnesses testify that the beer- 
houses of England are the source of incalculable evil. Nothing 
ean be more conclusive than the report of the committee of 
the Convocation of Canterbury, published in 1869. The com- 
mittee consisted of eighteen clergymen, all men of note in the 
Established Church. They sent circulars to reliable men, resi- 
dents in various parts of the Archiepiscopate, which includes 
nearly half the population of England, asking for information 
in regard to the prevalent evil, and what ought to be done to 
suppress it. The replies elicited are almost unanimously to the 
effect that intemperance is increasing, and that the multiplica- 
tion of beer-shops is the cause of it. The remedy recom- 
mended is, to close them. England has one million of her 
people dependent on public charity, and spends hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually for beer. 

Our own country bids fair to repeat this melancholy ex- 
perience. The manufacture of lager beer was introduced into 
the United States a little over twenty years ago, since which 
time the consumption of fermented beverages has increased at 
a rate which is well calculated to alarm as well as astonish us. 
During the early years of the manufacture the public had no re- 
liable informationin regard to the quantity made and consumed, 
but since the war the records of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment furnish full and reliable data. Breweries and distilleries 
are taxed in proportion to the quantities manufactured by 
them ; and we can safely take it for granted that the manufact- 
urers make and sell all upon which they pay the tax. The re- 
ceipts of the department show as follows: 


Distilled Spirits. Fermented Drinks. 
Gallons. Gallons, 


14,600,000 | 1866....... se ies . 158,569,000 

14,588,738 death ound 180,399,000 

7,321,909 176,265,000 

I RESRERS 62,092,414 aa 181,858,000 
78,488,196 coimih As wie ee 

piaecue oeseceee 62,314,627 secesecessecs+ 221,951,000 
.. 66,235,578 vee seveesees 248,309,000 
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These figures are taken directly from the report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. They demonstrate the fact 
that the quantity of fermented drinks consumed among us has 
increased ninety millions of gallons in the space of six years, 
or at the rate of fifteen millions annually. Nearly the whole 
of the enormous quantity specified was lager beer, which costs 
the consumer about one dollar a gallon, The comparatively 
small quantities of cider, wine, and ale which enter into the 
sum total retail at the same rates, at the least. Consequently 
the appalling fact stands before us, that in the one item of fer- 
mented drinks, the national waste, originating in the drink- 
ing habits of our people, is increasing at the rate of fifteen 
millions of dollars annually. 

It must be confessed that the returns of the quantity of 
spirits distilled do not look well. They prove, indeed, that in 
the year 1866 less than fifteen million gallons paid the tax; 
that the tax was paid on a Jittle more than seven million gal- 
lons in 1868, while the next year but one shows ten times that 
quantity. It is true that previous to 1869 the tax was two 
dollars a gallon, and that year it was reduced to fifty cents, 
but how does this circumstance account for the sudden in- 
crease? The supply of brandy, rum, whisky, and the rest, 
was just as abundant at the hotels and grog-shops in 1868 as 
in 1869. Was the greater part of it spurious liquor, com- 
pounded of water and drugs? Or did vast quantities of liquor 
find their way to market without paying the tax? No doubt 
both devices were resorted to without scruple, dealers defraud- 
ing the Government or cheating their customers as best suited 
their own convenience or their sense of safety. 

One thing, however, these figures certainly do not prove. 
They furnish no evidence whatever that, as the use of ferment- 
ed drinks increases, the use of the more concentrated liquors 
grows less. The evidence is rather to the effect that they ad- 
vance with equal steps. The steady growth of the national 
vice is seen also in the regular increase in the number of liquor 
dealers, wholesale and retail. The records of the Revenue 
Department show that in the year 1868 there were 135,636 
places of sale which paid tax. In 1872 the number had be- 
come 168,420; an increase of 32,784 in four years. This great 
army of grog-eellers paid taxes; but doubtless another great 
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army sold alcohol and defrauded the Government. The closest 
observer can see no evidence that the general use of fermented 
beverages tends to lessen intemperance, or even diminish, in 
any perceptible degree, the consumption of the more concen- 
trated alcoholic liquors. Total abstinence is the true plat- 
form, the only tenable position. 

In 1838 the Rev. Theobald Mathew, a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the city of Cork, Ireland, became an active 
laborer in the temperance field, and was the means of accom- 
plishing an immense amount of good. He administered the 
pledge to 150,000 persons in Cork alone in the space of five 
months. In Galway, in two days’ time, 100,060 took the 
pledge. THe traveled throughout Ireland on his blessed mis- 
sion ; he crossed over to England, and was very successful there. 
In 1850 he came to America, and was every-where honored, both 
by Protestants and Catholics, as a public benefactor, and every- 
where thousands pledged adherence to the cause which he rep- 
resented, Dying in 1856, at the age of sixty-six years, after 
having devoted eighteen years of his life and spent all his prop- 
erty in the prosecution of his philanthropic labors, he will ever 
be remembered as Ireland’s great “Apostle of Teinperance.” 

In 1840 the Washingtonian movement began its brief but 
wonderful career. Six intemperate drinkers, Mitchell, Hoss, 
Anderson, Steers, M’Curley, and Campbell, in the city of Bal- 
timore, met Friday evening, April 2, in their accustomed place 
of resort and suddenly resolved to reform. They drew up a 
pledge and signed it on the spot, calling themselves the Wash- 
ingtonian Society. They began to hold public meetings, and 
told the wondering crowds the simple story of their former evil 
ways and their escape, and invited every man who was in- 
thralled as they had been to break his chains as they had done 
and be free. A powerful effect was produced, which spread 
like circles in water till it reached the remotest part of the 
land. Crowds attended the meetings of these bold reformers, 
and thousands took the pledge at their hands, Many of their 
converts entered the field as lecturers, and Washingtonian 
Societies sprung up in every direction. In the brief space 
of about four or five years it is estimated that 150,000 drunk- 
ards and 500,000 other persons signed the pledge of total 
abstinence. 
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The Washingtonian movement, as a form of active aggres- 
sion, waned as suddenly as it had grown into magnitude. The 
causes of its decadence are not difficult to trace. The toper’s 
motley became the only wear for an acceptable lecturer, and a 
sudden crowd of profuse talkers, for whom no one was respon- 
sible, rushed into public notice and took possession of the field. 
Some were sincere, sensible, and intelligent, and did good 
service. Others were simply mercenaries, caring only for 
notoriety and pay. These latter were not long in discovering 
that the man who could tell the best story secured the largest 
crowd and the most money. Soon the country was overrun 
by a multitude of busy men, many of whom were arrogant 
and ignorant, without character or conscience, and who dealt 
in protessed experiences which were often pure inventions, and 
sometimes foolish, indelicate, and even profane. The move- 
ment broke down, and disappointed its originators and the 
friends of the cause in general, because it lacked an efficient 
organization by means of which the intelligence, piety, and 
sagacity which really existed in its ranks could select its 
workers and direct their labors. 

In September, 1842, the Order of the Sons of Temperance 
was founded in the city of New York. Prior to this date the 
societies were organized on the simplest plan. All who signed 
the pledge and kept it were accounted members. Officers 
were elected to provide for the holding of public meetings, the 
circulation of temperance publications, and the securing of 
signatures to the pledge; but there ended their duties and 
their powers. Certain ardent friends of the cause, believing 
that solid strength could be derived from a more compact form 
of organization, erected the new Society somewhat after the 
model of the Free Masons and Odd Fellows. The Sons of 
Temperance have their initiation ceremonies, their pass-words 
whereby the members are recognized, their weekly meetings, 
conducted according to the forms provided in the Ritual, ona 
their payments of monthly dues into the treasury, from which, 
according to the original plan, every member was entitled, 
cases Of sickness, to draw a certain sum weekly during the 
continuance of his illness. This last feature of the compact, 
however, was afterward made optional, each Local Division re- 
taining or laying it aside, as was deemed best. The body is 
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governed by the National Division, which is composed of dele- 
gates from the Grand (or State) Divisions, which are made up 
of delegates from the Local Divisions or Societies. 

In 1845 the Order of the Templars of Honor and Temper- 
ance, and in 1851 the Order of Good Templars, were organized 
on principles substantially the same as those of the Sons of 
Temperance. Besides these several minor bodies, as the Rech- 
abites and Good Samaritans, were formed, all aiming to do good 
in the same field. The numbers gathered by these various or- 
ganizations have been very considerable, and the amount of 
good done is great. During times of almost general apathy 
and inactivity the temperance orders maintained their organ- 
izations, and often, without aid from other sources, kept a force 
of lecturers in the field and carried on the war. The warmth 
of their fellowship, their frequent meetings, and the perpetual 
warnings and words of encouragement of the ritual, have, in 
multiplied cases, given strength to the failing purpose of men 
escaping from the foe, and cheered them in the hours of de- 
spondency and fiery trial. All honor to the “Sons,” the 
“ Templars,” and all other faithful workers in the cause of truth 
and humanity ! 

The tide of thought and discussion at length reached the 
traffic, and began to demand its right to be. The traffic could 
not bear the examination. It is not only useless, but essentially 
thievish, treacherous, and murderous. The vender smiles upon 
his victims, and does all that lies in his power to lure them into 
his den; and does it with a mean, dishonest intent—the deter- 
mination to sacrifice to his own avarice all that they ought to 
hold dear. He knows that he is really their enemy, and that 
he makes merchandise of the weaknesses and vices of men. 
He knows well that the path Which leads to his shop is the way 
of death, and that the wise never set foot therein. He knows 
that the money upon which he lays his pitiless hand is the 
price of the food and clothing of the victim’s family; that for 
lack of it little innocent children cry for bread, and go barefoot 
and cold in wintry weather, and wives and mothers, worse than 
widowed, toil on in direst poverty and suffering, and strive in 
vain to stem the dark tide that steadily surges against them, 
sweeping every joy, every hope, every element of their earthly 
welfare, into a bottomless abyss. He knows that because of his 
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vile trade the prison and the almshouse are crowded, our 
taxes burdensome, the streets of our cities unsafe at night, and 
that every day we hear of violence and murder, and brutal out- 
rage worse than murder. 

The logic of the Temperance Reform leads inevitably to the 
legal suppression of the public sale of alcoholic beverages. 
The reasoning by which the conclusion is reached is plain. The 
sale and use of intoxicating drinks are dangerous and burden- 
some to the community and hostile to the public welfare. 
Society has a right to protect itself. Whatever a man living 
alone, like Crusoe on his island, may do, he has no right to 
make war upon his fellow-citizens and seek to live by plunder. 
He has no right to be a beast of prey. If he deliberately and 
of set purpose becomes such he must expect the fate of a beast 
of prey. For several centuries the license system has existed 
both in England and America, and all the legislation of the 
past upon this subject openly concedes that the liquor traftic, 
dangerous at the best, is very liable to become detrimental to 
the common good ; that it is a proper subject of legal control, 
and that its demands for toleration are to be held subordinate 
to the claims of the public welfare. The very idea of a license 
system involves the principle that no man has a right to engage 
in the traffic unless the authorities, by specific action, bestow it 
upon him; and that the question whether the privilege shall 
be bestowed in a given case is not to be determined by the sup- 
posed interests of the applicant, but with reference to the 
general good. The fact is, the profits of the traftic are so great, 
and so little of capital, character, and skill is necessary to its 
prosecution, that there is a constant pressure into it of the in- 
dolent, the shiftless, and the vicious. In both England and 
America, long before the Temperance Reform began its benef: 
icent work, statesmen saw that legal restraint was an absolute 
necessity. 

But the license system, while it may lessen the number of 
dealers, really lends moral support to the traffic by giving 
it the sanction of law. As the scales fall from the eyes of 
the people, they begin to question and reason; and for 
the last thirty years especially there has been a steady accu- 
mulation, first of suspicion, then of conviction, then of deter- 
mined hostility to such laws. It has come to be the univer- 
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sal judgment of the friends of the reform that the legal pro- 
tection of the vile trade is a legal monstrosity, totally at vari- 
ance, not only with morality and the Christian religion, but 
with civilization itself. 

In a republic, every strong conviction prevalent among the 
people in regard to matters affecting the general welfare inevit- 
ably finds its way to the ballot-box and the legislative hall. In 
seeking to embody their convictions in forms of law, the friends 
of reform encountered many obstacles. Not a few of their own 
number doubted the wisdom of legal measures. Prohibitory 
legislation in regard to the traffic was new and untried, and it 
was found difficult to make laws that were free from legal ob- 
jection, and at the same time efficient. And then the hosts of 
men who were interested in the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating drinks formed a compact body of opponents, organ- 
ized, alert, untiring, and unscrupulous. This enemy, powerful 
in numbers, money, and influence among the lower stratum of 
politicians, madé vigorous resistance at the polls, in the halls 
of legislation, and in the courts. 

In almost every State where a prohibitory law was at any 
time passed, the first attempt took the shape of a test of the 
popular conviction, the new legislation being submitted to the 
popular vote before it went into operation. Thus in the State 
of New York a law prohibiting the public sale of alcoholic 
drinks was passed in 1845, submitted to the people, and re- 
ceived a large majority; but secret and potent influences 
secured its repeal in 1847, in spite of the most emphatic re- 
monstrances of the friends of reform. About the same time 
the same measure was tried in New Jersey, and reached the 
same result by a similar process. Other States passed through 
a like experience. Generally, the career of the law consisted 
of three brief stages: first, the passage of the law, to go into 
operation if approved by a popular vote; second, the vote of 
the people approving the measure ; third, the decision of the 
courts that a law so framed as to depend for its existence upon 
a popular vote is unconstitutional. 

In 1851 the Legislature of Maine passed a stringent pro- 
hibitory law, in the framing of which the wisdom gained by 
former failures was made as far as possible available. Going 
into operation, it was found to be effective, and its very effi- 
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ciency made the opposition fiercer than ever, and two years 
after craft and corruptioi secured its repeal. Again it was 
made a direct political issue, and the party favoring its re- 
enactment prevailed by a great majority, and in 1856 the law 
was established on a foundation not to be shaken, The evil 
ingenuity of law-breakers has rendered additional provisions 
necessary from time to time; but the fundamental principle, 
the total suppression of the traffic in alcohol as a beverage, re- 
mains, and shapes all legislation on the subject. And it has 
wrought wonders, and is still working wonders. The liquor 
traflic is not wholly annihilated, but its power is destroyed, and 
its ravages are greatly lessened. Crime, pauperism, vice, the 
entire brood of depravities that draw their inspiration from the 
grog-shop, are greatly decreased. Taxes are less burdensome, 
life and property are safer, and every public interest is ad- 
vanced. This is the testimony of all impartial and reliable 
witnesses. To satisfy the last obstinate doubt in regard to this 
let evidence not to be contradicted speak—the records of the 
Internal Revenue Department. 

It must be remembered that in the books of the revenue 
office all who sell intoxicating drinks, no matter for what 
purpose, whether for chemical or medicinal use or as beverages, 
are classified as dealers, and taxed as such; and that the duty 
of the revenue officer is simply to collect the tax, whether by 
the State law the sale may be legal or illegal. Moreover, the 
revenue officers, receiving their appointments from Wash- 
ington, are independent of local influences, and have every 
incentive to do their duty without fear or favor. Consequently 
their returns are by far the most reliable that can be obtained. 


We select for comparison with Maine, where prohibition has, 


prevailed seventeen years, the States of New York and New 

Jersey, where the license system has prevailed for two cen- 
ys 

turies. The returns include all sales of intoxicating liquors by 

druggists and all sorts of dealers and for all purposes. 


New York. New Jersey. Maine. 

Population..........- 4,387,464 906,096 626,915 

Liquor Taxes........ ‘ $7,111,348 $1,015,925 $85,247 

Per Inhabitant........ $1 62 $1 12 13e. 

Places of Sale..... ere 27,899 6,970 745 
Number of Inhabitants 

toeach place of sale. — 157 130 841 
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These returns are for the year ending June 30, 1872. This 
same year the District of Columbia, with a population of 
131,700, paid tax on 1,150 places of sale, or one for 114 in- 
habitants. The whole number of places of sale paying taxes 
that year in the United States was 168,420, or one to 231 in- 
habitants; and the entire amount received in liquor taxes was 
$57,734,015, or $1 48 to each inhabitant. Any man who, in 
the face of these facts, will persist in saying “that there is as 
much liquor drunk in Maine as ever,” is beyond the reach of 
rational conviction. 

In Massachusetts a long conflict, with several alternations 
of victory and defeat, has at length resulted in the fixing of an 
effective prohibitory law on a firm basis. The law passed in 
1867 was regarded as one of the best which had been framed. 
It prohibited the sale of all intoxicating drinks, including cider 
and lager beer. In 1871 the liquor interest, by craft and au- 
dacity, secured an amendment, by virtue of which the question 
of the sale of beer and cider was submitted to the popular 
vote on the local option plan; but it was soon found that 
wherever the advocates of beer and cider prevailed, all kinds 
of liquors were sold under the name of beer or cider, and the 
dark tide of death, which had been so steadily ebbing, began 
once more to flow, and threatened to be as deep and wide as 
ever; and at the last session of the Legislature the law was re- 
stored to its original form. 

A pamphlet of eighty pages, just issued by the Temperance 
Publication House at New York, lies before us containing an 
exhibit of the progress of the legal war against intemperance 
in the various States of the Union. Its pages are calculated to 
surprise and greatly encourage the friends of reform. One 
very gratifying fact is that scarce a single State of the Union 
is at rest on the subject. There is progress.on all sides. Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Iowa, and Michgan 
prohibit the sale of intoxicating drinks. Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota, New York, and Louisiana submit the question of license or 
prohibition to the local vote. In New Jersey public sentiment 
is moving steadily in the direction of a local option law for the 
whole State; Vineland in Cumberland County, Chatham in 
Morris, Montclair in Essex, and Haddon in Camden, have 
special laws, by virtue of which the question of license or no 
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licence is periodically submitted to the people, and whenever 
it has been thus submitted the victory has been with the right. 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin have what is styled a Civil Damage 
Law, by virtue of which the wife, parent, child, or employer 
of the inebriate may arraign the vender in a suit at law, and 
secure compensation, as far as money can do it, for the injuries 
inflicted. The principle of the Civil Damage Law is wise and 
just, but a little difficult of application, inasmuch as the in- 
ebriated person may have been drinking at a score of places 
during a single day, and it may not appear which vender is the 
worst offender. It would be well to add to the law an amend- 
ment embodying the plan adopted in some States for the pro- 
tection of sheep. If the flock is attacked by dogs and damage 
done, and the cur.which did the deed cannot be discovered, or, 
if discovered, cannot be traced to his owner, then the damages 
are estimated by the proper officers and assessed upon all the dogs 
in the county, to be collected with the other regular taxes from 
the owners of the dogs, and paid to the owner of the sheep de- 
stroyed. An amendment, on the Dog Law principle, would 
give increased efficiency to the Civil Damage Law; nor would 
it put the liquor traffic below its real level in public estimation. 
In addition to the States named as having already adopted the 
Civil Damage Law, strenuous efforts are making in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas to secure the adoption of 
the principle. Ohio excels all her sister States in one thing: 
her Constitution expressly forbids the enactment of laws for the 
protection of the liquor traffic. And thus the contest goes on, 
and the sky brightens with signs of victory. Real progress has 
been made. Every year marksan advance. Total abstinence is 
now the settled doctrine of the reform. The intelligent patriot- 
ism and humanity of the age more and more emphatically con- 
demn the manufacture and the traffic as at war with all human 
welfare, and Christian Churches are fast embodying a condem- 
nation of the murderous business in their disciplinary codes of 
morals, 

The legal questions pertaining to the contest may be deemed 
at rest. The Supreme Court of the United States has been ap- 
pealed to, and has decided that each State has the right to re- 
straia the traffic at its pleasure, and even prohibit it altogether, 
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and that the payment of the Government tax secures no right 
to sell in defiance of State regulations. The Supreme Courts 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania have been appealed to by 
the opponents of the Local Option Law, and have decided that 
the principle is not of necessity contrary to the State Constitu- 
tion, and that the Chatham Law of New Jersey, and the German- 
town Law of Pennsylvania, are valid. Thus legal obstacles 
are disappearing from the path of the reform; and its enemies 
are driven from the courts and compelled to resort to less pre- 
tentions modes of warfare. The foe is still very strong. Not 
fewer than one million of the population of the United States 
are employed in making and selling intoxicants, and thus are 
living upon the weaknesses, the vices, the ruin of their fellow- 
citizens. The enormous income of the traffic shows it to be 
the mightiest single moneyed interest of the country. The an- 
nual income of all the railroads reaches the total amount of 
about four hundred millions of dollars. But fermented drinks 
alone cost our people two hundred and fifty millions, and dis- 
tilled spirits nearly twice as much. The sum total of the direct 
alcoholic waste cannot be less than seven hundred millions 
of dollars a year. A trade with an income like this, no mat- 
ter how infamous or cruel, will not die easily, nor die at all 
until it has exhausted all its resources of craft, corrup- 
tion, fraud, and perhaps violence, to perpetuate its existence. 
Nevertheless, in the name of God and humanity, a banner 
has been lifted up against this proud foe, and we expect the 
victory. 

In England, too, public sentiment is steadily gathering 
volume and force, in opposition to the liquor traffic. The Per- 
missive Bill, which is a proposed law based on the principle 
of Local Option, has been pending in Parliament for several 
years; and each succeeding year it has been asked for by a 
larger body of petitioners, and has received a larger number 
of votes, than before. Ultimate success is assured. 

The curious part of the history is the fact that, considered as 
a drug, the effect of aleohol upon the human organism is 
hardly yet determined among scientific men. Till quite recent- 
ly it was universally considered a stimulant, a substance 
having power to quicken mental and physical energy for at 
least a brief period. But later and more careful investigations 
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have shown that alcohol isin no true sense a stimulant, that its 
real effect upon a healthy human organization is to cool the 
blood, lessen the force of the circulation, the muscular vigor, 
and the sensibility of the nerves; and that it produces this 
effect in all cases, and from the very beginning of the impres- 
sion. Consequently, when the man who resorts to the drug for 
aid, and by its use feels stronger to labor, or warmer in win- 
ter’s cold, he is a victim of an utter delusion, and verifies the 
Scripture declaration that Wine ts a mocker. When this 
singular discovery becomes generally known, the power of 
alcohol as a tempter will be very greatly curtailed, and, among 
those who are not contemplating slow suicide, will be wholly 
destroyed. 





Art. IV.—THE DOCTRINE OF REPROBATION. 


NEARLY all recent bodies of divinity written from the Calvin- 
istic stand-point exhibit a uniform and somewhat remarkable 
defect—the important locus on Reprobation is entirely omitted. 
To supply this missing chapter, in a form which will admit of 
its being bound up in these defective volumes, we here present 
the doctrine in the exact dogmatic statements of the great 
theologians of the earlier Calvinistic Churches. 

Apart from its dogmatic and historic value, it is hoped that it 
may prove edifying and comforting to the elect of our time, 
few of whom, there is reason to fear, appreciate the sweetness 
and gracious power of the doctrine as did the fathers. Were 
we publishing it purely for the spiritual benefit of this class, we 
should be inclined to entitle it “ A Summer Morning Ramble 
Through a Somewhat Neglected Corner of the Calvinistic Gar- 
den of Spices.” , 


I. DEFINITION OF REPROBATION. 


1. Supralapsarian.—Final reprobation is the decree of God 
by which, according to his own most free will, for the declara- 
tion of his avenging justice, he determined to bestow upon cer- 
tain men out of the whole human race neither grace nor glory, 
but to permit them freely to fall into sin, and to leave them in 
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their sins, and finally to justly condemn them on account of 
sin.—Gomarus : De Leprobatione, thesis 2. 

2. Sublapsarian.—Reprobation is the decree of God by 
which, from the mere good pleasure of his will, he determined 
to leave certain men, whom he has not elected, in the mass of 
corruption, and when they have added sin to sin, and become 
hardened by his just judgment, to punish them eternally, for 
the manifestation of the glory of his justice.—HEIDEGGER: 
Corpus Theologiw, book v, 54. 


II. Proor tHat Gop HAS FORMED SUCH A DECREE. 


The proof that there exists such a divine decree is sought 
partly in the following passages of Scripture: Jer. vi, 30; 
Matt. vii, 23; John xvii, 9; Rom. ix, 22; 1 Pet. ii, 7,8; 
Jude. 4; Rev. xiii, 8; xvii, 8; xx, 5; partly in arguments 
like the following: (1.) If not all have been elected to eternal 
life then the rest have been reprobated; the former is true, 
therefore also the latter.* (2.) Whomsoever Christ shall drive 
away from himself in the last judgment, they surely were rep- 
robated by God from eternity. This proposition is true, since 
Christ will not drive away from himself those who have been 
elected. John vi, 37. But Christ will drive many from him- 
self in the last judgment. Matt. vii, 235; viii, 12; xxv, 41. 
(3.) If not all are sheep, but many are goats and kids who will 
go away to eternal punishment, then they were reprobated by 
God. But thatis true, as teaches the twenty-fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew. Christ declares the same to the Jews, John x, 26. (4.) If 
there are those for whom Christ prayed not, for whom his death 
is not efficacious, who are of the world, then have they been 
reprobated by God. But the first is true, as Christ testifies, 
(John xvii,) therefore the last also. (5.) If any have been 
reprobated, then there is reprobation. The former is true, 
therefore the latter also. The examples of Cain, Ham, Ish- 
mael, Esau, and Judas Iscariot prove the assumption.— 
Potanus: Syntagma Theol. Christ., iv, 10. 

Let us proceed to show that there is such a purpose in 


* Many, asif they wished to avert odium from God, admit election in such a way 
as to deny that any one is reprobated; but this is exceedingly foolish and puerile, 
sinoe election itself could not stand unless opposed to reprobation. Whom God 
passes by, he reprobates.—Cay.vin: Jnstitutio, (1585,) lib. iii, cap. xxiii, 7. 
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God as is commonly called reprobation. It appears from 
what has been already said that it is necessarily implied in 
the idea of election, so that having proved the one we have 
virtually proved the other. Election and rejection are cor- 
relative terms, and men impose on themselves, and imagine 
they conceive what it is impossible to conceive, when they ad- 
mit election and deny reprobation. When of several objects 
some are chosen, the rest are rejected. It is to no purpose to 
say that nothing has been done to them, but that they are left 
in the state in which they were found. In one sense this is 
true, and in another it is not true; because, as they might 
have been chosen, but were not, there has been an act of the 
mind refusing to choose them. The person to whom they 
were presented has said, “ These will I take and those I will 
not take."—Dr. Joun Dick: Theology, vol. i, p. 368. 


II. Way Gop HAS REPROBATED THE REPROBATE. 


Esau, while yet unpolluted by any sin, is hated. For the 
ground of predestination is not in works. The apostle does 
not say that God requited Esau according to his wickedness, 
but is content with a different solution, namely, that for this 
purpose reprobates are stirred up to opposition, [excitentur,] 
that through them the giory of God may be shown forth, 
Wherefore he declares that God hath mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and whom he will be hardeneth. Do you see that 
he refers each to the will of God alone? We have no reason, 
save that so it pleases him.—CaLvIN: Jnstitutio, lib. iii, cap. 
xxii, 11. 

The cause of reprobation was neither foreseen unbelief, nor 
foreseen sin, nor hatred of God toward the reprobate, but 
solely the good pleasure (évdoxia) of God.—ScuarPlus: Cursus 
Theol., Geneva, 1620, p. 309. 

As the foreseen faith and good works of the saints were not 
the cause of their election, so the foreseen unbelief of the 
wicked, or other sins, were by no means the cause of their repro- 
bation by God; but as he elected those in Christ according to 
the purpose of his own will, so he reprobated these according 
to the same purpose of his will.—Zancuius: De Natura 
Dei, p. T11. 

The chief efficient cause of reprobation is God, the impell- 
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ing cause the good pleasure of God.—ALstTED: Theol. Schol., 
p. 214. 

If the efficient cause of the decree of reprobation were sin 
then would an eternal decree of God depend upon men.— 
PoLanus: Syntagma Theol., p. 1616. 

The design of reprobation is twofold: (1) the glory of God, 
which glory reprobation serves to show forth in two ways, 
namely, by manifesting God’s power and supreme right to do 
with his creatures what he will, and by commending the mercy 
of God toward the elect; (2) the salvation of the elect.— 
Scnarpius: Jbid., p. 309. 

As Christ is the cause, not of election, but of salvation, so 
unbelief is the cause, not of reprobation, butof condemnation. 
—Wo..esius: Theol. Christ., Compendium, p. 23. 

Reprobation, not less than election, is considered either abso- 
lutely with respect to one, or comparatively and relatively with 
respect to many. In the former sense it may be asked, Why 
has God reprobated this or that one? It may be answered, 
Because on account of sin he was deserving who was rep- 
robated. Not that sin can fitly be the cause of reprobation, 
else all would have been reprobated ; but because it is the con- 
dition and precedent quality, whence arises in man the possi- 
bility of reprobation. In the latter sense it may be asked, 
Why has God reprobated this one rather than that one, when 
both were equally sinners and hence could be reprobated ? 
Here it is not possible to allege sin, since that is common to 
both. And no cause can be assigned save only the good 
pleasure of God, since so it has pleased him.—Russen : Turre- 
tint Compend. Theol., auctum et ilustratum, (Amstel., 1695,) 
lib. vi, ¢. 17. 

The chief end of reprobation is the glory of God, the glory 
of his wrath and of his justice, the glory of his power and of 
his most free sovereignty ; the subordinate end with respect to 
the elect is that from his severity toward others they may 
rightly recognize the goodness of God to themselves; with re- 
spect to the reprobate, their just damnation on account of sins. 
—ALTINGIUS: Opera Omnia, (Amstel., 1687,) Meth. Theol. 
Didat., 39. 

The reason why God has decreed thus to choose certain 
men, and others not, is simply and solely his own good pleasure 
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and mere grace ; not that he foresaw that one would believe in 
Christ and another not.—Contraremonst. Coll. Haq., p. 58. 

To say that God reprobated certain men on account of fore- 
seen unbelief is blasphemy against God, from whom in this 
way his right is taken, his glory snatched away.—PaR2us: 
in Epist. [om., ix, 13, p. 841. 

The supreme end of reprobation is the glory of God, as the 
apostle says: God hath prepared vessels of wrath for destruc- 
tion, that he might make known to the world both his wrath 
and his power. The subordinate end is the salvation of the 
elect, for God on this account has reprobated very many, that 
he might thus publish the riches of his glory toward the ves- 
sels of mercy. On this account also he has reprobated many, 
that in the elect he might excite awe before his power, and 
might declare the greatness of his grace toward the elect in 
that he has not reprobated them also, when nevertheless he 
could have done so. The accessory end is the destruction of 
reprobates, not for its own sake, inasmuch as that destruction is 
itself an evil, but as accessory in so far as it is a means serving 
to manifest the glory of God and to assist in the salvation of 
the elect.—AtsrepT: Jbid., p. 219. 

It may be supposed, indeed, that we need not resolve the 
decree of reprobation into the sovereignty of God, as sufficient 
reason for it may be found in the moral character of its objects, 
who, being considered as fallen and guilty creatures, may be 
presumed to have been rejected on this account. But although 
this may seem at first sight to have been the cause of their rep- 
robation, yet, upon closer attention, we shall see reason to 
change our opinion. It is obvious that if they had not been 
considered as fallen they would not have been rejected, unless 
we adopt the Supralapsarian hypothesis, which affirms that they 
were viewed only as creatures, and that by that uncontrolled 
power which may make one vessel to dishonor and another to 
honor, their appointment to perdition, for the glory of divine 
justice, was prior to the purpose to permit them to fall. There 
is something in this system repugnant to our ideas of the char- 
acter’ of God, whom it represents rather as a despot than the 
Father of the universe. But although their fall is presupposed 
to their reprobation, it will appear that the former was not the 
reason of the latter, if we recollect that those who were chosen 
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to salvation were exactly in the same situation. Both classes 
appeared in the eyes of God to be guilty, polluted, and worthy 
of death. Their sinfulness, therefore, could not be the reason 
of rejection in the one case, since it did not cause rejection in 
the other. If it was the reason why some were passed by, it 
would have been a reason why all should be passed by. As 
then it did not hinder the election of some, it could not be the 
cause which hindered the election of others. You ought not 
to think that there is too much refinement and subtilty in this 
reasoning. If you pay due attention to the subject you will 
perceive that, as the moral state of all was the same, it could 
not be the canse of the difference in their destination. If there 
was sin in the reprobate, there was sin also in the elect; and 
we must therefore resolve their opposite allotment into the will 
of God, who gives and withholds his favor according to his 
good pleasure.—Dr, Joun Dick: Theology, vol.'i, p. 369. 

Although the corruption of nature, which is dispersed over 
all mankind, before it come into action is available enough 
unto condemnation, whereby followeth that Esau was worthily 
rejected because he was naturally the son of wrath; yet, lest 
any donbt should remain, as though through respect of any 
fault or sin his condition was the worse, it was necessary as 
well sins as virtues should be excluded. Surely, true it is, that 
the next cause of reprobation is for that we are all accursed in 
Adam, yet, to the end we might learn to rest in the bare, 
simple will of God, Paul did lead us aside from the considera- 
tion thereof for so long until he had established this doctrine, 
namely, that God hath a sufficient, just cause of election and 
reprobation in his own will or pleasure.—CALVIN ; Comment- 
ary on Romans, ix, 11. 

There is, indeed, no cause of reprobation in the reprobate 
that they rather than others are passed by of God; that is 
wholly from the unsearchable depths of God’s own free will 
and good pleasure.—ARcHBISHOP UsHER: Body of Div., 
(Robinson’s Ed., p. 113.) 


IV. WHat REpPROBATION INCLUDEs. 


Reprobation includes two acts of the divine will. These are, 
according to the Supralapsarian scheme, (1) “ foreordination of 
sin,” and (2) “ precondemnation of sinners ;” according to the 
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Sublapsarian view, (1) “ preeterition,” that is, “the refusal of 
grace not owed to the sinner,” and (2) “ precondemnation,” 
that is, “ appointment to deserved punishment.” 

1, Supralapsarian Doctrine.—The act of reprobation is two- 
fold. The first is the determination to abandon certain men, 
and to manifest justice by means of them. Of this act the 
final cause can be given, the impelling cause apart from God 
cannot be given. For it springs from the mere good pleasure 
of God, having no regard to good or evil in the creature. For 
the will of God is the cause of causes. There, then, it must 
be rested, and apart from or beyond that no reason must be 
sought; indeed, beyond it there is nothing. Hence every 
man, as Paul asserts, is to God as a mass of clay in the hand 


of the potter. Hence also God did not find, but by virtue of 


his own right made ,vessels for wrath. . . The second act is the 
appointment to punishment or just destruction. This appoint- 
ment may by different modes of thought be distinguished into 
simple andcomparative. Simple appointment is that in which, 
for example, Peter or John is ordained to punishment. This 
ordination is by the most just will of God, not, however, with- 
out regard to original or actual sin, For as men are actually 
condemned on account of sin, so God has decreed to condemn 
them on account of the same sin. Yet sin is not the cause of 
the decree of reprobation, but in the divine foreknowledge it 
precedes in order, not indeed the former, but this latter act. 
Comparative appointment is when one and not another, this 
one rather than that one, in the same condition, is appointed to 
punishment. The cause of this comparative reprobation is the 
will of God alone, even without regard to sin.—PErKIns: De 
Predest., et Gratia Dei. 

He who wills an end necessarily wills also the means 
which are necessary to secure the end. Hence for the mani- 
festation of mercy and justice in remitting and punishing 
sin, sin is necessary.—PiscaTorius : in Resp. ad Apol. Bertit, 
p. 130. 

God therefore gave to man a commandment that man might 
transg?ess it, and he himself in this way obtain occasion to 
punish him.—Zdzd., p. 50. 

We say that it was effected by the counsel and will of God 
that Adam should fall, and that we all should fall into this 

Fourra Series, Vor. XX V,—28 
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wretched state in which we are now entangled.—CaLvin : Jn- 
stitutio, lib, iii, eap. xxi, 7. 

To sin nevertheless, although it be sin, both the elect and 
the reprobate were foreordained, since from it the glory of God 
was to be manifested by his goodness.—Zarcuius: De Natura 
Dei, p. 722. 

God made man with this design that he might in fact fall, 
since only in this way could he arrive at those chief ends,— 
Piscatorius: Contra Schafm., p. 29. 

God ordained even the fall itself of the first man, and decreed 
that it should happen, and that from eternity, just as he de- 
creed from eternity the creation of man.—DANAEUS: in 
Isagog., p. 144. 

Although in the sin of Adam that was done which by the 
decree of God had been appointed to come to pass, yet that de- 
cree was not known to Adam, since God wished he should sin. 
—Thid., p. 149. 

It is false to say God has no need of the sinner. He has 
need of him for the manifestation of his glory. It is impossi- 
ble that God could in any other way arrive at his purposed 
end.—Prscarortus: Resp. ad Apol. Bertii, p. 44. 

If God has made the wicked for punishment, it follows that 
he may also have made him for sin, since unless sin had pre- 
ceded, he could not justly inflict punishment upon him.— 
Piscatorius: Contra Hemming, de Grati Dei, p. 76. 

2. Infralapsarian Doctrine.—First of all to be discrimina- 
ted is the twofold act of reprobation ; for although on the part 
of God it is finished by an act, one and most simple, yet in 
view of our inadequate way of conceiving it, it is customary 
for theologians to divide it into two, in order to facilitate our 
knowledge of the thing; the former of which acts is termed 
negative, the latter affirmative or positive. That refers to the 
passing by, this to the condemnation beforehand. The nega- 
tive act includes two, first, the omission by which in the elec- 
tion of others, first to grace, then to glory, he neglected and 
slighted these, as appears from the result of election ; second, 
negative desertion by which he left them in the corrupt mass 
and in their own misery. . . The positive act, which is called 
forecondemnation, includes two: first, appointment to damna- 
tion, by which the vessels of wrath are fitted for destruction ; 
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then appointment to the intermediate judgments, chief among 
which is blinding and hardening, which pertain to the lost 
alone.-—F. TurretiIn: Jnst. Theol., i, 419, 420. 

In teaching of reprobation we distinguish two acts, namely, 
the denial of grace not owed the sinner, which is called pre- 
terition, and appointment to due punishment, which is called 
precondemnation.— WoLLEBIUS: Comp., p. 23. 

The nature of reprobation as a whole is summed up in these 
particulars, to wit: that God, first, as autocrat or supreme 
Lord, by his own will alone disposing of those who from the 
nature of that disposition are termed reprobates, passed by cer- 
tain men, lying in the common mass of sinners and therefore 
not worse than others; then, as just judge decreeing damnation 
to no one save the sinner, to show forth the glory of his justice, 
appointed the same to destruction, and in the same decree or- 
dained the means appropriate to this end. He moreover passed 
them by in the preparation both of glory and of grace. In 
the preparation of glory, since he prepared the kingdom of 
heaven for the blessed of his Father only. Matt. xxv, 34,41. In 
the preparation of his grace, inasmuch as he did not give them to 
the Son as equally to be redeemed and as elect. John xvii, 9 ; 
Matt. xiii, 11; xi, 26.—HertpeceER: Corpus Theol., v, p. 56. 

Reprobation is the decree of God to leave certain men in sin 
and to condemn them on account of sin. It includes in itself 
a twofold act. The first is God’s determination to abandon 
certain men and to leave them to themselves. This act is ab- 
solute, depending upon the sole and absolute will of God. 
The other act is the determination to damn on account of sin. 
This act is not absolute, but has regard to and is conditioned 
upon sin.—KECKERMANN: Systema Theol., p. 172.* 


V. MEANS BY WHICH Gop ExEcuTsEs THIS DECREE. 


The foreordained ‘ means appropriate to thisend ” mentioned 
in the last extract but one are as follows: Abandonment of the 


* Tam disposed to doubt, notwithstanding the opinion of divines to the contrary, 
whether.this purpose [appointment to punishment] is any part of the decree of 
reprobation, which properly consists in passing by its objects or rejecting them. 
The dooming of them to perdition seems to belong toa different decree, especially 
asit is founded on a different cause. They were appointed to wrath for their sins, 
but it was not for their sins, as we have shown, but in the exercise of sovereignty, 
that they were rejected.—Dr. Joun Dick: Theology, vol. i, p. 370. 
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reprobate, separation of them from Christ and the grace of re- 
demption or reconciliation, omission of the call, or only an in- 
effectual call, retention of sins, blinding or hardening, and final 
impenitence.—HEIDEGGER: Corpus, v, 65. 

What are the proper means of executing God’s decree to 
reprobate men? Their number is six. (1) The infinite num- 
ber of actual sins. (2) Unbelief, or alienation and separation 
from Christ. (3) Abandonment—either no call or an ineffect- 
ual one by the preaching of the word, or no inward response 
to the call. (4) Pertinacity, or the hardening and blinding in 
sin. (5) A perpetual turning away from God, arising from the 
above ; scorn, and progress from sin to sin. (6) At length their 
just condemnation follows.—Bucanus : Just. Theol., (Geneva, 
1609,) lib. xxxvi, 39. 

He who with any seriousness: wills an end, wills and pre- 
pares also, as far as he can, the means necessary to attain it, 
especially if he hold all things in his own hand and they de- 
pend upon him alone.—Turretin: Jnst., i, p. 40. 

The means of carrying out this reprobation, or rather the con- 
sequences resulting from such eternal reprobation, are that 
God denies to the wicked, when they are born into this world, 
his grace and the word and doctrine of the Gospel wholly and 
entirely, or at least that inner illumination of heart and that 
grace by which they would be able to respond to the Gospel call, 
and leaves them to their natural blindness and hardness. Indeed, 
they are surrendered to Satan, who worketh in them, and are 
given to him for a prey.—Zeprerus: Jnst. de Predest., p. 18. 

Upon reprobation follow deprivation of grace, hence sin, then 
sin as punishment of sin, to all which God has foreordained the 
reprobate from all eternity —Zancutus: De Nat. Dei, p. 620. 

This, then, was the first thing which from eternity God de- 
termined concerning reprobates, namely, the appointment of 
certain men to everlasting destruction. To this end, moreover, 
their sins were ordained, also their abandonment to sin and 
denial of grace.—TJbid., p. 740. 

Three things follow upon reprobation: deprivation-of grace, 
sin, and punishment of sin.—Gomarus: Disput. de Predest. 

We admit it to be true that God has predestinated whom 
he would, not only to damnation, but also to the causes of 
damnation.—Brza: De Natura Dei, p. 417. 
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We grant that the reprobate, constrained by this decree of 
God, are under the necessity of sinning and of perishing in sin ; 
yea, so constrained that they cannot but sin and perish.—Zan- 
cutus: Lbid., p. T44. 

“Whosoever are not predestinated to salvation are necessa- 
rily damned on account of their sins.” Most true. Neverthe- 
less, if the necessarily were stricken out it would less offend 
the weak.—ARrcHBIsHop WuHITGIFT: Works, iii, p. 613. 

God hath predestinated not only unto damnation, but also 
unto the causes of it, whomsoever he saw fit.—Brza: Lib. de 
Predest., p. 4. 

It is certain that God is the first cause of obduration. Rep- 
robates are held so fast under God’s almighty decree that they 
cannot but sin and perish.—Zancuius : De Hxcecat., p. 5. 


VI. Waar Proportion oF THE HumMAN RACE WERE 
REPROBATED. 

The difference appears in the fewness of believers. Elec- 
tion is not common to all. The world does not belong to 
its Creator, except that from God’s malediction, wrath, and 
death eternal grace has snatched not many, leaving “the 
world” in its destruction.—CAaLvIN: Jnstitutio, iii, xxii, 7. 

If only a few have been elected, then the rest have been 
reprobated.—ScHARPIUS: p. 303. 

Mercy is not universal—but of the lost some out of every 
nation are saved.—WENDELINUS: Systema, p. 184. 

God has reprobated very many, (plurimos) that thus he 
might publish the riches of his glory toward the vessels of 
mercy.—ALSTEDT: p. 219. 

Unbelief is a consequent of reprobation.—TuURRETIN: i, 
p. 425. Out of many scarce a few believe.— Consensus Gene- 
vensis, p. 254. 

Every one is held by command of God to believe himself to be 
among those few, (elect.\—Gomarus: De Predest., thesis viii. 

Scripture plainly teaches that not all, but only some, have 
heen elected.—ALtIn@ : Syllab. Controv., p. 159. 

Election from that misery to salvation is special, and the 
passing by of the very many (plurimorum) unchanged, whom 
God has ordained to leave in their misery by a sentence most 
free, but yet most just.—TURRETIN: i, p. 439. 
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God does not will that they should be saved whom he does 
not will to call by his word to faith and salvation. For to 
whom the means are denied, to them the end also must be 
thought to be denied. But from unnumbered men God has 
withheld the preaching of the word, which is the only means 
to faith and salvation; as under the Old Testament from all 
Gentiles, under the New hitherto from various peoples upon 
whom the light of the Gospel has never dawned and who 
yet lie in the thickest darkness of paganism.—TURRETIN : i, 
p. 443. 

The love which is spoken of (John iii, 16) when it is said, 
“God so loved the world,” ete., cannot be universal toward all 
and each, but is special toward a few.—Jhid, i, p. 446. 

But now, alas! I know that by far the greatest part of 
wretched men are to be unworthy of mercy and grace, and 
that very few (paucissimos) will oppose no barrier to my grace. 
—Srepu. Virus: Defensio Apologiw Synodi Dordraceni et 
Reform. Fidei, (Cassellis, 1726,) p. 230. 

Are all the elect, the seed, the saved, the vessels of mercy, 
the chosen and peculiar? Are not some, yea, the most, the 
children of the flesh, the rest, the lost, the vessels of wrath, of 
dishonor, and the children of perdition ?—JoHN BuNyYaN : 
Reprobation Asserted, vol. iii of Whole Works, p. 337. 

Neither do we rashly define the number of the one or of the 
other ; howbeit the Scriptures in dyvers places affirmeth Christes 
flocke to be the litle flocke, the nomber to be few that find- 
eth the way that leadeth unto life—JoHn Knox: On Predes- 


tination, sec. 2. 


VII. ReprosBate INFANTS, 


That there is an election and reprobation of infants as well 
as of adults we cannot deny against God, who tenderly loves 
and inculpably hates them before they are born.—Acta Dor- 
drechtana, Judicia Theologorum Exteriorum, p. 37. 

Of the infants of believers only, who die of an age before 
they can be indoctrinated, we determine that they are saved. 
—Acta Dordrechtana, p. 58. 

Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved by 
Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when and where and 
how he pleaseth.— Westminster Confession, chap. x, 3. 
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The execution of God’s decree in the case of reprobate in- 
fants isin this way: When first born they are left to themselves 
on account of the guilt of original sin, and, dying, they are 
eternally reprobated.—PERKINS: Armill., p. 219. 

How does God suffer them to run into condemnation? In 
divers manners: Some reprobates dying infants, others of riper 
years, of which latter sort some are not called, others called. 

How does God deal with reprobates’ dying infants? Being 
once conceived they are in a state of death (Rom. v, 14) by 
reason of the sin of Adam imputed and of original corruption 
cleaving to their nature, wherein also dying they perish.— 
ArcupisHop UsHer: Body of Divinity, p. 165. 

If, however, I were asked concerning the little children of 
Christians who pass away without the sacrament, I would an- 
swer that good hope for them is to be cherished.— Martyr: 
Loci Com., p. 137. 

Neither Zwingle, nor Calvin, nor any of us indiscriminately 
gather into heaven with the blessed all infants who die with- 
out baptism, either in the mother’s womb, or in birth, or while 
being carried to baptism ; but concerning infants of the Church 
alone, born in the covenant, if they are prevented by death, by 
the rule of charity they thus pronounce from the special priv- 
ilege of the promise made in covenant to parents and to chil- 
dren, “I will be thy God, and the God of thy seed ;” yet with- 
out violating the election of God, which, as formerly in the 
children of Abraham and of Isaac, so since their time in the 
children of believers, often has made and does make a dis- 
crimination, neither to be searched out nor scoffed at, but to 
be adored. Rom. ix, 11. This is our opinion and the constant 
opinion of our doctors on this question —Paraus: De Amis- 
stone Gratia, vi, p. 891. 

What other than the good pleasure of God is the cause why 
the fall of Adam involved in eternal and remediless death 
whole nations with their infant offspring?—Catvin: Jnst., 
lib, ili., cap. xxiii, 7. 

Infants are deservedly damned on account of the nature they 
have, to wit, a wicked nature, repugnant to the laws of God.— 
ZANCHIUS: Op. Theol., iv, i, 4, thesis v. 

Many thousands, even all the infants of Turks and Saracens 
dying in original sin, are tormented by Him in hell fire.— 
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Twissk, (Prolocutor of the Westminister Assembly :) Vindi- 
cie Grat. Potest. et Prov. Dei. 

The affirmative thesis of the Orthodox is this, The children 
of unbelievers are in the judgment of God obnoxious to eternal 
death solely on account of original sin, adult unbelievers both 
on account of that and on account of actual sin.—ALTING, (of 
the Synod of Dort:) Theol. Elenct., p. 384. 

The following are CALUMNIES: ... Third, that we hold 
and teach the salvation of all infants, indiscriminately, who die 
without baptism. No truly orthodox theologian has ever said 
or written this. Neither Zwingle, nor Calvin, nor any other of 
like note has so taught. We make a distinction between the 
infants of believers and of unbelievers. The former, if by death 
precluded the possibility of baptism, being born in the cove- 
nant, we account saved, and this on the ground of the cove- 
nant promise made to the parents along with theirseed. The 
latter class, being not less than their parents outside the cove- 
nant, and aliens to the promises of grace, we leave to the just 
judgment of God.—Atrtine: Jbid., p. 377. 

If it be asked whether every elect infant is actually sanc- 
tified and united in Christ in and by baptism, we must here 
also distinguish of elect infants baptized: some of whom die 
in infancy and never come to the use of reason, others God 
hath appointed to live and enjoy the ordinary means of 
faith and salvation. With respect to elect infants that die 
in their infancy, and have no outward means of grace but 
their baptism, doubtless the inward grace is united to the 
outward signs.—ARcHBISHOP UsHER: Body of Dw., p. 501. 

These [prerogatives of infant members of the covenant] are 
not to be stretched to the point of supposing that all the chil- 
dren of pious parents are ordained to salvation. For the Holy 
Scriptures and daily experience prove that the offspring of the 
best mature into the very worst condition of soul and are persist- 
ent to their own destruction.—Wirstus: Jiscel. Sac., ti, 615. 

Neither must it be thought that I would promise salvation 
unto all the children of the faithful which depart without the 
sacrament. . . . I dare not promise certain salvation, particu- 
larly unto any that departeth hence. For there be some 
children of the saints which belong not unto predestination.— 
Martyr: Commonplaces, (Martin’s Trans.,) vol. i, p. 233. 
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The children of the godly, departing in that baptism, may 
be saved ... if they appertain to the number of such as be 
predestinate—Marryr: Jdid., vol. iv., 187. 

What is to be judged of the soul of a child so killed, having 
as yet not received the sacrament? I answer that we either 
as touching his salvation or condemnation can’ affirm nothing 
on either side. For if he pertain to the number of the elect 
so that he was predestinate to eternal life, there is no cause 
but that he may be saved. But if he were a vessel to that 
end made of God, to show forth in him his wrath, and so to 
be condemned, what can we complain of the severity of God, 
especially seeing we are all born children of wrath and of con- 
demnation ?—Martyr: Jdid., vol. iv, p. 110. 

Adoption is offered in circumcision to all who are circum- 
cised, but the elect alone receive it, whose eyés God has opened 
that they may see and be saved. The rest, to whom God has 
not vouchsafed this grace, are left to his righteous judgment, 
and yet God remains true. The same takes place in baptism, 
which many thousand infants receive, who yet are never re- 
generated, but perish forever.—Brza: Acta Collog., Montis 
Bellig., p. 479. 


VIII. Wuy Gop Createp REPROBATES. 


Creation of reprobates is a fruit of reprobation.—Frsrus 
Hommius: Note ad Catech., p. 216. 

For all are not created in an equal condition, but to some 
eternal life, to others eternal damnation, is foreordained.— 
CALVIN: iii, xxi, 5. 

Whom, therefore, He has created for the abuse of life and 
the end of death, that they might be the organs of his wrath 
and example of his severity, in order that they may come to 
their own end, he sometimes deprives of the power to hear his 
word, sometimes by the preaching of it further blinds and 
stupefies.—CALVIN ; iii, xxiv, 12. 

Certain men have been made by God, the Creator, for de- 
struction.—BEzA: ad Lom., ix, 22. 

God determined to make men for different destinies ; to wit, 
some to enjoy eternal salvation, but others to suffer eternal tor- 
ments, or for eternal destruction.—Maccovius: De Pradest., 
thesis viii. 
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The wicked have been intentionally created that they might 
perish.—CAaLvIN: Com. Rom., ix, 18. 

That some were created by God that they might perish 
seems absurd on its very face, yet so Scripture declares.— 
Martyr: Loci Com., p. 994. 

Those whom God has predestined to everlasting destruction 
he also creates for everlasting destruction. To them all those 
things are for eternal ruin which to the elect are for salvation. 
—POLANUS: in Oseam, xiii, 9. 


IX. Wuy Gop VoucusaFrEs TO REPROBATES AN EXTERNAL 
VocATION AND THE USE OF THE MEANS OF GRACE. 


Lo! He directs to them his voice; but it is that they may 
become more deaf; he kindles a light, but it is that they may 
be rendered more blind; he proffers instruction, but it is that 
they may come more besotted ; he presents the remedy, but it 
is that they may not be healed.—CALvin: Jnstitutio, iii, 
xxiv, 13. 

Nor can it be controverted that to those whom God wills not 
to be enlightened, he propounds his doctrine involved in 
riddles, that its only effect may be to increase their stupidity. 
—Tbid. 

Since they [the reprobate] before Christ is preached to them 
were dead in sins and exposed to damnation by transgression 
of the law, it necessarily follows that the preaching of Christ 
to them is for an aggravation of their condemnation. And 
this is the purpose of God when he commands that Christ be 
preached to the reprobate—Donrtecnockius: Contra An- 
onym., cap. ill. : 

The elect only are drawn to faith by God with an omnipo- 
tent power which they cannot themselves resist. The repro- 
bate, on the other hand, though they may frequent the place of 
worship, hear the word of God, use the sacraments, ete., yet 
cannot be enlightened by these ; but all these means result with 
them in aggravating their condemnation, since doubtless God 
has willed to declare his glory through their destruction.— 
Revius: esp. ad Apol., p. 36. 

Accordingly to the reprobate all things work together for 
evil, the vices of the reprobate themselves, and even their good 
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things, to wit, the grace of God and gifts of the Holy Spirit— 
ZancuHivus: De Nat. Dei, p. 644. 

That they [the reprobate] may come to their end, he some- 
times deprives them of power to hear his wora, sometimes by 
its preaching further blinds and stupefies them.—CaLvin: 
iii, xxiv, 12, 24. 


X. JUSTICE AND PROPRIETY OF UNCONDITIONAL REPROBATION. 


Wherefore God cannot be charged with injustice, even if 
he has destined and created some to destruction. His right to 
do so is twofold: First, the absolute authority of lordship, 
then the subordinate and relative (because he regards sin) right 
of judgment.—Gomarus: De Predes., xxvii. 

But when God necessitates a man to sin, that he may punish 
him on account of sin, he does it justly, since he has power to 
govern man as he will.—Piscarorius: esp. ad Dupl. 
Vorstit, p. 223. 

Not only, then, by that authority alone is God permitted to 
sentence an innocent creature to tortures infinite in duration, 
but also to those unmeasured in greatness and severity, if the 
creature is capable of them. For when supreme right has been 
placed in authority, as great as is that authority so great must 
also be that right.—AMyYRALDUS: Dissert. Theol., ii. 

Although God by this abandonment denies to man that 
without which sin cannot be avoided, the causality of sin can- 
not on this account be attributed to him; because (1) God de- 
nies it of right, nor is he bound to give that grace to any one; 
(2) the power to sin, which man of himself possesses, does not 
result from that deprivation, but only there is no healing of 
that weakness; (3) God denies grace which they themselves 
are not willing to accept nor to retain, and which, moreover, 
they reject, since nothing do they less desire than to be ruled 
by the Holy Spirit; (4) he does not deny that grace that they 
may sin, but that they may perish on account of sin.—Tur- 
RETIN: Jnstitutio Theol., i, p. 420. 

Although the reprobate are appointed to condemnation and 
to the causes of condemnation, and are created that they may 
live wickedly, and are vessels full of the dregs of sin, yet it 
does not hence follow that the absolute decree of reprobation 
is the cause of all the sins and crimes in the world; since be- 
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side the sins and crimes of the reprobate in the world other sins 
and crimes also are committed, to wit, by the elect.—Pisca- 
Torius: Contra Taufr., p. 47. 

It cannot be doubted but that God has reprobated certain 
men from eternity. Without this appointment the greatest 
part of men might rush on to their end without any design of 
God, and in the uncertain issue might not allow the exercise 
of that justice and judgment which God should have ordained 
from eternity; and this cannot without impiety be thought 
of God, the supreme Lord of all things, and the separater, at 
once merciful and just, of good and bad.—HrtpEaerr: Jbid., 
v, 55. 

It is a thousand times better and more reasonable that each 
and all creatures in heaven and in earth should by their eternal 
perdition contribute to manifest the glory and majesty of God, 
than that the slaughter of a single flea or a fly should serve to 
demonstrate the dignity of all the men in the world.—PEr- 
KINS: Symbol., p. 471. 

We say, therefore, that the power of God over his creatures 
rests upon his sole authority, upon the excellency and pre- 
eminence of his divine nature, and upon his greatness. From 
which it follows that God may reprobate a man, appoint him 
to death, deny him effectual grace, impute to him the sin of 
another, and punish him on account of it; in short, may put him 
under obligation to what is impossible, and ruin him without ill 
desert.—SzypLovius: Vindicia questionum aliquot difficil- 
cum et controversarum in Theologia, (Franek.,) cap. xii. 

God chose some, and reprobated the rest, for this reason 
only, thathe might manifest the glory of his power in hand- 
ling those that were equal unequally.—Piscator: Thesis, 115. 

God found men in sin; and in leaving them there he did 
no wrong, and was chargeable with no cruelty.—Dr. JoHN 
Dick: Theology, vol. i, p. 370. 

So great is the majesty of God, and so absolute his dominion, 
as that he is obnoxious to no laws, obligations, or ties from his 
creature; this absolute justice or dominion regards not any 
qualities or conditions in its object, but God can by virtue 
hereof inflict the highest torments on his innocent creature, and 
exempt from punishment the most nocent. By this absolute 
justice or dominion God can inflict the greatest torments even 
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of hell itself on the most innocent creature.—THEOPH. GALE: 
Court of the Gentiles, iv, p. 367. 

The reprobate shall be first dispatched, [in the day of judg- 
ment,] that the righteous may rejoice to see the vengeance, 
and, as it were, wash their feet in the blood of the wicked.— 


ArcHBISHOP UsHER: Body of Div., p. 545. 


Then to the bar all they drew near 
Who died in infancy, 

And never had or good or bad 
Effected personally ; 

But from the womb unto the tomb 
Were straightway carried, 

(Or, at the least, ere they transgressed;) 
Who thus began to plead: 


“Tf for our own transgression 
Or disobedience, 

We here did stand at thy left hand, 
Just were the recompense: 

But Adam’s guilt our souls hath spilt, 
His fault is chargéd on us; 

And that alone hath overthrown 
And utterly undone us. 


“‘ Not we, but he ate of the tree, 
Whose fruit was interdicted ; 

Yet on us all of his sad fall 
The punishment’s inflicted ; 

How could we sin, that had not been? 
Or how is his sin ours, 

Without consent; which to prevent 
We never had a power? 

o * * * * 

“ Behold we see Adam set free, 
And saved from his trespass : 

Whose sinful fall hath spilt us all,” 
And brought us to this pass. 

Canst thou deny us once to try, 
Or grace to us to tender, 

When he finds grace before thy face, 
That was the chief offender?” 


Then answeréd the Judge most dread, 
“God doth such doom forbid, 

That men should die eternally 

- For what they never did. 

But what you call old Adam’s fall, 
And only his trespass, 

You call amiss to call it his, 
Both his and yours it was, 
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“He was designed of all mankind 
To be a public head, 
A common root, whence all should shoot, 
And stood in all their stead. 
He stood and fell, did ill or well, 
Not for himself alone 
But for you all, who now his fall 
And trespass would disown. 


“Tf he had stood then all his brood 
Had been establishéd 

In God’s true love, never to move, 
Nor once awry to tread ; 

Then all his race my Father's grace 
Should have enjoyed forever, 

And wicked sprights by subtle slights 
Could then have harméd never. 


* * * * * 


‘You sinners are, and such a share 
As‘sinners may expect 

Such you shall have, for I do save 
None but my own elect. 

Yet to compare your sin with their 
Who lived a longer time, 

I do confess yours is much less, 
Though every sin’s a crime. 


“ A crime it is; therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell; 

But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in hell.” 

The glorious King thus answering, 
They cease, and plead no longer; 

Their consciences must need confess 
His reasons are the stronger. 


Thus all men’s pleas the Judge with ease 
Doth answer and confute, 
Until that all, both great and small, 
Are silencéd and mute. 
Vain hopes are cropped, all mouths are stopped, 
Sinners have nought to say, 
But that ’tis just and equal most 
They should be damned for ay. 


But who can tell the plagues of hell, 
And torments exquisite ? 

Who can relate their dismal state 
And terrors infinite ? 
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Who fare the best, and feel the least, 
Yet feel that punishment 
Whereby to nought they should be brought 
If God did not prevent. 
—Dr. i. WiaeLEeswortH: Day of Doom, (6th ed., 1715.) 


Because that now I have to do not onely with a blasphemer, 
but even (as it were) with a Devill incarnate, my first and 
chief defense is to say, The Lord putte silence to thee, O 
Sathan! The Lord confound thy dispiteful counselles, by 
the which thou studiest to pervert the righteous way of the 
eternall God! 

But now of thee, O blasphemous mouth, I aske, If thou be 
able to forge to thee and to thy pestilent faction another God 
then that God who most justly did drowne and destroy by 
water all living creatures in earth, except so many as were pre- 
served in the arke with Noah; who also did destroye by fire 
from heaven Sodom and Gomorra, with the cities adjacent, 
and the whole inhabitents of the same, Lot and his two 
daughters onely reserved; who further by the space of four 
thousand yeres did suffer all nations to walk in their owne 
wayes, revealing only his good-will and the light of his Word to 
the seede of Abraham (to those that descended of Jacob, I mean :) 
canst thow, I say, forge to thyself another God then this 
Eternall Majestie of our God whom we do reverence, in whom 
we trust and most stedfastly beleve; whose Sonne Jesus 
Christ we preach to be the onely Saviour of his Church, and 
whose eternall veritie we mainteine, not onely against Jewe, 
Turke, and Papist, but also against you enraged Anabaptistes, 
who can admitte in God no justice which is not subject to the 
reach of your reason? Darest thou and thy conspiracie, stand 
up and accuse God of crueltie, because that in these his workes, 
thou canst not deny but that mo [more] were punnished then 
were preserved ; mo were left in darkness then were called to 
the true light? Shall not his mercie exceed in all his workes, 
except that he save the Devill, and those that justely be rep- 
robated as he is? Stoupe, Sathan, under the empire of our 
Soveraigne God, whose will is so free that nothing is able to 
constreigne or bind it. For that is onely libertie that is not 
subject to mutabilitie, to the inconstancie or appetites of 
others, as most blasphemously you wold imagine God to be 
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in his election and most just reprobation. By the which, in 
despite of Sathan, of thee his slave and sonne, and of all thy 
sect, he will declare his glorie, as well in punnishing with tor- 
mentes forever such blasphemers as you be, as in shewing the 
riches of his glorie to the members of his dear Sonne, who 
onely depend upon Christ Jesus and upon his justice. 

To purge my God from that injustice or from those ab- 
surdities which thon woldest impute upon his Eternall Majestie 
I will not labor, lest that either I should seem to doubt of our 
own cause, either yet to be sollicite for the defense of our 
Eternall God. And therefore, seeing that ye declare your- 
selves, not men ignorant, willing to learne, but devilles, en- 
raged against God, against his eternall and infinite justice, as I 
began, so I finish, The Lord confound thee, Sathan! The 
Lord confound you enraged dogges, which so impudently dare 
barke against the most juste judgements of God! And thus, 
leaving you to the hands of Him, who sodanely shall revenge 
his justice from your blasphemies ; for the cause of the simple, 
I say, first, that most maliciously ye accuse us, as that we 
should aftirme God to be slow to mercie and readie to wrath, 
which blasphemie we protest before God, before his holy 
angells in heaven, and before his Church here in earth, did 
never enter into our heart.—-JoHn Knox: Answer to a Great 
Number of Blasphemous Cavillations written by an Anabaptist 
and Adversarie to God’s Eternall Predestination. Works, 
(Laing’s ed.,) (vol. vi, pp. 392, 393.) 


XI. How Repropates Oveut To FEEL. 

Since God has appointed the reprobate to eternal death, 
and has not deemed them worthy of his grace, the question is 
asked, Are they bound to praise God and to give him thanks 
that they have been made and created, when it would have 
been better had they never been nade than to have been made 
for eternal destruction ? 

Answer: There are two parts to this question: first, whether 
they are bound to praise God; second, whether they are 
bound to give him thanks for their creation when they were 
created for destruction. 

As to the first, the following distinction should be made: 
Godis praised either when thanks are given to him, in which 
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sense the reprobate are [not]* bound to praise him; or when 
those things are acknowledged to be God’s which belong to 
him, and in this sense they are bound to praise him ; that is, 
they are bound to acknowledge the supreme power of God, 
which, without impairing his justice, could create them for de- 
struction. Again, they are compelled to acknowledge the jus- 
tice to God which is exercised toward themselves not without 
cause but from most weighty reasons. We have an example 
in Eli. When there came to him a prediction in the name of 
God that, on account of the wickedness of his sons, himself and 
his whole family were about to be utterly destroyed, he said, 
“Tt is the Lord ; let him do what seemeth him good.” 

In answer to the second question we make this distinction : 


The reprobate are bound to give thanks to God, first, on account: 


of themselves, second, on account of the elect. For their own 
sake, because when he could have precipitated them into 
these or more grievous ills as soon as they were created alien 
from all good things, he at last did it after conferring many 
benefits upon them. The reprobate are bound to give thanks 
to God for the sake. of the elect, because he has conferred upon 
some those benefits which could be given only by him who is 
infinitely merciful. 

We must not neglect, however, the answer of some, who 
settle the whole matter without reference to remoter questions, 
to wit: The reprobate are bound to do all these things—namely, 
to praise God and give him thanks—but the requirement is in 
order that their wickedness may be aggravated by its trans- 
gression. Perhaps, however, some one may urge here, How 
can one be under such obligations when he has received no 
benefits? We answer: That Lord whose power over his creat- 
ures is supreme has such power that he may require the creat- 
ure to give him thanks even though no benefit las been 
conferred. There is a plain instance of this in the reprobate 
for whom Christ was not sent into the world, and for whom 
certainly he did not die; yet they are bound to believe all 
this, and not only this, bnt also are bound to give thanks to 
God, Xs is seen in the first chapter of John, where the world 
which was made by Christ is upbraided because it did not re- 


* This [not] appears to be a misprint, since the contrary position is taken 
below. » 
Fourtn Series, Vor. XX V.—29 
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ceive Christ, but rejected him.—Maccovius: De Reprobatione 
Quest., ix; Theol. Polem., p. 72. 

God has revealed it to be his will to punish some of mankind 
forever. You Know not but you are one of them. Whether 
you shall be saved or damned depends entirely on his will. 
And supposing he sees it most for his glory and the general 
good that you should be damned, it is certainly his will that 
you should be damned. On this supposition, then, you ought 
to be willing to be damned, for not to be willing to be damned 
in this case is opposing God’s will.—Dr. SamurL HopkKIns: 
Works, vol. iii, p. 148. 

Perhaps this point may be further illustrated and set in a 
more convincing light to some by the instance of the angels, 
who were all created perfectly holy. It was best on the whole, 
most for God’s glory and the general good, that vast numbers 
of them should rebel and continue in sin and ruin forever; and 
therefore it was God’s will that this should take place. Sup- 
pose this had been revealed to them when they were all per- 
fectly holy and each one could not know but he was the person 
who, among others, was to be given up to sin and destruction 
for the glory of God and the good of the whole. How ought 
they to have felt on such an occasion? They must all consent 
to the will of Jehovah, and say, “ Let it take place, how many 
ot us and whoever of us must fall into this sinful, ruined state, or 
whatever becomes of us.” If they did not thus willingly sub- 
mit to the will of Jehovah they would by that turn enemies to 
him and fall into that very state and bring that evil upon 
themselves which they opposed, or to which they refused to 
submit for the glory of God and the general good.—Dr. Sam- 
vEL Hopxws: Works, iii, p. 152. 


XII. Conciusion. 


It is, [ confess, a horrible decree—-Catvin: Jnstitutio, 
iii, xxiii. 
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Art. V.=-THE DANGEROUS CLASSES, AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. 

The Dangerous Classes of New York, and Twenty Years’ Work Among Them. By 

CHARLES LoRING BRacE. New York. 1872. 
Half Century with Juvenile Delinquents. By B. K. Petrcr, D.D. New York. 1869. 
New York and its Institutions. By J. F. RicuMonp. New York. 1872. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Prison Association of New York. 1869. 
AN age producing men of exalted talent, coupled with learn- 
ing and eloquence, may still be grossly deficient in the senti- 
ments and practices of a true morality. No amount of mere 
human culture can enable the fallen intellect to fully discover 
the enormities of moral evil, or prompt the heart to the nice 
discharge of its highest obligations. Heathen civilization at- 
tained its zenith in Greece and Rome, but that age of philoso- 
phers, poets, and statesmen was marked by inhumanities un- 
known to the patriarchal period, and which a Christian popu- 
lation shudders to contemplate. Those cities of wealth and 
splendor contained slums of moral putrefaction for whose 
purification no one toiled, and large classes of individuals were 
perpetually multiplying whose moral renovation was never 
contemplated. This was eminently true of the hereditary 
slaves, the captives of war, the gladiators, and of unfortunate 
children. At precisely what time slavery began it is not now 
easy to ascertain, but traces of it are found in the earliest his- 
toric records. It existed in China thirteen hundred years before 
Christ, and was common among the ancient Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, and Carthaginians. 
The Mosaic regulations concerning the different forms of servi- 
tude imposed important limitations on the prerogatives of 
masters, which always prevailed among the Hebrews, and the 
slavery of the Hellenic heroic age, and of the earlier Romans, 
was comparatively mild and generous. Labor was not then 
considered beneath the dignity of the great. Master and serv- 
ant toiled in the same field; the Roman patrician, at times, as 
we learn from the history of Cincinnatus, plowed his own field. 
But the cupidity engendered by a widening commerce, the in- 
crease of luxury, and the rivalries of wealth, coupled with the 
struggles of the revolting bondman for his liberty, led to the 
constant tightening of the reins of authority, the lessening of 
facilities of culture and happiness, until slavery became, in fact, 
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“the sum of all villainies,” engulfing the captive in perpetual 
darknessand ruin. The early Roman was content with a dozen 
slaves, or with fifty at the extent; but the later lorded it over 
twenty thousand with tyrannical exactions previously unknown. 

The gladiators originally sprang from the captives, the born 
slaves, and the condemned criminals. Under the Roman re- 
public, free-born citizens, and under the empire, senators, 
knights, and even women, entered this demoralized and peril- 
ous arena. Their training was brutal to the last degree, lead- 
ing to the utter extinction of every moral sentiment. Hence 
the gladiator became the tool of the crafty politician, the source 
of deep popular demoralization, the scourge and waste of his 
people. As the manumitted Grecian slave could never become 
a citizen, so the Roman gladiator, though free-born, could never 
resume his former rank. This established social and political 
ostracism led to the most fearful results. Man in any condi- 
tion is a magazine of power. His resources while ignorant, 
imbruted, enslaved, and financially poor, are vastly too im- 
mense to be overlooked ; and, because no system of moral or 
social renovation was extended to those toiling and sporting 
millions, they became to their age the “dangerous classes,” 
contributing largely to those revolutions and convulsions which 
rocked their countries, and culminated finally in the extine- 
tion of their institutions and nationalities. 

An immense source of supply to these vicious and dangerous 
classes was found in the multitudes of unfortunate children. 
Paganism has never evinced any true conception of the value 
of human life per se, nor of the inalienable rights of the human 
soul. Persons not likely to be supporters at home or of service 
to the State have been considered of no account, and have 
found little favor. It is also chilling to mark the icy deftness 
with which the Roman parent could dissolve his relation with 
his child. Infanticide, particularly the destruction of deformed 
children and the female children of the poor, prevailed exten- 
sively, and was approved by men as distinguished as Plato and 
Aristotle. Children were coolly sold into slavery by their own 
parents through motives of gain, and by homeless and thrift- 
less parents to save them from starvation in periods of financial 
distress. They were also sold by the authorities for debt due 
the imperial treasury. A more common practice, however, 
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yas the exposure or abandonment of children who were crip- 
pled, or were trom any cause a disagreeable incumbrance to 
their parents. “Crowds of these little unfortunates were to 
be seen exposed around a column near the Velabrum at Rome,” 
to be carried away at will by ruthless hands, some to become 
slaves, some prostitutes ; some to be the traveling companions 
of gypsies and beggars, whose features, joints, or spine they 
had wickedly distorted, that their public exhibition might draw 
from the multitudes larger charities ; and others were strangled 
by magicians and witches, their bodies being employed in their 
incantations. 

This is the picture which the most enlightened and polished 
States, outside of Judea, presented at the dawn of Christianity. 
As the deepest shade may exist in the rear of the cathedral 
whose front and spire are bathed in the brightest light, so an 
age of reputed statesmanship, of conquest, chivalry, or of phil- 
osophic study, may spread its dark shadow over neglected or 
ill-taught millions who are so gnawing at the foundations of 
society as to threaten the engulfment of all. The ameliorating 
influences which came in the later centuries of Roman history— 
the founding of a few institutions for the poor and helpless, 
and the tardy legislation for the punishment of inhuman par- 
ents—were the outgrowth of that measure of Christianity in- 
troduced into the kingdom. Mr. Brace has then truly said, 
“ Christ leads the reforin of the world as well as its charity.” 

But the principles of Christianity have been nowhere so 
thoroughly applied as to utterly exhaust the ‘“ dangerous 
classes.” They collect and rapidly multiply in all great cen- 
ters of population. Mr. Brace’s book on “The Dangerous 
Classes of New York ” is probably the most important volume 
on the cause and cure of juvenile crime ever issued from the 
American press. The author graduated at Yale College in 
1847, and subsequently entered the Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York, where he completed his preparatory course 
for the ministry. Here he offered his services on the Sabbath 
to Rev. Mr. Pease, then laboring among the wretched at the 
Five Points, and to the penal and charitable institutions estab- 
lished by the city on the islands of the East River. Having 
completed his theological course, he crossed the ‘Atlantic and 
traveled on foot over a large part of Europe, making special 
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study of the vagrant and criminal classes, and of the institu- 
tions established for their correction and improvement. Re- 
turning to New York, he engaged for a time in somewhat 
desultory toil for the criminal and abandoned classes, until 
the founding of the “ Children’s Aid Society,” in 1853, when 
he became, and has for twenty years remained, the inde- 
fatigable secretary and master-spirit of the organization. 
Gifted with a vivacious and sympathetic nature, shrewd dis- 
cernment of character, unusual skill in organization and gov- 
ernment, he has so ingeniously linked himself between the rich 
and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, the benevolent and 
the needy, as to wield a powerful influence in promoting the 
equilibrium of society. His toils have been lightened and 
strengthened by many high-minded men of wealth, represent- 
ing the different Protestant denominations, and by intelligent, 
queenly women not a few, who have brought their noblest 
offerings to insure the success of the undertaking. His posi- 
tion has afforded wide opportunity for the study of that portion 
of our population which furnishes the mass of our criminals. 
His work is a compact duodecimo of four hundred and forty- 
eight pages, divided into thirty-seven chapters, and treats con- 
cisely of the duties of society to the foundling, the street waif, 
the youthful criminal, the prostitute, and the pauper. He dis- 
cusses the methods for organizing charities, treats of State aid 
to charities, and gives a graphic history of the workings of his 
own society since its organization. The volume, printed on 
tinted paper, is embellished with thirteen original engravings, 
illustrating the career of the street waif and the methods em- 
ployed for his rescue. The tone of the work is always earnest, 
and in style is clear and chaste. We cannot review all its 
topics, or indeed glance at them, in the limits of a brief article, 
and our heading has already intimated that we did not propose 
to confine ourselves strictly to a review of his volume. 

It is a noteworthy fact, gleaned from many carefully-collected 
statistics, that the vast majority of our paupers and criminals of 
all ages and grades, which impose the chief burdens on society 
and form the “dangerous classes,” are of foreign birth, or, if 
American-born, are of foreign extraction. Of fifteen hundred 
and sixty-three prisoners committed to the New York Peni- 
tentiary in 1869, eight hundred and thirty-three of them were 
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foreign-born, over three fourths of them came from Ireland and 
Germany, and a large percentage of those born in America 
were of foreign parentage. Of the twenty thousand sent an- 
nually to the workhouse on Blackwell’s Island, but few are of 
genuine American blood. Of the forty-nine thousand four 
hundred and twenty-three incarcerated in the New York city 
prisons during 1869, thirty-two thonsand two hundred and 
twenty-five, or nearly four fifths, were of foreign birth, and 
most of the remainder were the progeny of families reared in 
those distant countries. It has been ascertained that of the 
prisoners at Auburn from one third to one half are foreigners ; 
at Clinton fully one half are such; at Sing Sing about three 
fourths ; and of all detained in the Albany Penitentiary for the 
twenty years past, nearly two thirds were foreigners. The’ 
same relative proportion is found in the New York Almshonse, 
in Bellevue Hospital, and in all the juvenile reformatories scat- 
tered over the islands. 

Though Ireland contributes only about two thirds as many 
immigrants to our shores as Germany, yet her sons are justly 
charged with two thirds of the crime committed by the repre- 
sentatives of these two nationalities. The English and the 
Scotch immigrants less frequently descend to criminal practices 
here, yet we are told that at “home the Irish are one of the 
most law-abiding and virtuous of populations—the proportion 
of criminals being smaller than in England or Scotland.” The 
English, the Scotch, and the German know more of liberty, of 
genuine self-restraint, and of popular government in their own 
countries than the Irish. Hence, when the latter bids adieu to 
the rigors, both of Church and State, under which he has long 
been bound, and enters our far-famed land of freedom, the im- 
mense reaction in his inflammatory nature too generally inter- 
prets liberty to signify depraved license, which mistaken theory 
so early hurries him to a hospital or a prison. 

Emigration, also, is unfavorable, as a whole, to improved 
morals. Unhappy illustrations of this fact are found among 
the citizens of all countries. Our author well says: “ The emi- 
grapt -is released from the social inspection and judgment 
to which he has been subjected at ho:ne, and the tie of the 
Church and priesthood is weakened. Ifa Roman Catholic, he 
is often a worse Catholic without being a better Protestant. If 
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a Protestant, he often becomes indifferent. Moral ties are loos- 
ened with the religions. The intervening process which occurs 
here, between his abandoning the old state of things and fitting 
himself to the new, is not favorable to morals or character.” 

The Irish peasantry at home are generally faithful to the 
marriage relation. The Romish Church has given little license 
for divorce among the laboring classes, and many Irishmen 
who never would have thought of dissolving their domestic 
relations in their native land, yield from trivial causes to such 
temptations here because dwelling in the obscurities of an Ameri- 
can city, far removed from early associations. Second mar- 
riage and “ practical tests of the free-love doctrine” Mr. Brace 
pronounces fruithful sources of juvenile crime. So few chil- 
- dren among the poor glide on happily under the control of a 
step-parent, and so few of such parents possess the love, self- 
sacrifice, and tact necessary to bear with and suitably train 
children not their own, that it is the commonest thing, wher 
questioning a vagrant boy or a street-wandering girl as to their 
former home, to be told: “I could not get on with my step- 
mother ;” or, “ My step-father treated me badly ;” or, “ My 
father left, and we just took care of ourselves.” 

When the husband and father, weary of the burdens of a 
large family, soured by domestic infelicities, or drawn away by 
treacherous love for one less faded and infirm, under pretense 
of seeking employment abroad, disappears, his disconsolate wife 
with unfaltering affection searches for him far and near, spend- 
ing her last dollar, perhaps her furniture, after which she be- 
gins the cheerless struggle for the maintenance of her house- 
hold. Her children she is compelled to neglect. Entering 
with her into the struggle for subsistence, they must run 
errands, peddle, beg, glean the docks for fuel, learn all the 
coarse morals of the streets, and when half grown abandon 
their dismal home and careworn mother, the boys for treach- 
ery and imprisonment, and the girls for a life of shame. 

Another source of juvenile crime is orphanage. Of seven 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-three inmates of reformatories 
in our country in 1870, fifty-five per cent. were orphans or half 
orphans ; and of four hundred and fifty-two youthful criminals 
sent to the New York House of Refuge during the same year, 
nearly sixty per cent. had lost one or both parents. Of the 
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three thousand five hundred and eighty youthful inmates re- 
ceived into the Mettria, the celebrated French reformatory, one 
thousand five hundred and forty-two were without father or 
mother. Mr. Brace quotes Morsangy, a French writer, who 
declares that “a fifth of those” in France ‘ who have been the 
objects of judicial pursuit are composed of orphans, the half 
having no father, and a quarter no mother.” These statistics 
corroborate the statement made by the “ Prison Association of 
New York” in their report of 1869. In searching for the 
causes of crime, they pronounced “ want of due parental care 
and government ” the most “ prolific” of all. They declared 
that after “ careful study of statistics, and personal conversation 
with thousands of criminals,” they were assured that, “ back of 
all other causes, underlying all, and giving potency to all, is 
this lack of early domestic restraint and discipline.” 

Next to this, the Prison Association pronounced “ drink” 
“the most potent approximate cause of crime.” That the use 
of intoxicating drinks is productive of much crime, is proven 
by the facts that nine tenths of all criminals have been addict- 
ed to their use,and that ninety out of every hundred of the 
children in the industrial schools came from homes of dissipa- 
tion. Mr. Brace’s chapter on this topic is thoughtful, though 
somewhat contradictory in statements, and, as we think, in some 
respects contrary to facts, while his theory for the removal of 
intemperance will not be generally accepted by temperance 
men. Ie declares that the appetite for alcoholic stimulants is 
not common in childhood ; that the “laboring man especial- 
ly” feels its power ; that “the passion for alcohol is a real one, 
aud on a broad scale cannot be annihilated.” Ie lauds the 
“ Total Abstinence ” effort, but says it has about spent its pow- 
er; that “ abstinence is not thoroughly natural, and has no 
chance of universal acceptance.” To us itis clear, from many 
examples, that where both parents are habitually intemperate 
the children universally inherit the appetite, or that peculiarity 
of constitution which engenders it, though poverty may keep 
them from excessive drinking during their minority, and favor- 
ing qutside influences save them from drunkenness afterward. 
If in the statement that “ the passion for alcohol is a real one, 
and on a broad scale cannot be annihilated,’ he means that 
this “ passion” is a necessary or a universal one he is confront- 
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ed by the facts that the aborigines of many countries lived 
long and healthfully without alcohol, and as far as we know 
never wanted it until a false appetite was fostered ; and that 
thousands in countries where these stimulants abound have 
toiled long and excessively without ever feeling the risings of 
this “ passion.” He justly remarks that intemperance will be 
diminished by elevating the tastes of the laboring classes ; 
that the Kensington Museum and Sydenham Palace, of Lon- 
don, the Cooper Union, the Reading-rooms, and the Central 
Park, of New York, by affording rational recreation and fa- 
cilities for improvement, will greatly aid in thisdirection. But 
that the “noble asceticism” of “ total abstinence” has about 
spent its “ power” in the world sounds too much like the old 
infidel boast that “ Christianity” “ was in its twilight.” We can 
see, also, nothing but utter folly in his theory for the removal 
of the evils of intemperance by “ introducing into those coun- 
tries where heavy drinking prevails the taste for light wines.” 
As long as the knowledge and facilities for the manufacture 
of the “ heavy” drinks remain—and men are never known to 
abandon this vice by “ gradual steps,” but by indulgence to 
universally go from bad to worse—the only safe and effectual 
prevention is abstinence ; and to educate the public conscience 
up to this standard, however long and discouraging the process, 
is the only method by which we can rid the world of two thirds 
of its poverty and crime. 

In estimating the sources of crime, Mr. Brace lays particu- 
lar emphasis on ‘ Transmitted Tendencies.” His treatment 
of this topic is more than ordinarily interesting and curious, 
and we cannot resist the temptation to introduce some of 
his thoughts on the subject. On page 42 he says: ‘ A most 
powerful and continual source of crime with the young is 
Inheritance—the transmitted tendencies and qualities of their 
parents, or of several generations of ancestors. It is well 
known to those familiar with the criminal classes that certain 
appetites or habits, if indulged abnormally and excessively 
through two or more generations, come to have an almost irre- 
sistible forge, and, no doubt, modify the brain so as to consti- 
tute almost an insane condition. This is especially trne of the 
appetite for liquor and of the sexual passions, and sometimes of 
the peculiar weakness, dependence, and laziness which make 
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confirmed paupers. The writer knows of an instance in West- 
ern New York where four generations of females were pau 
pers and prostitutes. Almost every reader who is familiar 
with village life will recall poor families which have had disso- 
lute or criminal members beyond the memory of the oldest in- 
habitants, and who still continue to breed such characters. I 
have known a child of nine or ten years given up, apparently 
beyond control, to licentious habits and desires, and who in ail 
different circumstances seemed to show the same tendencies ; 
her mother had been of similar character, and quite likely her 
grandmother, The gemmules, or latent tendencies, or forces, 
or cells of her immediate ancestors, were in her system, and 
working in her blood, producing irresistible effects on her 
brain, nerves, and mental emotions, and finally, not being met 
early enough by other moral, mental, and physical influences, 
they have modified her organization until her will is scarcely 
able to control them, and she gives herself up to them. All 
those who instruct or govern ‘ Houses of Refuge, or ‘ Reform 
Schools,’ or ‘Asylums’ for criminal children and youth, will re- 
call many instances. They are much better known in the 
Old World than in this; they are far more common here in the 
country than in the city.” 

A sudden turn in his reasoning, which half nullities his ar- 
gument, here save him from abandoning these degraded classes 
‘to inevitable depravity, which a moment before seemed the 
only thing possible. He introduces the Darwinian theory of 
“ Natural Selection,” and attempts a philosophic explanation of 
the processes of inward reformation. He says: “ My own expe- 
rience during twenty years has been in this regard singularly 
hopeful. Ihave watched great numbers of degraded families 
in New York, and exceedingly few of them have transmitted 
new generations of paupers, criminals, or vagrants. The 
causes of this encouraging state of things are not obscure. The 
action of the great law of ‘ natural selection’ in regard to the 
human race is always toward temperance and virtue. That is, 
vice and extreme indulgence weaken the physical powers and 
undefmine the constitution ; they impair the faculties by which 
man struggles with adverse conditions and gets beyond the 
reach of poverty and want. The vicious and sensual and 
drunkard die earlier, or they have fewer children, or their 
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children are carried off by diseases more frequently, or they 
themselves are unable to resist or prevent poverty or suffering. 
As a consequence in the lowest class, the more self-controlled 
and virtuous tend constantly to survive, and to prevail in the 
struggle for existence over the vicious and ungoverned, and to 
transmit their progeny. The natural drift among the poor is 
toward virtue. Probably no vicious organization with very 
extreme abnormal tendencies is transmitted beyond the fourth 
generation ; it ends in insanity, or cretinism, or the wildest 
crime. The result is, then, with the worst endowed families, 
that the gemimules, or latent forces, of hundreds of virtuous, or, 
at least, not vicious, generations lie hid in their constitutions. 
The immediate influence of parents or grandparents are, of 
course, the strongest in inheritance; but these may be over- 
come, and the latent tendencies to good, coming down from 
remote ancestors, be aroused and developed. Thus is explain- 
ed the extraordinary improvement of the children of crime 
and poverty in our industrial schools, and the reforms and 
happy changes seen in the boys and girls of our dangerous 
classes when placed in kind Western homes. The change of 
circumstances, the improved food, the daily moral and men- 
tal influences, the effect of regular labor and discipline, and 
above all, the power of religion, awaken these hidden tend- 
encies to good, both those coming from many generations of 
comparative virtue, and those inherent in the soul, while they 
control and weaken, and cause to be forgotten, those diseased 
appetites or extreme passions which these unfortunate creatures 
inherit directly, and substitute a higher moral sense for the 
low instincts which they obtained from their parents.” His 
argument is that these degenerate types of character are more 
generally perpetuated in the monotony of rural life where fami- 
lies dwell for generations in the same hut with slight admixtures 
of blood ; while the system of change, rife in all cities, of fami- 
lies from house to house, the transition of neighborhoods and the 
separation of members of the same tamily, introduce variety, 
aud prevent that complete transmission of concentrated vice. 
Ignorance is generally, though not always, an accompani- 
ment of vice. Some great counterfeiters, thieves, burglars, 
and smugglers are even educated geniuses ; and whole families 
of professional criminals live under assumed names and titles 
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in respectable circles, educating their children to their own 
practices, and marrying them to persons of similar breeding. 
Knowledge, however, both of books and of business, tends usu- 
ally toward useful occupation and virtue. In the State of 
New York but two and seven tenths per cent. of the general 
population are unable to read ; but of its criminals thirty-one 
per cent. do not possess that ability. It has also been ascer- 
tained that of the prisoners of the whole United States more 
than four fifths never learned trades. Thriftlessness on the part 
of poor parents in cities, and the depravity of trade “ unions” in 
refusing to employ boys and discouraging the training of appren- 
tices, throws thousands of poor children into the wild scramble 
of the streets, to be viciously educated for every evil. 

We mention one more source of crime from which the 
“dangerous classes” are recruited in New York, and that 
is, the enormous overcrowding of the population. New 
York island is small and narrow, the lower portion being 
largely covered with business houses and manutactories, leav- 
ing little space for residences ; yet the laboring classes think 
they must live on the island and as near as possible to their 
einployment. Capitalists in attempting to provide for these 
emergencies have introduced the greatest evils. On the less 
eligible and most malarious sections they have reared blocks 
of high, cheap brick houses, often a row of rear dwellings on 
the same tier of lots, all poorly lighted and ventilated, and 
with no yards, These are divided into small apartments for 
families, where the poor and unfortunate huddle together to 
grow daily poorer and more vile, Occasionally a large double 
honse, called a “ barrack,” contains a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred persons, all of whom are covered with vermin and 
bleared with vice. Miserable herds of unsightly humanity 
dwell in cellars too damp and filthy for brutes, surviving for 
years without a stove, table, or bed, and are often driven by the 
inundations from the rivers from their gloomy caverns to sleep 
on the pavements. In no city in the world are human beings 
so closely packed as in New York. ‘The highest rate in Kast 
London is 175,816 to the square mile; but the Eleventh Ward 
of New York had, in 1866, 196,510 to the same space, an addi- 
tion of nearly 20,000. The Strand of London has an average 
of six persons more to the acre than the Eleventh Ward of 
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New York ; but the fashionable portions of New York contain 
an average of twenty-six more to the acre than corresponding 
sections of London. In 1865 a plot of less than thirty acres in® 
the Fourth Ward contained 17,611 persons, or a rate equal to 
290,000 to the square mile. The high price of land, the 
cupidity of capitalists, and the evils of bad government, have 
united to inerease rents to a fearful pitch. The result is that 
families occupy but a single floor, and in multitudes of in- 
stances several families live in a single room. A visitor of the, 
Children’s Aid Society reported that in the First Ward in one 
dark cellar, filled with smoke, there slept in one room, with no 
partition dividing them, two men with their wives, a girl of 
fourteen years, two men and a large boy of seventeen, a mother 
with two more boys, one ten and one fifteen, another woman 
with two boys of nine and eleven years respectively—in all 
fourteen persons. This ordinary circle was often increased 
during the night by hospitality extended to vicious comrades, 
vagrants, and dissipated vagabonds. Here children are born 
and reared. If the proprieties of life are ever known they are 
soon outraged and forgotten. Indeed, in many families they 
are never known until reached by some mission influence. 
Young women are found in these squalid neighborhoods who 
have never seen the better portions of the city, never entered 
a school-room or a church, never seen a Bible or heard a 
prayer. Half-naked boys have been found peddling in the 
streets who knew nothing of their nativity, their relatives, and 
some did not even know their own names. 

Without this inhuman crowding New York would be the 
healthiest city in the world, and one of the most virtuous. The 
annual death-rate of London is about 24 per 1,000, and in Liv- 
erpool it has been as high as 40, while in New York at pres- 
ent it stands at about 28. Some of our well-kept wards only 
reach about 15 per 1,000, (equal to the Isle of Wight,) while in 
some crowded, filthy localities it reaches nearly 200 per 1,000. 
It has been ascertained that the occupants of the 19,000 
tenant-houses (about half the population of the city) yield 
over 73 per cent. of the mortality. There are “barracks” 
where fever and cholera hold a perpetual carnival, and cannot 
be expelled by police or sanitary authorities. But the moral 
aspects of these sin-darkened regions are vastly more appall- 
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ing. Shut away from school aud church, with no Bible, no 
Sabbath, no restraint but their enemies, and no God but their 
passions, they tend naturally to the development of every 
brutal and fiendish propensity. Criminal statistics always 
keep pace with physical degradation. Astonishing moral rev- 
vlutions have taken place in the vilest quarters of New York 
during the last twenty-five years, yet there are still ‘“ Mur- 
derers’ Alleys” and “ Dens of Thieves” where every sentiment 
of decency is hourly outraged, where every floor is polluted 
with unnatural vices and crimsoned with human gore. In 
these dens of filth and foul speech grow up the little boot- 
blacks, newsboys, vagrants, pilferers, and sneak thieves who 
at a later period become the drunkards, garroters, gamblers, 
burglars, and rioters. Here, too, are the girls who pick rags, 
sweep muddy streets, and sell chestnuts to-day, but who will 
fill the low groggeries and dance-houses to-morrow, and the 
cells of the Tombs and the granite structures of Blackwell’s 
Island a little later. | 

From fifteen thousand to forty thousand homeless and va- 
grant youth of both sexes are always flitting through the lanes 
and streets of New York, the number being much the largest 
in winter on account of the suspension of many branches of 
industry, andthe thousands of recruits who find employment in 
summer around the bays and alung the canals. ‘These sell 
the daily papers, run errands, clean pavements, beg and pilfer 
during the day, and sleep in old boxes, cellars, deserted build- 
ings, under carts, or in hallways, during the night. Thrown 
varly upon their own resources, and uncared for by a calculat- 
ing world, they become prematurely skillful in business and 
crime. Spending their winters amid the blaze of the metrop- 
olis, adorned with churches, schools, and all the embellishments 
of art, where business, culture, benevolence, and virtue attain 
their grandest prominence, they are still as completely un- 
reached by moral appliances as the little Arabs of the desert, 
while their perpetual drill in the multiplied practices of the 
vile insure to society a race of criminals which the ordinary 
penal institutions only perpetuate and intensify. 

The American criminal is also the most deliberate and des- 
perate in the world. Mr. Brace on page 27 says: “ The in- 
tensity of the American temperament is felt in every fiber of 
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these children of poverty and vice. Their crimes have the un- 
restrained and sanguinary character of a race accustomed to 
overcome all obstacles. They rifle a bank where English 
thieves would pick a pocket; they murder where European 
proletaires cudgel or fight with fists; in a riot they begin what 
seems to be the sacking of a city where English rioters would 
merely batter policemen or smash lainps. The murder of an 
old man like Mr. Rogers is nothing tothem. They are ready 
for any offense or crime however degraded or bloody.” 

But it is vastly easier to study the causes and tendencies of 
crime than to suggest and apply an effectual remedy. All the 
sentiments of humanity revolt, however, against the unfeeling 
abandonment of criminals of any age or grade to the utter 
consequences of their crimes, incarcerating them in prisons 
where heartlessness, profanity, and unmitigated rigors hold ab- 
solute sway. The toils of Howard, Lord Brougham, Elizabeth 
Fry, of the Gurneys and Buxtons of England, and of Colden, 
Griscom, Eddy, Gerard, Clinton, and Livingston, and many 
others in America, have utterly failed in securing any satisfac- 
tory moral discipline and treatment in the prisons for mature 
criminals in their respective countries. There should ever be 
a threefold object in imprisonment: 1. To separate the cul- 
prit from society, whose security he has endangered and whose 
confidence he has forfeited ; 2. To make him sensible of the 
law he has violated ; and, 3. To secure, if possible, his reforma- 
tion and return to the useful walks of life. The first two are 
tolerably well secured in all countries, but the last and most 
important of all is rarely attained, and far too seldom attempt- 
ed. In our country the incessant changes in management and 
of unfortunate preferments, occasioned by the surgings of polit- 
ical parties, are believed by those who have given the subject 
the deepest attention to be the chief * bane and blight of our 
prison system.” 

Dr. Bates, six years an inspector of prisons in the State of 
New York, testified in 1868 before the “‘ Prison Association 
of New York ” as follows: “I think there are some reforma- 
tions in prisons, but the number is small. Very many, espe- 
cially the younger prisoners, go out worse than they came in.” 
Mr. Augsbury, an ex-warden of Auburn, said: ‘ As reform- 
atories our prisons are a failure. Men are there educated in 
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crime.” A contractor long connected with Clinton prison 
testified: “ The reformation of the convicts does not appear to 
enter into the thoughts of the authorities.” Sworn testimony 
to the same effect was obtained from the physician, principal 
keeper, clerk, and teacher at Auburn, the chaplain and keeper 
at Clinton, and from the chaplain and chief keeper at Sing 
Sing. Officers are not chosen generally on account of their 
moral qualities or established fitness for so important a calling, 
but from their standing or services in a political party. This is 
more than a mistake ; it isa cruelty to the criminals and tosocie- 
ty at large. Every possible incentive to reformation should be 
held out to the mature criminal, and every influence introduced 
likely to excite the desire of amendment, or to bring up from 
the depths of his fallen nature the return of buried manhood. 
This reprehensible disregard of moral appliances for the reeov- 
ery of prisoners on the part of the authorities appears in the 
county jails as much as in the State prisons. The statute pro- 
vides that there shall be a Bible in every cell. In a few jails 
this iscomplied with, though in most it is not, and many contain 
not a book of any kind. In only two or three counties is a 
regular chaplain employed; and of the quarter of a million an- 
nually expended in the support of the sixty-eight jails in New 
York, we are told “ not five hundred dollars are employed with 
any view of meeting the religious wants of the prisoners.” 
Crime cannot go unpunished without increasing the evil, and 
the association of the virtuous with the vile has the same tenden- 
cy. About fifty years ago a lad of fourteen years belonging toa 
wealthy family in New York city was brought into court “ for 
the theft of a canary bird.” The case was prosecuted by the 
district attorney before Mayor Colden as judge, and the lad was 
defended by James W. Gerard. The counsel for the defense, 
admitting the allegation charged against his client, still insisted 
that as there was no separate prison for boys his inearceration 
among expert criminals would ultimate in his perfect depravi- 
ty. His plea was so adroitly and feelingly presented that the 
jury refused to find the lad guilty and he was discharged. 
Eurboldened by his escape, he soon after committed a more 
grave offense and went to prison, where he was thoroughly 
schooled in vice, and at last died in prison, receiving while suf. 
fering under his last commitment the legacy of his family, 
Fourru Serres, Vout. XXV.—80 
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amounting to eighty thousand dollars. Correction in a suita- 
ble institution at the beginning of his ill-planned career would 
probably have saved him. But no such institution had yet 
been founded in New York. Early in the present century 
Sir T. F. Buxton of England, issued a work entitled “An In- 
quiry whether Crime and Misery are Produced or Prevented by 
the Present System of Prison Discipline in England,” and 
among other things narrates the following: “ When I first went 
to Newgate my attention was directed by my companion to a 
boy whose apparent innocence and artlessness had attracted 
his notice. The schovl-master said he was an example to all 
the rest ; so quiet, so reserved, and so unwilling to have any 
intercourse with his dissolute companions. At his trial he 
was acquitted upon evidence which did not leave a shadow of 
suspicion upon him; but I lately recognized him again in New- 
gate, but with a very different character. He confessed to me 
tlt, on his release, he had associated with the acquaintances 
formed in prison. Of his ruin I can feel but little doubt, and 
as little asto the cause of it. He came to Newgate innocent ; 
he left it corrupted.” The same principle was illustrated in 
the career of the late Edward H. Ruloff, carrying down in the 
dark tide of his felony to a watery grave at Binghamton the 
once amiable son of his former prison-keeper. 

Daring 1869, as we have said, there were 1,563 prisoners 
committed to the New York Penitentiary, of whom 276 were 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty years ; 427 between twen- 
ty and twenty-five ; 316 between twenty-five and thirty, after 
which the number rapidly decreased with each semi-decade. 
But twenty of those committed were under fifteen years of age, 
ten of whom were girls. Similar statistics, obtained from other 
sources, establish the astounding fact that nearly half of all en- 
tering our penitentiaries are under twenty-five years of age, 
and appeal anxiously for the adoption of measures for the 
moral arrest of these “cadets of crime ere they are irrevoca- 
bly enrolled in the ranks of that army whose march termi- 
nates at the State-prisons or on the gallows.” 

Howard and his philanthropic successors have not com- 
pleted the disciplinary reform in the large prisons of either 
Continent, yet the seven hundred and fifty juvenile reforma- 
tories of Europe, with their fifty thousand vagrant, orphaned, 
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or vicious inmates, and scores of refuges, juvenile asylums, and 
reform-schools, taking youthful delinquents from the magis- 
trates to educate and discipline for virtuous industry, diffused 
throughout our own land, testify that they have not labored in 
vain. Among the oldest and noblest in theory and fruit stands 
the “ Refuge % on Randall’s Island, organized in 1825. Among 
its Managers have ranked many of the wisest men of the State, 
who have grappled intelligently with every phase of the under- 
taking involved in the reformation of juvenile delinquents. 

In 1863 the “ Roman Catholic Protectory,” now located at 
West Farms, N. Y., was incorporated to keep the criminals of 
that faith from Protestant institutions. It has vast accommo- 
dations for delinquent youth of both sexes, and is always filled. 

Nearly all admitted into these two institutions are criminals 
under sixteen years of age at the time of commitment. It is the 
purpose of the institutions to educate them in common English, 
correct their morals, and teach them trades, after which they 
are returned to society. In 1851, in answer to a wide-spread 
desire, the “ New York Juvenile Asylum ” was incorporated, to 
assist in relieving the city from its armies of ill-trained, un- 
trained, and vagrant children. Those coming under the care 
of this society are between the ages of five and fourteen years, 
and may be divided into two general classes: First, the tru- 
ant and disobedient; secondly, the friendless and neglected. 
The first are voluntarily surrendered by their parents for dis- 
cipline, or committed by the magistrates for reformation. The 
second class, found in a state of friendlessness and want, or 
abandonment or vagrancy, may be committed by the Mayor, 
Recorder, any Alderman or Magistrate. At the commitment 
of a child notice is served on his parents, and if satisfactory se- 
curities for the training of the child be given within twenty 
days it is discharged ; if not, it becomes the ward of the Asylum, 
to be indentured by its Managers to a suitable person. Many 
thousands of these children have been returned to their parents, 
and about four thousand indentured in the State of Illinois. The 
workings of this asylum are highly creditable to its founders 
and patrons, who have contributed vast sums for its support. 

As early as 1812 Rev. Mr. Stanford, chaplain of the penal 
institutions of New York, recommended that the advanced 
criminals be separated from the youthful, and that those boys 
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inclined to adventure be trained in a nautical ship for service 
on the sea, But the car of progress often runs slowly, so the 
authorities of New York waited over half a century, and 
allowed England and Massachusetts to successfully inaugurate 
the scheme originated by one of her own citizens. In 1869, 
however, this long-desired project was inaugurated by the pur- 
chase of the sail-ship Mercury, a packet of 1,200 tons, which 
was fitted for service, and made capable of accommodating 
about three hundred boys. The vessel is under the control 
of the “ Commissioners of Charities and Corrections,” and the 
wild and adventurous youth falling into the municipal institu- 
tions are transferred to the school-ship, where a year or two of 
good drilling fits them to enter the merchant marine, or serve 
in the United States Navy. Many hundreds have already been 
discharged from the vessel, not a few of whom have shipped 
on the regular lines of commerce, proving conclusively that 
this is a landable method for relieving society from the “ dan- 
gerous classes,” and of affording means of usefulness to those 
who cannot be sobered to the quietudes of ordinary industry. 
All the correctional and charitable institutions of New York, 
save those controlled by the “Commissioners of Charities and 
Corrections,” have been founded and are controlled by private 
corporations, receiving more,or less assistance from the State 
or city authorities. The Government is bound to relieve 
society from these juvenile armies of vicious vagrants, but it 
has wisely preferred to hand them over to institutions directed 
by private corporations. Such institutions, to obtain support, 
must submit to rigid inspections, being every year thrown 
anew upon their merits, and judged by their fruits. 

Mr. Brace and his associates were by no means the first to 
discover that “ prevention is better than cure,” and that the 
“ dangerous classes ” were to be reached and reformed in child- 
hood. All distinguished philanthropists, from Francke down 
to our day, have labored to develop this sentiment. For this 
every “/?auhe Haus,” “ Farm School,” and “ Refuge” has been 
reared. Nevertheless, the organization of the “ Children’s Aid 
Society,” in 1853, was the nucleus of an enterprise for reaching at 
an earlier period, and more effectually, the masses of neglected 
children than any hitherto adopted in any country. The “ Or- 
phan Asylum” societies had done an excellent work in their 
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modest way; but their plan of retaining children a term of 
years soon filled their buildings and exhausted their income. 
The old “ New York Orphan Asylum ” was organized in 1807, 
but during its first thirty years it relieved less than one thousand 
children. The “ Half-Orphan Asylum,” begun in 1836, has 
been one of our best charities, yet during thirty-six years it 
has relieved less than four thousand. The “Leake and Watts 
Orphan House ” has now an invested capital of about two mill- 
ions, yet provides annually for but one hundred and twenty-five 
children, and has relieved only about one thousand since its 
opening in 1843. The “Children’s Aid Society,” repudiating 
all asylum theories, has sent to homes in the country in less 
than twenty years more than twenty-five thousand persons, 
probably more than have been reached by all the orphan 
societies of New York during this century. The “ Five Points 
Mission,” established in 1850, was the pioneer of its kind, 
breasting the darkest tide of iniquity in its deepest abyss. It 
has educated and reformed multitudes, and sent thousands to 
situations, as have also the “ House of Industry,” and the 
“ Howard Mission.” The “ Home of the Friendless” was the 
first radical divergence from the old orphan-house system, in- 
troducing the plan of sending children to good country homes, 
and paving the way for the wider influence of the “ Children’s 
Aid Society.” 

Mr. Brace and his associates early established a system of 
“ Lodging Houses” for the wild, homeless little Arabs of the 
streets, and, to promote their self-respect, compelled them to 
pay six cents for a lodging, four cents for supper, with a bath 
thrown in. The establishment of order, with any notion of cor- 
rect morals, and the forms of religion among these children, re- 
guired the greatest skillfulness. More than once they broke the 
windows, smashed the lamps, and pelted their benefactors with 
eggs and brickbats. Christian perseverance, however, always 
triumphed, and by artful processes were introduced the savings- 
bank, the evening school, and the religious service, a request 
for each being first artfully drawn out in a popular vote, after 
which they were never allowed to recant. Eight or ten thon- 
sand different boys are temporarily domiciled for a season each 
year in the ample buildings the Society has now purchased and 
furnished. Of the one hundred thousand of this class who 
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have thus shared in the provisions of the Society, it has been 
difficult to tell whence they came and whither many of them 
have tended. Many have been raised to usefulness, and the 
newsboys as a class greatly improved, though a new crop appears 
each year, affording no cessation in the toils of the Society. 

Twenty “ Industrial Schools” for girls, too poor, ragged, and 
dissolute to be admitted into the Ward schools, have been es- 
tablished, the first under the direction of Mrs. Wilson. These 
have been wisely located in the vilest neighborhoods to reach 
the dregs of society, among the German rag-pickers, the 
Irish swill-gatherers, the Italian organ-grinders, the dens of 
the Five Points, the filthy sinks of the East River, and the 
squatter villages further up town. Besides the Industrial 
Schools of this Association many others have been established 
by other societies, the “ Home of the Friendless ” sustaining at 
least eleven. These, with the influence exerted by the numer- 
ous missions and the societies toiling for the recovery of fallen 
women, have accomplished a most estimable work, decreasing 
crime among women and girls beyond all precedent. In 1860 
the police arrested 5,880 female vagrants; but in 1871, though 
the population had increased about 150,000, there were but 
548 similarly arrested, a decrease of more than nine tenths. 

A child otherwise certain to become a criminal is reached, 
trained in useful knowledge and virtue at an annual expense 
of from fifteen dollars in the “ Industrial School ” to fifty in 
the “Lodging House,” and such as choose to go are trans- 
ported to homes in the West at an expense to the Society of 
tifteen dollars. A lesson of true economy is taught in the his- 
tory of three brothers who entered the “ Newsboys’ Lodging 
House.” The two younger were sent by this Society to homes 
in the West at a cost of thirty dollars, and are now useful citi- 
zens. The other became a criminal, and has already cost the 
community thousands. It costs less to suitably educate the 
“dangerous classes” than to punish them. The arrest and 
trial of Real cost sixteen thousand dollars ; that of Van Echten 
twenty thousand; and the trial and execution of Buckhout 
cost the County of Westchester forty thousand dollars. Pre- 
vention is cheaper than cure, leaving out of view the most 
appalling thought of all—the moral wreck of the unhappy 
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Art. VI.— SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, April, 1873. (Cincinnati.)—1. Ecclesiastical Polity in the 
First Age. 2. Paul’s Schism. 3. The Basis.of Christian Union. 4. Wiuttke 
on the Irrationality of Sin. 5. Church Organization versus Church Govern- 
ment. 6. Christianity on the Planet Mars. 17. The Victory of Faith. 8. Let- 
ter, Spirit, Law, Gospel, Written Letter. 9. The Atonement. 

MERCERSBURG Review, April, 1873. (Philadelplhia.)—1. The Roman Question. 
2. First Dogmatic Decree on the Church of Christ published in the Fourth Ses- 
sion of the Holy Gicumenical Council of the Vatican. 3. Déllinger’s Reply to 
the Archbishop of Munich. 4, The German Bishops as Witnesses of the Truth. 
5. The Old Catholic Movement. 6. Does a Divine Curse Rest Upon the World ? 
7. The Tendency of Individualism in the German Churches in America. 
8. Theological Science in America. 

New Enouanper, April, 1873. (New Haven.)—1. The Religions Element of 
Education and the Public School System. 2. Moral Intuition versus Utilitarianism. 
3. The Gospel in Bible Lands. 4. The Treaty of Washington in 1871. 5. On 
the Law of Mortality that has Prevailed among the Former Members of the 
Divinity School of Yale College. 6. The Religious Character of Faraday. 
7. Auguste Comte and Positivism. 

New ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Journat, April, 1873. (Boston.)—1. Memoir of Col. Joseph May. 2. Officers 
in the Battle of Breed’s or Bunker Hill. 3. Harvard College—Public Exhibition, 
1795. 4. Brief Memoirs and Notices of Prince’s Subscribers. 5. William Clai- 
borne. 6. Genealogical Notes and Errata. 7. Record-Book of the First Church in 
Charlestown. 8. Gleanings. 9. Will of Francis Cnampernoun. 10. Joln 
Baldwin of Stonington, and other Baldwins. 11. Expedition to Cape Breton— 
Journal of the Rev. Adonijah Bidwell. 12. Manasseh Cutler—The Man who 
Purchased Ohio. 13. Records of the Presbyterian Church, Westerly, R. I. 14. The 
Flanders Family. 15. Descendants of William Lane. 16. Address by the 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 

NortH AMERICAN Review, April, 1873. (Boston.)—1. The New German School 
of Music. 2. Evolution of Self-Consciousness. 3. Theophile Gautier. 4. The 
Indian Question. 5. Herder, : 

PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY AND PRINCETON Review, April, 1873. (New York.)— 
1, The Three Ideas. 2. Crimes of Passion and Crimes of Reflection. 3. The 
Immediate Cause of the Death of Christ. 4. Dr. Dorner’s System of Theology. 
5. The Persian Cuneiform Inscription the Key to the Assyrian. 6. An Obit- 
uary of Dr. Liebner by Dr. Dorner. 7. The Remnants of the Ten Tribes. 
8. Tulloch’s Theology. 9. Hamilton’s Autology. 10. Notice of Dr. Burns by 
Dr. M’Cosh. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CuurRcH, April, 1873, 
(Gettysburg.)—1. The Conversion of the World to Christ. 2. William Penn, 
the Founder of Pennsylvania. 3. Close Communion. 4, The German Language 
in the Educational Institutions of the Lutheran Church in the United States. 
5. Religious Faith of Wordsworth and Tennyson as Shown in their Poems. 
6. The Intermediate State. 7. Exegetical. Titus ii, 13. 

THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM, A CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY, April, 1873, 
(Nashville, Tenn.)—1. Motion. 2. The Importance of our Colleges to the 
Church. 3. A Practical Exposition of Zechariah vi, 12,13. 4. On the Mode 
of Baptism. 5. The Preparation of Sermons for the Pulpit. 6. Creation. 
7. Christian Philosophy. 8. The Function of Prayer in the Economy of the 
Universe. 9. The Scriptural Doctrine of the Triumph of Christ’s Kingdom Dis- 
tinguished fiom Millenarianism. 
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AmericaN Cuurcn Review, January, 1873. (The Church Press, Hartford, 
Conu.)—1l. Thomas Aquinas. 2. The Seventeenth Article. 3. John Skelton. 
4. Local Deacons. 5. The Spiritual Essence of Christianity. 6, Conflicts of 
Church and State. 7. How to Treat Modern Skepticism. 8. Presbyterianism 
and Episcopacy in Scotland. 9. Protestantism in Germany. 

April, 1873.—1. The Seventeenth Article 2. The Controversy About Prayer. 
3. The “Dies Ire.” 4. The Spiritual Essence of «Christianity. 5, Lossing’s 
Life of General Schuyler. 6. Presbyterianism and Episcopacy in Scotland. 
7. The First Bishop of Vermont. 8. William of Ockham, the Prereformer. 

The “ American Church Review ” is distinguished among our 

religious Quarterlies, as might be expected, by ability, graceful 

scholarship, a fine historic spirit, and an elegant external finish. 

We were particularly attracted by the-two articles in these two 

numbers on “ The Seventeenth Article,” and with their survey 

of the share of Calvinism in the English Reformation, taken in 
comparison with Professor Fisher’s account in his valuable 

History. The two views seriously vary, and those interested 

in this topic are happily able to check the historian by the 

reviewer. The two Articles can, we believe, be obtained 
separate from the Review. 

The Seventeenth of the Thirty-Nine Articles, as our readers 
know, is charged to be Calvinistic. Wesley omitted it from 
the Twenty-Five which. we have accepted as our standards. 
He did not thereby affirm it to be Calvinistic. Both he 
and we could doubtless have signed it, aud the rest, as * Arti- 
cles of Agreement,” and yet would prefer to omit it in forming 
a new compact. How far it is necessarily or easily Calvin- 
istic, and how far the English Church was and is Calvinistie, 
may fairly come up in its turn as a question of historic and 
theological interest. The conclusion to which it brings us is 
eminently honorable to the Christian moderation and tolerance 
of the English reformers. They meant, if we understand them, 
evangelical comprehensiveness. They desired to give all 
shades of opinion between Pelagianism and Antinomianism an 
easy berth, and then to counsel theological forbearance and 
modesty. The entire Article, doctrinal and cautionary, reads 
as follows: 

“ Predestination to Life is the everlasting purpose of God, 
whereby (before the foundations of the world were laid) he 
hath constantly decreed by his counsel, secret to us, to deliver 
from curse and damnation those whom he hath chosen in 
Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by Christ to ever- 
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lasting salvation, as vessels made to honor. Wherefore, they 
which. be endued with so excellent a benefit of God, be called 
according to God’s purpose by his Spirit working in due 
season: they through grace obey the calling: they be justified 
freely: they be made sons of God by adoption: they be made 
like the image of his only begotten Son Jesus Christ: they 
walk religiously in good works, and at length, by God's mercy, 
they attain to everlasting felicity. 

“As the godly consideration of Predestination, and our 
Election in Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable 
comfort to godly persons, and such as feel in themselves the 
working of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the works of the 
‘flesh, and: their earthly members, and drawing up their mind 
to high and heavenly things, as well beennes. it doth greatly 
establish and confirm their faith of eternal salvation to be 
enjoyed through Christ, as because it doth fervently kindle 
their love toward God: so for curious and carnal persons, lack- 
ing the Spirit of Christ to have continually before their eyes 
the sentence of God’s Predestination, is a most dangerous 
downfall, whereby the devil doth thrust them either into 
desperation, or into wretchlessness of most unclean living, no 
less perilous than desperation.”—Pages 22, 27. 

Certainly this is an Article which no Arminian would draw 
up in an Arminian confession. With the preconceptions of 
the present day it is difficult to see it less than Calvinistic. 
But the sharp doctrinal discriminations of the Dutch Arminians 
and the English Wesleyans had not then been drawn. The 
great body of Christian thinkers were in the muddle left by the 
ages of drawn battle in the Western Church between Augus- 
tinism and its opponents. The English Church was in the 
state of undefined ‘ betweenity,” neither Calvinistic nor Ar- 
roinian exactly, and yet both Caivinistic and Arminian inex- 
actly. The authors of the Article meant a “ Broad Church ;” 
and, to say the least, the Calvinists had no excuse for being, as 
too clearly they sometimes were, dissatisfied, and, perhaps, even 
factious. 

The prominent Calvinistic point of the Article lies in the 
fact that “ chosen ” is the first term in the series of soteriological 
facts. ‘‘ Predestination ” is the “purpose” whereby it is “ de- 
creed” to deliver the “chosen.” First, there has been a choice, 
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an election ; then there comes the predestination, purpose, or 
decree, all essentially one, to deliver the objects of the choice. 
The objects of the choice are “ those,” as “ vessels of honor.” 
After this choice and decree “to deliver those” comes 
“called,” “ obey the calling,” “justified,” ete. This is Calvin- 
ism without an element of Arminianism included—or excluded 
either. 

The Reviewer says truly that the Article is almost purely a 
series of Scripture clauses. But what a pity that the authors 
could not, also, according to St. Paul, have based “ predestina- 
tion” on “ foreknowledge ;” “whom He did foreknow he also 
did predestinate ;” or, as St. Peter, “elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God.” But, alas! that would have shut out’ 
the Calvinists and defeated the comprehension. As it stands 
the Arminian has a right to interpolate the clause in thought, 
and the Calvinist has no right from the Article itself to con- 
demn the mental assumption. If the Calvinist is pleased to 
say, I believe it all, the Arminian can say, I believe it all, and 
more too. If the Calvinist can say, It expresses just what I 
believe, the Arminian can respond, It contains nothing that I 
do not believe. Then, say the authors, let it stand just so, 
and all be modest and good, and we shall get along very well. 
If that was not acting like wise and Christian religious rulers 
we know not what would be so. An equal forbearance in the 
Calvinistic rulers of the Netherlands would have saved the 
direful disgraces of the Synod of Dort. Arminius and his fol- 
lowers were ready to sign the Belgic Confession as “ Articles 
of agreement, not of authority,” or to join in drawing articles 
of clear and broad evangelic comprehension. 

The standard non-Calvinist view of the Article is thus given 
trom Archbishop Lawrence’s Bampton Lectures : 

“Our Church, on the other hand, always keeping the idea 
of redemption in view, states it to be the everlasting purpose 
of the Almighty to deliver from a state of malediction and de- 
struction (‘@ maledicto et exitio liberare’) from a guilt which 
none can themselves obliterate, and to render eternally happy, 
through Christ or Christianity, as vessels before dishonorable 
thus formed to honor, those whom he has elected, not as 
meritorious individuals separately, but as a certain class of 
persons, as Christians collectively, ‘whom he has chosen in 
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Christ out of mankind.’” Again, the same writer says: “In 
the Institute it is said, ‘ Praedestinationem vocamus sternum 
Dei decretum, quo apud se constitutum habuit, quid de uno- 
quoque homine fieri vellet,’ (lib. ili, cap. 21, § 5.) Here the 
effect of God’s predestinating decree is plainly asserted to be 
the decision of every man’s individual fate. Our Church, on 
the other hand, as plainly asserts it to be the salvation of 
Christians, or a liberation from the consequences of trans- 
gression, and an adduction to eternal life, through Christianity, 
of those who are chosen out of the human race, ‘ex hominum 
genere.’””—Page 26. It is, therefore, a collective rather than 
an individual election. Each individual may, we suppose, by 
faith, enter the collective body of the elect. At least they 
would have been willing to let him try. 

On the non-Calvinistic tenor of the Articles generally we 
give the following very excellent view : 

“The five points of Calvinism may be thus stated: (1) Pre- 
destination, including (a) unconditional predestination, or elec- 
tion to life eternal, and (4) unconditional reprobation, or predes- 
tination to damnation; (2) particular or limited redemption, 
that is, that Christ died only for a chosen few; (3) total de- 
pravity ; (4) irresistible grace; (5) final perseverance. And 
the question before us is this: Leaving out of view, at pres- 
ent, the teaching of Article XVII as to predestination to 
life eternal, what do the Articles teach on the other points 
enumerated ¢ 

“1. As to reprobation, the Articles are pointedly silent. The 
word itself is not found in them. Nor is thete anywhere a 
statement like that of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith: 
‘ By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life,’ and 
others are foreordained to everlasting death. Yet, beyond all 
doubt, Calvin considered the theory of reprobation to be es- 
sential to his system. For, speaking of those who accept elec- 
tion, but refuse reprobation, he says they do it ‘ignorantly and 
boyishly, since election itself cannot stand uniess it is opposed 
to reprobation.’ In such a case omission is surely tantamount 
to denial. 

“9. As against a particular or limited redemption of only 
the elect, the Articles speak with ne ‘ bated breath.’ Article II 
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sets forth our Lord as ‘a sacrifice not only for original guilt, 
but for all actual sins of men,’ Article VII asserts that ‘ ever- 
lasting life is offered to mankind [humano generi] by Christ ;’ 
Article XV says of our Lord, ‘He came to be the Lamb with- 
out spot, who, by sacrifice of himself once made, should take 
away the sins of the world ;’ and Article XX XI declares that 
‘the offering of Christ once made is that perfect redemption, 
propitiation, and satisfaction, for all the sins of the whole world, 
both original and actual.’ Language cannot be plainer than 
this. There needs no comment on its outspoken denial of the 
limited redemption of Calvinism, 

“3. The Calvinistic doctrine of original sin implies and in- 
cludes at least the three things following: (a) The imputation 
of the sin of Adam to all his descendants ; (6) The utter, total, 
and positive depravation and defilement of the whole man, ‘in 
all the faculties and parts of soul and body; and (ce) that 
concupiscence, or evil desire, is, in itself, truly and proper- 
ly sin.’ 

“ Now, the first of these three points is found neither in 
Article IX nor elsewhere. A mere scholastic speculation at 
the best, held by Papists as well as Calvinists—though worked 
out by each in widely different ways—it lies entirely outside 
of all the Articles, which know and say nothing about it. 

“As to the second point, the ‘very far gone from original 
righteousness ’ of the Article, even if we take its Latin version, 
‘quam longissime, by no means comes up to the Calvinistic 
statement. The Assembly of Divines, in 1643, feeling the in- 
sufficiency for their purposes of this language, changed it into 
‘wholly deprived of original righteousness,’ and the Westmin- 
ster Confession says that by the fall man became ‘ wholly 
defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and body.’ This 
change was needed to bring the Article into an accord, which 
before it had not, with the teaching of Calvinism. That teach- 
ing has been very fairly stated as follows: ‘The Calvinists 
taught that the corruption of man was so great that no spark 
of moral goodness was left in him; that he was utterly and 
totally bad and depraved; that, however amiable he might be 
in regard to his fellow-men, yet, as regards God and goodness, 
there was no relic of what he once was, any more than in lost 
spirits and damned souls.’ 
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“ As to the third point, the Article asserts that ‘ concupis- 
cence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin ;’ phraseology in 
exact accordance with St. Paul’s own words, ‘ Let not sin reign 
in your mortal bodies, that ye should obey it in the lusts 
thereof’ and, again, ‘ Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law: 
for I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not covet.’ But this lenguage did not content the divines of 
1643, who replaced it by the words, ‘is truly and properly sin.’ 
While, then, the Article, as against the slur of Trent, retains 
the apostle’s language, it again by no means comes up to the 
demands of Calvinism.”—Pages 17-19. 

We intended to trace rapidly the outline of the history, but 
space and, perhaps, courtesy, require that we should rather 
refer our readers interested in the subject to the two Reviews 
themselves. 

It is matter of interest to note what Mr. Wesley struck out 
from the Thirty-Nine Articles on the subject of depravity, re- 
generation, and sin. The parts expunged we have included in 
brackets. 


“VII. (IX) Of Original or Birth Sin, 


“Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, (as 
the Pelagians do vainly talk,) but it is the (fantt aud] corrup- 
tion of the nature of every man, that naturally is engendered 
of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and [is] of his own nature inclined to 
evil, and that continually, 

(“and therefore in every person born into this world it de- 
serveth God’s wrath and damnation. And this infection of 
nature doth remain; yea, in them that are regenerated ; where- 
by the lust of the flesh, called in Greek, ®pévna oapxéc, which 
sone do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, some the affec- 
tion, some the desire of the flesh, is not subject to the law of 
God. And although there is no condemnation for them that 
believe and are baptized, yet the apostle doth confess that con- 
cupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin.” 

From this it would seem that Mr. Wesley does not admit that 
we are born under desert of “God’s wrath and damnation.” 
Fasten a pin there. 











ee 
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[“ (XIIL) Of Works before Justification. 

“ Works done before the grace of Christ, and the inspiration 
of his Spirit, are not pleasant to God; forasmuch as they 
spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, neither do they make men 
meet to receive grace, or (as the school authors say) deserve 
grace of congruity ; yea, rather, for that they are not done as 
God hath willed and commanded them to be done, we doubt 
not but they have the nature of sin.”] 


[“(XV.) Of Christ alone without Sin. 

“QOhrist, in the truth of our nature, was made like unto us 
in all things, sin only. except, from which he was clearly void 
both in his flesh and in his spirit. He came to be the Lamb 
without spot, who, by sacrifice of himself once made, should 
take away the sins of the world; and sin (as St. John saith) was 
not in him. But all we the rest (although baptized and born 
again in Christ) vet offend in many things; and if we say we 
have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 

It will be seen by all this that the English Articles are much 
more intense than ours, not only in their view of the perma- 
nency of “sin” in its damning sense, in our nature, but also 
in their view of the existence of responsible “fault” in our na- 
ture at generation. Note the striking out the word “ faults.” 
SouruerN Review, April, 1873. (St. Lonis, Mo.) —1. The Apostolical Succession. 

2. Peggy O’Neal; or, The Doom of the Republic. 3. A Methodist in Search of 

the Church. 4, Lamon’s Life of Lincoln. 5. The Moral Effects of a Free 


Justification. 6. Darwinism. 7. The Virginia Springs and Mountains. 8. De 
Natura Gemmarum. 9. The Model Republic: Credit Mobilier. 


Of the nine full Articles in this number three are political, 
two of them partisanly and bitterly political; all “under the 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South,” the non- 
political Church. The Article on Abraham Lincoln is per- 
fectly suited to the tastes of the admirers of John Wilkes 
Booth. 

We give the following passages of statement as to the polit- 
ical character of the Review : 

“Some readers and critics, for example, complain that 
polities are not excluded from the ‘Southern Review.’ This, 
we reply, is no longer an open question, having been frankly, 
freely, and definitely settled long ago... . But the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, has never as such adopted the 
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‘Southern Review’ as one of its periodicals, or become in any 
way responsible either for its teachings or for its pecuniary 
support. The General Conference which met at Memphis did, 
it is true, recommend the ‘Review’ to the confidence and 
support of Methodists, but they still left it to the private enter- 
prise of the Editor, and to such other friends as might be 
willing to contribute to its success. All those objections, then, 
which proceed on the ground that as this is a Church period- 
ical so it should cut loose from all the great political questions 
and issues of the day, fall to the ground. The premise is false, 
and therefore the conclusion fails.” 

On this we remark : 

This Review is supported and recommended to the ministers 
and laity of the Methodist Church by the concerted action of 
Bishops, Editors, and Conferences. It is with the full coneur- 
rence of the Bishops and all the anthorities that ‘“ Published 
under the auspices of the M. E. Church, South,” stands in 
bold capitals on its cover. The ecclesiastical part, as we under- 
stand, is under the supervision of the Bishops; but for the 
political part a carte blanche is given the Editor to publish 
what he pleases. That political part, with the rest, goes to 
the Church, thus by compact indorsed, is pressed upon the 
pockets and reading of the people by all the regular ma- 
chineries of the Church. It is, therefore, a positive political 
indoctrination of the Church by the highest authorities of 
the Church. Whether it is “partisan” or not our readers 
can judge by the extracts we gave. That it uniformly and 
violently teaches the doctrines of ultra-Calhounism, seces- 
sionism, denationalization, it is a breach of veracity to deny. 
That the ecclesiastical authorities of any Church shouid thus 
prostitute its facilities to the impregnating the soul of their 
Church with doctrinal treason, preparing it for actual treason 
whenever the time arrives, is, we believe, unparalleled in the 
history of American Protestant Churches. But when these 
very authorities turn round, and in this very Review denounce 
our Church as “debauched with politics,” we think the climax 
is capped. 

We suppose that at the last General Conference, in spite of 
our having once struck the word “fraternization” from our 
vocabulary, we should, in deference to the strong and almost 
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unanimous feeling there prevalent, have voted for the offer. 

But when we afterward came to read the libel upon our 

Church above named, sanctioned by their entire bench of 

Bishops, and compare it with the treasonable utterances sent 

forth under “the auspices” of that Church, we felt that we 

should have most profoundly regretted such a vote. 

BrstioTHECA Sacra, AND THEOLOGICAL Ectectic, April, 1873. (Andover, Mass.) 
—1. St. Elizabeth. 2. Christian Ernest Luthardt on the Design of St. Jolin’s 
Gospel. 3. Miracles. 4. St. Patrick’s Purgatory and the Inferno of Dante. 
5. The Progress of Christ’s Kingdom in its Relation to the Spirit of the Pres- 
ent Age. 6. Revelation and Inspiration. 7. The Chronological Value of the 
Genealogy in Genesis v. 8. John M’Leod Campbell's Theory of the Atone- 
ment. 9. Culmann’s Christian Ethics. 10. Strauss’s Superficiality. 11. Dr. 
Hodge and the New England Theology. 12. Recent Works of Prehistoric 
Archeology. 


Professor Lacroix’s delineation of St. Elizabeth, in Article I, is 
an almost romantic leaf snatched from the religious history of 
the Middle Ages. His trenchant remarks on the modern 
neglect of, if not disbelief in, sazntship, curiously illustrate the 
statements of Leckey on the same subject.—*“ History of Morals.” 
vol. i, p. 137. It is a topic worthy of study and thought. 

Professor Gardiner, in Article VII, shows that the Genesis 
Chronology is susceptible of a lengthening of some thousands 
of years by the rejection of the assamption—which may ap- 
parently be legitimately done—that the patriarchs named in 
the pedigrees are eldest sons. 

Dr. Pond has a very clearly and respectfully written Article 
on Dr. Hodge’s Theology, in which he specifies and discusses 
seven essential points in which Dr. Hodge has misstated the 
“ New England” (Calvinistic) “ Theology.” Our impression 
is that he makes out a very decided case. But why should 
our Calvinistic brethren complain that we Arminians cannot 
state their views correctly, when, it seems, they cannot satis- 
factorily state each other? It does seem to us that Calvinism 
is the most unrepresentable thing in the world. Our sincere 
impression is that when his own opinions are most truly re- 
turned back upon him in their true light our Calvinistic brother 
can hardly believe that he believes them himself. And then 
when he proceeds to the defense, he will one half the time 
seem to deny his dogmas, and the other half reiterate them 
over again. 
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English Reviews. 


Loxpon QUARTERLY Review, April, 1873. (London.)—1l. Schools of Jurispru- 
dence. 2. Baring-Gould’s Works. 3. Evans’ Flint Implements. 4. Middle- 
march. 65. Virgil and His Recent English Translators. 6. Napoleon III. 
7. The Romanist Doctrine of the Holy Ghost. 


We gave in a late “ Methodist Quarterly ” a condensation of an 
Article in this Review, impeaching the proof of the geological 
man drawn from the Flint Implements. It will be remem- 
bered that these implements are divided into neolithic and 
paleolithic, which terms are “ high-sounding Greek” for New- 
stone and Old-stone. The neoliths are ground on the sur- 
face, and often polished; the paleoliths are said to be only 
“chipped.” The reviewer took the ground that the neolithic 
were indeed implements, but that they did not run back beyond 
the historic age of the world; and that the paleolithie do run 
back untold geologic ages, but are not implements. Between 
the two stools the geologic man, therefore, comes, thump, to 
the floor! Article Fourth of the present number seems to be 
a fresh product from the same analytic hand and caustic pen. 
Both Articles make ont a strong case, as far as the unscientific 
mind can judge. 

In the interim Mr. Evans’ great work on Flint Implements 
has appeared. It is received in this country by high author- 
ities as the very highest of authority. We are’ respectfully in- 
structed to hold it as fixed in science as Newton’s Principia. 
It is “a fine volume of 650 pages, enriched by 500 figures finely 
engraved, which might indeed be reckoned a thousand, because 
both a front and side view of most of the objects is given.” 
The reviewer says of the book: 

“The author prepared himself to write it by much investi- 
gation in paths of literature rarely trodden; by extensive travel 
for the sake of enlarged and accurate observation ; by working 
in flint and other stone manufacture himself, that he might the 
better interpret the relics of former times; in short, by the 
assiduous study of his subject in all its branches; and he has 
given us a work which, by reason of its extent of information, 
lucid arrangement, clear and complete references, abundance 
of excellent pictorial illustrations, and its indexes—the first of 
which, however, is very defective—must be at once accepted 
as the standard book on the matters it comprises. Having 

Fourra Serres, Vou. XXV.—81 
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studied it, we can highly appreciate the very modest terms in 
which the writer describes it: ‘The work itself will, I believe, 
be found to contain most of the information at present avail- 
able with regard to the class of antiquities of which it treats.’ ” 
—P. 80. 

The most important point of the reviewer’s argument is the 
invalidation of the claim of the paleoliths to be implements. 

1. Workmen have never imagined the paleoliths to be manu- 
Jactured until after patient indoctrination. 

“When M. Boucher de Perthes began his researches, the 
men whose employment was digging gravel had never sus- 
pected that the flints which fell out had been wrought by 
human hand. Mr. Evans tells us that ‘ordinary laborers re- 
quire some instruction before they can be brought to recognize 
even the best wrought forms of flint implements.’ Colonel 
Lane Fox mentions the ‘ great difficulty which was at first ex- 
perienced in getting the workmen to notice the artificially 
formed flints as they fell from the shovel’ at Cissbury, ‘ not- 
withstanding that all of them had passed their lives in digging 
in a chalk district.’ Does it seem more likely that men of 
common sense should live and move all their lives amid manu- 
factured articles without suspecting that they had been wrought, 
or that learned: men are the dupes of their own credulity ¢””— 
P. 92. 


2. The illimitable quantity of these old stones is disproof of 
their being manufactured. 

“ Another curious circumstance connected with these ancient 
flint implements is their vast number. They have been found 
by hundreds and thousands in various places. ‘The number 
almost exceeds belief.’ ‘They may be said to be ubiquitous,’ 
(p. 251.) Mr. Whitley informs us that half a ton weight was 
collected in less than an hour, and that he found whole strata 
of these ‘flint implements.’ The inference seems to us per- 
fectly clear. That savages should trouble themselves to manu- 
facture myriads of such flints, and throw them away, is not 
likely. The bits of flint which are found on the surface of the 
ground in every. flinty region, and which may be dug out of 
every gravel bed—which the workmen never suspected of 
being artificial till they were set to look for them, and paid for 
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finding them—are no more artificial than the pebbles on the 
sea-shore. The paleolithic or old-stone age of men is a fiction.” 
—P. 95. 

3. It is absurd to suppose that there should have been no 
improvement in the manufacture during the vast ages presup- 
posed by such vast quantities. 

The following is good, both as story and argument : 

“Tn the theory we are discussing it is assumed that, for an 
enormously long period, men had no weapons or tools but of 
stone, and almost exclusively of flint, and never advanced 
beyond the rudest shapes. Common sense revolts against this 
notion. In every age and country the tools in use will present 
great variety of both laborious and hasty construction. It is 
practice and patient toil that make perfect. Savages will spend 
years in perforating ‘ cylinders of rock crystal by twirling a flexi- 
ble leaf-shoot of wild plantain between the hands, and thus grind- 
ing the hole with the.aid of sand and water ;’ and others will 
spend ‘a whole life in nfaking a stone tomahawk without en- 
tirely finishing it,’ (p. 47.) It is altogether incredible that men 
should live through ‘ many times ten thousand years,’ and make 
no improvement in processes which are as surely improved by 
practice as the manufactures of the present day. There isa man 
well known in England whose name is Edward Simpson, but 
who has been alias ‘ Fossil Willie,’ ‘Cockey Bill,’ ‘ Bones,’ 
‘Shirtless,’ ‘Snake Billy,’ ‘The Old Antiquarian,’ and ‘ Flint 
Jack.’. Picking up some knowledge of fossils while a servant, 
he began to collect them about Whitby, and sell them, earning 
a good living. A dealer in curiosities showed him a flint 
arruw-head, and asked him if he could make one like it. He 
took the hint, and became the prince of fabricators of antiques, 
flints of every form, celts, stone-hammers, ancient pottery, in- 
scribed stones, fibule, querns, armor, and every conceivable 
thing. His productions have taken in the most learned, and 
are to be found in the cabinets of collectors every-where. He 
produced a stone with a cross on it, surrounded by the letters 
Imp, Constant. Ebur., which was sent about to various anti- 
quaries, and, strange to say, baffled their skill. He produced 
a flint comb, and the savants could make nothing of it, unless 
that it might have been used for tattooing. Scarborough, 
Hull, Newark, Grantham, Stamford, Peterborough, were 
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enriched by his treasures. Finding out the metropolitan mar- 
ket where his Jewish salesmen traded, he proceeded to London 
to do business on his own account. ‘ Did you take them in at 
the British Museum?’ ‘Why, of course I did.... They 
have lots of my things, and good things they are, too.’ Leav- 
ing the curiosity shops of the great city well supplied, Jack 
went northward again by Bedford and Northampton, at which 
latter place he was very successful. Market Harborough 
proved a barren town to him, but at Leicester he got to the 
Museum and succeeded. At Nottingham he found two anti- 
quaries, and duped them both. Durham and the Lake dis- 
trict, York, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, the West of En- 
gland, Scotland, and Ireland-——in which last-named country he 
found an excellent market—have been supplied with his 
productions, which he sometimes adroitly mixed with a few 
real fossils, The secret at length came out, and Jack reached 
the climax of his fame. A meeting of the Geological Associa- 
tion was held in London, at which it was understood some 
curious discoveries would be made. The place of meeting, 
except the seats reserved for dignitaries, was fully oceupied, 
when in walked a man in tattered clothes, boots heavy and 
dirty, his face like a gipsy’s, his hair hanging in lank locks, a 
greasy hat in his hand, and a bundle in a dingy red cotton 
handkerchief. Putting his hat on the ground on one side, and 
his bundle on the other, he seated himself, amid the titter of 
the ladies on the reserved seats, seemed quite at his ease, and 
then, approaching the table, carefully inspected the curiosities 
exhibited on it. When some preliminary proceedings were 
over, Jack, at a signal given, producing from his bundle nodules 
of flint and a piece of iron, astonished and greatly amused the 
spectators by the skill and speed with which he prepared any 
sort of flint implements desired. He was the’ hero of the even- 
ing, and left with his pocket well furnished with sixpences, the 
price of his manufactures. Mr, Evans imagines that men 
went on chipping flints throughout unnumbered ages, without 
there being one Flint Jack, or any advance on the very rude 
forms of flint work. It is wonderful that intelligent men do 
not perceive that the theory carries its own refutation. Can 
he cite a single instance in which a savage tribe has gone on 
even for centuries with no manifestations of skill beyond a 
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piece of barely chipped flint? We suspect he felt the dif 
ficulty, and, to shield himself, had recourse to the desper- 
ate expedient of suggesting that possibly the men of the 
Paleolithic age were a different race from the present !”— 


P. 93-95. 





German Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HISTORISCHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Historical Theology.) 
1873. Third Number.—1. Dr. Branvets, Life of Duplessis-Mornay, (First Ar- 
ticle.) 2. ALBERT, From What Motives did Dr. Eck Engage in the Disputation 
with Martin Luther at Leipzic? 3, LAUBMANN, Biographical and Bibliographical 
Notes on M. Sebastian Froschel. 4. VOIGTLANDER, Gregory of Cyprus. 5. SEIDE- 
MANN, A Letter from Justus Jonas, dated 1518. 

Philippe Duplessis-Mornay, whose biography is begun in the 

first article, was one of the leaders of the Huguenots, in the 

times of Charles IX., Henry III., and Henry IV. Descended 
both on father’s and mother’s side from ancient families of the 
highest nobility, and being himself distinguished by his irre- 
proachable character, as well as his ability as a diplomatist, he 
could not fail to become a man of superior influence. In 1575 
he entered the service of the Protestant king of Navarre, who, 
later, as Henry LV., ascended the throne of France, and em- 
ployed him in many important diplomatic transactions, and 
during the war of the League relied upon him as his chief ad- 
viser. When Henry, in order to secure the French throne, 
believed it necessary to join the Church of Rome, Mornay not 
only did not follow the example of the king, but frankly 
reproached him for selling his religion in consideration of polit- 
ical advantages. Nevertheless, Henry made him a Counselor 
of State, and subsequently Governor of Saumur, where he 
established an academy for the Huguenots. In 1620 he un- 
dertook the defense of Protestantism in a public disputation 
at Fontainebleau with Bishop Duperron, of Evreux, and in 
1620, when the Huguenots rose in arms for the defense of their 
religion, he endeavored to effect a reconciliation between the 
two parties, and, on that account, lost his governorship. In 
the-preface the author of this new biography calls attention to 
the fatal influence which Henry’s change of religion has had 
upon the destinies of France. The example of Henry to re- 
gard religion as a means for attaining political purposes, and 
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to make to the Church of Rome far-going concessions in order 
to strengthen his power, has become the leading principle 
by which the succeeding rulers of France have regulated their 
treatment of religious affairs. Louis XIV., Napoleon L., and 
Napoleon III. stand forth in history as prominent representa- 
tives of this policy. How different, the biographer of Duplessis 
exclaims, might have been the fate of France if Henry IV. 
had remained faithful to his Protestant religion ! 

The public theological disputation of Luther with the most 
prominent of his theological opponents, Dr. Eck, is no less a 
matter of general interest than the life of the great French 
Huguenot. That Dr. Eck was a man of great learning and 
ability is admitted by all his opponents. The result of the 
disputation was, even at the time of Luther, and is still, a sub- 
ject of controversy between the Protestant and Catholic writ- 
ers. But the motives which prompted him to seek these pub- 
lic disputations were, according to the author of the second 
article, not pure. It seems from the numerous references to 
the works of that period that even the friends and admirers 
of Dr. Eck tiought Jess of his moral eharacter than of his 
literary ability. 

Gregory of Cyprus, the subject of the fourth article of the 
journal, became, in 1283, Patriarch of Constantinople, his pred- 
ecessor, John Veccus, having been exiled to Brusa for favoring 
the union of the Greek Church with that of Rome. Gregory, 
a good scholar and well-meaning bishop, had to struggle hard 
against the party which advocated the union, and the result of 
this struggle was not as favorable as he expected. The Church 
sank more and more deeply into lethargy and demoralization, 
and Gregory, despairing of being able to improve the condi- 
tion of the Church, resigned in 1289. One year later, in 1290, 
he died. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 1873. 
Third Number.—Zssays: 1, Muckr, Luther’s Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
before 1522. 2. KanLER, The Addresses of the Apostle Peter in the Acts. 
Thoughts and Remarks: 1. Wxtss, Notes on the Article by Dr. W. Grimm, On 

‘ the Problem of the First Epistle of Peter. Reviews: 1. Keim, History of Jesus 
of Nazareth, reviewed by Ronscu. 2. Nitzch, Outline of a History of Christian 
Doctrines, Vol. I, reviewed by MoLuER, 
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French Reviews. ‘ 


REVUE CHRETIENNE. (Christian Review.) January, 1873.—1. SzorETAN, St. Beuve 
and Christianity, (First Article.) 2. Wappineron, The Antecedents of the Phi- 
losophy of the “ Renaissance.” 3. DoumMErGur, The Revolution in Prussia. 

February.—1. Secreta, St. Beuve and Christianity, (Second Article.) 2. Doum- 
ERGUE, The Change in the Prussian Ministry. 3. RoLLER, The Church Property 
Question in Italy. 4. Boxtras, Why Corneille has not been our Shakspeare. 

March.—1. Baxsur, Progress. 2. LicuHrENBERGER, The Two Moralities. 3. E. DE 
GueERLe£, The Childho d of Mozart, (First Article.) 4. Rossteuw Sr. HILAIRE, 
Providential Harmonies. 

April.—1. PRESSENSE, Tliree Discourses on the Unity of the Church, (First Article: 
The Basis and the Condition of True Evangelical Catholicity.) 2. Kh. nz GUERLE, 
The Childhood of Mozart. (Second Article.) 3. Cu. Bois, The Lyrical Poetry of 
the Hebrews, (First Article.) 


The “ Revue Chretienne,” of Paris, maintains its position as 
the most prominent periodical of French Protestantism. Many 
of its articles, as the above list shows, are devoted to the great 
questions of the day, which receive a thorough and interesting 
discussion trom the stand-point of evangelical Protestantism. 
The ‘‘ Revue” is one of the few evangelical papers of Conti- 
nental Europe which zealously defend the principle of a com- 
plete separation between Church and State. It can, therefore, 
not fully concur in the praise now so generally bestowed upon 
the Governments of Prussia and Italy in their conflicts with 
the Church of Rome. It is far from believing in a reconcilia- 
tion between Rome and Protestantism; and in announcing, 
in one of its last numbers, the new work of Guizot on the 
*“ Lives of Four Great French Christians,” it takes occasion 
to express its emphatic dissent from the celebrated Protestant 
statesman, who declares that Protestantism and Roman Ca- 
tholicism draw nearer every day, and that now, more easily 
than ever, they can unite in the war against evil and error. 
It strongly urges the withdrawal of all State support from an 
establishment which inculeates doctrines so incompatible with 
the best interests of society as the Church of Rome. But it 
also insists that the only possible way to do this is to sever 
altogether the bond between the State Government and the 
Churches generally, and to allow the Churches to govern them- 
selves, independent of, but also unsupported by, the State. 
Oy that account it disapproves of the attempt of the Prussian 
Government to curb the power of Rome by partly transferring 
the control of ecclesiastical schools and Church property from 
the bishops to the State authorities, and the attempt of the 
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Italian Government to purchase the consent of the Pope to 
the abolition éf his temporal power by large concessions to his 
spiritual authority. 

The most interesting article in the four numbers whose con- 
tents have been quoted above is the one on the reunion of 
the Christian Churches, by E. de Pressensé. The article in 
the April number is the first of a series of three. After a 
brief review of former efforts in this direction it gives due 
praise to the Old Catholics of Germany, for having, imme- 
diately after protesting against the new Papal usurpations, 
expressed a wish for a reconciliation between the great divis- 
ions of the Christian world, and for having appointed a special 
committee to open negotiations with the other Churches. Pres- 
sense expresses great admiration of the Old Catholic move- 
ment, and of the noble sentiments which he heard expressed at 
the second Congress of Cologne by its leaders. He agrees with 
them, that the unity of the Christian Church corresponds to the 
true spirit of Christianity, and develops at length his reasons for 
this belief. He warns Protestants not to think too lightly of 
the existing divisions, and not to console themselves too easily 
with the distinction between the invisible and the visible 
Church, All should ratherstrive that the unity existing in the 
invisible Church become more and more visible. There is now 
one great bond which unites all true Christians, the belief in 
the God-man Jesus Christ. The Church of the first three cen- 
turies was united on this basis. The early Christians who 
came from Judaism differed in some points from those who 
came from paganism, but they recognized each other as Chris- 
tians, and the first Council—that of Jerusalem—sanctioned 
this mutual recognition. During the first three centuries 
the Church of the East and that of the West developed two 
different types of Christianity, but they did not on that ac- 
count excommunicate each other, but‘recognized each other’s 
Christian character. It was only the union of the State with 
the Church—the establishment of the State-Church system— 
which interfered with the freedom of the early Chureh, and 
established a hierarchy, which persecuted differences of belief 
with fire and sword. The second article will discuss the ob- 
stacles to a union of the Christian Churches; and the third 
will show by what means it may be promoted. 
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Art. VIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


Tue OxLp CatrHoiic Cuurcn.—The second General Congress of the Old 
Catholics, which was held at Cologne, and of which a full account was 
given in the January number of the “Methodist Quarterly Review,” 
(page 144, sqg.,) greatly strengthened the hopes of the Old Catholics and 
their friends for ultimate success. It must be admitted thaf the 
bishops and priests of Germany appear to oppose the further advance cf 
the reformatory movement as a formidable phalanx, and that the progress 
of the Old Catholics, as far as the accession of new members is con- 
cerned, does not appear to be very rapid. But few priests have joined 
it since the close of the Congress, the most prominent among whom is a 
canon of the cathedral church of Breslau, Von Richthofen, who, in May, 
1873, issued a declaration by which he withdraws the submission reluc- 
tantly made to the decrees of the Vatican Council, and joins in the pro- 
test against the cecumenical character of the Council, and the orthodoxy 
of the novel doctrine of Papal Infallibility. In a number of places the 
adherents of the movement have constituted themselves into Old Catholic 
congregations, and district associations have displayed considerable zeal 
in supplying, as far as the small number of Catholic priests will allow, 
the religious wants of the much more numerous congregations. Their 
chief attention, however, has been directed to the efforts for obtaining 
from the State Governments a recognition of their claims to at least a 
fair share of the Church property of the Catholic Church of Germany; 
for they insist as strongly as ever that they are unwaveringly attached to 
that form of the Catholic Church which alone existed in Germany prior to 
1870, and which alone was recognized as the State Church by the secular 
Governments, They have already met with considerable success in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden. In the old episcopal city of Constance, famous 
in history by the Gicumenical Council which, while endeavoring to in- 
troduce sweeping reforms in spite of the Pope, yet on the other hand 
sacrificed the life of the heretical John Huss to the phantom of the visi- 
ble unity of the Church—a large number of Old Catholic citizens de- 
manded from the Government the transfer to them of one of the Catholic 
churches of the city. The Government, anxious to ascertain the real 
views of the population, ordered a general vote of the Catholic adult 
population to be taken, when it was found that very nearly one half of 
the citizens declared their adhesion to the Old Catholic Church. The 
Ministry thereupon declared them to be entitled to the joint use of one 
of the churches, and when the parish priest refused to respect the order 
of the Government, put them in temporary possession of the church. 
Tife example of Constance was soon followed by the Catholic citizens of 
Waldshut, Thengen, Zurtwangen, and other towns of Baden. In Bava- 
ria, the Central Committee of the Old Catholics of the Palatinate peti- 
tioned the Government to pay the salaries of their priests from the pub- 
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lic treasury. The town councils of several towns of Prussia resolved no 
longer to allow the doctrine of Papal Infallibility to be taught at the 
town schools. But the most important step which has yet been taken in 
Germany is the election of the first Old Catholic bishop, which took place 
on June 4 at Cologne. The new Church is now completed, and active 
efforts to organize congregations in all the important places in Germany 
may shortly be looked for. 

Thg little sympathy which Old Catholicism finds in France is a subject 
of surprise. Father Hyacinthe has left France, and accepted a call to 
Geneva, Switzerland, and as he alone among the Old Catholic priests has 
married without awaiting the action of the Old Catholic Church with 
regard to the marriage of priests, he is not in full harmony with the 
leaders of the movement in Germany. The Old Catholics have, however, 
one very energetic and gifted champion in Abbé Michaud, who continues 
to appeal to public opinion in able pamphlets, and has organized a regu- 
lar Old Catholic congregation in Paris: The Old Catholic Committees 
which have been organized in Rome (Feb. 11, 1872) and in Madrid ap- 
pear to have done but little; at least no real progress seems to have been 
made in the organization of congregations. In Austria, likewise, but 
little headway is made; in Austria Proper (or Cisleithania) the Ministry, 
which claims to be liberal in politics, officially recognizes only the adher- 
ents of the Papal Infallibility as Catholics, while the Hungarian Minis- 
try confines itself to official refusals to recognize the doctrine of In- 
fallibility. 

All the more important, on the other hand, has the movement become 
in Switzerland, where it has led to an open conflict between the Catholic 
bishops on the one hand, and the liberal, federal, and cantonal authority 
on the other. The six bishops of Switzerland are a unit both in submit- 
ting themselves to the Vatican Council and in enforcing the submission 
of the lower clergy. The Federal authority of Berne, on the other hand, 
and the Governments of those cantons which are under the control of 
Protestants or Liberal Catholics, have taken the ground that this new 
doctrine was not a part of the Church which Switzerland has until 1870 
recognized as the Catholic State Church, and that the bishops had no 
right to remove from their places the priests who ,were faithful to the 
Old Church, Wen, therefore, Bishop Lachat of Basle, whose diocese 
is formed by the cantons of Berne, Solothurn, Aargau, Basle City, Basle 
Canton, Thurgau, Lucerne, and Zug, excommunicated and deposed an 
Old Catholic priest in the canton of Solothurn, the Government of this 
canton, with the assent of the congregation, protected the parish priest 
in his office, and the diocesan conference, (consisting of the representa- 
tives of the seven cantons,) on November 19, 1872, requested the bishop 
to revoke the sentences of excommunication and deposition. The peo- 
ple of the canton, which, according to the census of 1870, had, in a total 
population of 74,713, 62,072 Catholics, supported their Government 
against the bishop, and on December 22, 1872, ratified a new law which 
provides for the election of all parish priests by the people of’the par- 
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ishes for a term of only six years. A number of towns at the same time 
forbade the preaching of the doctrines of Infallibility in their churches, 
As the bishop persisted in refusing to recognize the authority of the Can- 
tonal Governments, the diocesan conference, by five against two votes, 
(Lucerne and Zug,) resolved to depose him, and requested the chapter to 
elect a new bishop. The chapter declined to comply with this request; the 
cantons of Lucerne and Zug declared that they would continue to recognize 
the episcopal authority of Bishop Lachat; the clergy of the entire diocese, 
with few exceptions, declared their concurrence with the action of the 
bishop, and, at a general vote taken in the canton of Thurgau, an over- 
whelming majority of the Catholic population expressed the same senti- 
ments. The diocesan conference was, however, not intimidated by these 
occurrences, An attempt of the Ultramontane party of Solothurn to 
vote the Liberal Government of the canton out of office did not succeed. 
The Government of Berne deposed ninety-seven priests who refused obe- 
dience to their decrees, and the Government of Solothurn exiled the 
bishop, (who had his residence in the city of Solothurn.) A similar step 
was taken by the Government of Geneva against Bishop Mermillod, 
whom the Pope, without giving any notice to the Swiss authorities, had 
appointed bishop of the newly-created diocese of Geneva. The cantons 
of both Geneva and Neuchatel, in March, 1873, adopted laws providing 
for the periodical election of the Catholic priests by the people of their 
parishes. 

The Imperial Government of Germany is proceeding in its conflict with 
the Catholic bishops with the utmost caution. It has begun with sub- 
mitting to the Prussian Diet four laws which intend to weaken the abso- 
lute control of the bishops upon the education of the Catholic priests 
and upon the Catholic public schools, and in March, 1873, these laws 
were adapted by the Diet. They are supposed to be forerunners of 
others which are to give to the State Government a eontrol of the ad- 
ministration of the Church property, after which it is expected the Gov- 
ernment will be prepared to recognize the claims of the Old Catholics. 
Though many are chafing at the surprisingly slow movements of the 
Prussian Government the attitude of Prince Bismarck is so decided ‘that 
no fears are entertained with regard to the final issue of the conflict. 


GREEK CHURCH. 


The excommunication of the Bulgarians by the Holy and Grand Coun- 
cil of Constantinople, in September, 1872, (see ‘‘ Methodist Quarterly 
Review,” January, 1873, p. 148,) soon created new troubles. The Greeks 
of Turkey and Greece gave to the decree of excommunication a fanatic- 
al support. The refusal of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, Kyrillos, to sign 
the decree, called forth on the part of the clergy and people of his 
patriarchate the greatest indignation. A synod of the bishops of tlie 
patriarchate of Jerusalem at once met in Jerusalem, admonished their 
Patriareh to submit to the declaration of the Council, and when he 
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definitively refused, deposed him from his office. The following transla- 
tion of his official decree of deposition is a very interesting contribution 
to the recent history of the Greek Church: 

“To-day, Tuesday, November 7, of the year 1872, in the twelfth 
hour, all the episcopal members of the Holy Synod of Jerusalem, after 
assembling in the hall of the synodal sessions of the monastery of the 
Holy Sepulcher, and after taking into consideration the last definite an- 
swer of his Holiness, the Patriarch, Kyrillos I., relative to the acceptance 
of the resolution of the Grand and Holy Council legally and canonically 
convoked at Constantinople—by which resolution phyletism (that is, the 
distinction of races and nationalities in the Church) was rejected and 
condemned, and all who approved this phyletism, and who, inspired 
thereby, have held up to this day illegal and clandestine meetings, were 
declared to be schismatics—have unanimously decreed and do decree as 
follows: 

‘*In consideration that his Holiness--trampling under foot ali that 
he had written in his synodal letter of January 24, 1869, to the Grand 
Chureh—not only acted arbitrarily in Constantinople and refused to join 
in the recognition of the Grand Council, but that he also, in Jerusalem, 
obstinately, and without sufficient reason, opposed to the invitations and 
prayers addressed by us to him the refusal to submit with us to the 
resolution of the Grand Council; 

‘In consideration of all this, we consider him as having incurred the 
ecclesiastical censures which are expressly contained in the said resolu- 
tion of the Grand Council, and as being, de facto, schismatic. And we 
find ourselves in the sad and painful necessity to take back the oath of 
submissiveness and obedience taken by us toward him, and henceforth to 
break off all connection and communion with him, and we shall never 
more perform any function with him, or in any respect act with him, and 
we shall no longer recognize him as head, and as our lawful and canoni- 
cal shepherd. In confirmation of which the present act has been com- 
piled and entered into the great book of the Patriarchal Throne of 
Jerusalem. Moreover, copies of this act have been sent to the Grand 
Church and to all independent Orthodox Churches.” 

Both the Patriarch of Constantinople and the Turkish Government, 
which was likely notified of the resolution of the Council of Jerusalem, 
recognized the deposition of the Patriarch and gave permission for the 
election of a new Patriarch, But before this took place Jerusalem was 
the scene of considerable agitation. The deposed Patriarch refused to 
recognize the lawfulness of his deposition, and declared his intention to 
celebrate, on November 23, vespers in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
The clergy and the monks refused to assist him. From the surrounding 
country an excited crowd of adherents of the Patriarch, led by the 
Russian dragoman, invaded Jerusalem, spreading considerable alarm 
among the opponents of the Patriarch. Police soldiers entered the 
cellsof the monks in order to drag them before the Patriarch. As the 
monks offered resistance the state of siege was declared, and the monks 
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shut up in the monastery of the Holy Sepulcher. The Patriarch, in the 
evening, and again on the next day, repaired to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, attended by the Russian and Greek consuls. When the con- 
suls of the other Powers asked the Governor of Jerusalem for the cause 
of this uncommon movement, he replied that the Greeks wished to pro- 
tect the Patriarch who had been deposed by his clergy, and that he (the 
Governor) regarded it as his duty to support the Patriarch against the 
revolutionary clergy. The Consul-General of Germany replied that the 
Governor seemed to him to exceed his powers, for the organic statutes 
of the Patriarchate provided for the election of the Patriarch by the cler- 
gy, who, therefore, had also the power to depose him, while the laity were 
nowhere mentioned. The Governor then confessed that he was not free, 
and that the Russian consul had threatened him with deposition in case 
he should fail to support the Patriarch. Appeal was then made to the 
Turkish government; the consuls reported to their Governments, and the 
clergy elected a deputation to goto Constantinople. The Porte, in agree- 
ment with the Patriarch of Constantinople, instructed the Governor of 
Jerusalem by telegraph to protect the clergy, and no longer to recognize 
Kyrillos as Patriarch. The Greek Government at once deposed the 
Greek consul, and the Porte forbade all the newspapers to publish any 
more polemical articles on the question, and ordered the deposed 
Patriarch to take up his abode in the little island Prinkipo, in the sea 
of Marmora. 

The bishops who had signed the decree of deposition were the Arch- 
bishop of Gaza and the Bishops of Lydda, Neapolis, (Nablus,) Sebasta 
Tabor, Philadelphia, Jordan, and Tiberias. They then elected the 
Archbishop of Gaza Patriarch of Jerusalem. The bishops and archi- 
mandrites who at first sided with Kyrillos soon deemed it -the safest to 
declare their submission, which they did in the following letter to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople : 

“To his Holiness. the (Heumenical Patriarch Anthimos, Jerusalem, 
December 10, (N. 8. 22,) 1872. We, the undersigned, the Metropol- 
itans Agapios of Bethlehem and Niphon of Nazareth, and the Archi- 
mandrites Yussuf, Chrysanthos, Joseph, Gregorios, and the Protosyngels 
Daniel, Gabriel, and the others of our party among the monks of Mar 
Saba, (a monastery not far from the Dead Sea,) have for a moment sided 
with the ex-Patriarch, Kyrillos, and have, by our telegram of November 
27, (N. 8. December 9,) protested against the resolution of the Synod 
of Jerusalem. But having already repented, we implore the indulgence 
of the Church and humbly pray for pardon, as we recognize all the resolu- 
tions of the Synod of Jerusalem, and turn away from Kyrillos.” 

The Russian Government soon gave another proof of its sympathy with 
Xyrillos and with the Bulgarians by laying embargo upon all the prop- 
erty of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem which is situated within the 
territory of Russia. This property embraced about thirty estates, situ- 
ated in the best districts of Bessarabia, and yielding an annual rent of 
200,000 rubles. Atthe same time the Russian embassador in Constanti- 
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nople must have interceded in behalf of the deposed Kyrillos with great 
energy, for the Turkish Government not only set him free after a few 
weeks, but also asked his pardon for the injury done him. 

In Constantinople, in the meanwhile, the C2cumenical Patriarch had in 
November prevailed upon the Turkish Government to ask the Bulgarian 
Exarch to make propositions with regard to a change in the clerical 
dress of the Bulgarian clergy, so as to distinguish them from those in 
ecclesiastical communion with the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Exarch was afraid that the abandonment of a dress which the mass of the 
people looked upon as an integral part of the clerical dignity might be 
injurious to theinterests of the Bulgarian Church, and he therefore refused 
to make the demanded change. 


2 
5 a aid 


Art. VUI—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


RUSSIA, 
Tne German translation of a history of the Russian Church by Philaret, 
(Geschichte der Kirche Russlands,) formerly Archbishop of Tchernigov, 
gives the German literary periodicals occasion to review the theological 
literature of Russia, a subject on which, outside of Russia, but little is 
known. Particularly valuable is an article on the subject in the Theolo- 
gische Literaturblatt, of Bonn, by Professor Reinkens, of Breslau, (who 
was recently elected First Bishop of the Old Catholics.) The theolog- 
ical literature of Russia before the eighteenth century is of little interest. 
At the beginning of this century, the Archbishop Theophan Procopovitch, 
of Novgorod, (1681-1736,) a man of considerable learning, published a 
number of works, which, however, had more practical than scientific 
purposes in view. Thus he wrote on the patriarchal dignity and on the 
Church constitution of the first four centuries, in order to show that the 
establishment of the Holy Synod at St. Petersburg was a justifiable measure. 
The doctrinal works had mostly a polemical character; the biographies 
were mostly eulogistic ; the best cultivated branch was that of homiletics. 
Several attempts to awaken an interest in Church history by the trans- 
lation of standard French works, as “Fleury” and “ Tillemont,” failed ; 
the translations of these works, after having been made, were not even 
printed. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, (1805,) a brief 
Russian Church history was published by Plato Levshin, Metropolitan of 
Moscow. This book is without literary value, an unskilled compilation 
of facts of Russian chronicles; but it was used as a text-book in the 
Russian schools for about fifty years. The best feature of the book was 
the author's manifest desire to tell nothing but the truth. Another 
Church history of Russia, (which was also translated into German,) by 
the statesman Muraviev, was not liked even by the Russian clergy, as it 
was too biographical. The history of the Russian Church by Philaret 
was the first work of importance. It was published from 1850 to 1859, 
and, by order of the Holy Synod, was introduced into the ecclesiastical 
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seminaries, (institutions ranking between the ecclesiastical schools and 
ecclesiastical academies.) Within ten years four editions were pub- 
lished, The author divides the history of the Russian Church into five 
periods: the first closes with the inroads of the Mongolians in 1237; the 
second embraces the time of the subjection of Russia by the Mongolians, 
1238 to 1409; the third extends to the establishment of a Patriarchate, 
1587; the fourth to the abolition of the Patriarchate in 1719; the fifth 
comprises the administration of the Church of the Holy Synod. The 
value of the German translation is considerably enhanced by a treatise 
on the Liturgy of the Oriental Greek Church and the Catechism of the 
Orthodox Christian Doctrine by Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow, which 
has been introduced into all the schools of Russia. 

Philaret was one of the greatest scholars of his Church. He has pub- 
lished, besides the history of the Russian Church, the following works: 
1. A System of Christian Doctrines, two volumes; 2, A work on the 
Saints of Russia; 3. Cyril and Methodius, the Apostles of the Slavi; 
4, The Liturgy of the Russian Church before the Invasion of the Mon- 
golians; 5. A work on the Church Fathers, in three volumes, and an 
extract from it as a text-book; 6. A Commentary to the Epistle to the 
Galatians; 7. An Outline of the Theological Literature of Russia, two 
volumes; 8. Sermons, Homilies, and Addresses, four volumes. 

The Church history of Philaret has given a great impulse to the study 
of this branch of theology in Russia, A number of special works have 
since been published, and a number of important questions have been 
thoroughly discussed in the theological periodicals of Russia, of which 
there are now eight; in particular, in the Orthodox Companion, which is 
published by the ecclesiastical academy of Kasan. Macarius, Archbishop 
of Lithuania, (who resides at Vilna,) has repeatedly offered rewards of 
one thousand rubles for new text-books for the theological seminaries, 
which the Committee of the Holy Synod on Instruction awards. In 1870 
two prizes were awarded to professors of the ecclesiastical academy of 
Kasan; one, for a new “ Manual of Russian Church History,” to Profes- 
sor Snamensky, and the other to Professor Porfirev, for his “History of 
Russian Literature.” Archbishop Macarius, of Lithuania, (formerly 
Bishop of Winnozze, and rector of the ecclesiastical academy in St. Peter- 
burg,) is the most learned Church historian, and probably the greatest 
theologian of Russia now living. He has written the ablest Russian 
work on systematic theology, (dogmatics,) which has also been trans- 
lated into French, and has begun a comprehensive history of the Rus- 
sian Church which by far surpasses in literary merit the work of Philaret. 
The sixth volume of this work, which appeared in 1870, carries the his- 
tory of the Church to the establishment of the Patriarchate in 1587. 

From the annual report of the Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod for 
1869, which is added to the German translation, we learn that the Rus- 
sian Church has 1,322 ecclesiastical schcols, with 31,925 pupils; 51 
seminaries, with 780 teachers and 14,846 pupils; 4 academies, in Kiev, 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, and Kasan, with 90 teachers and 395 students. 
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Anr. IX.—QUARTERLY BOOK TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Systematic Theology. By Cuartes Hoper, D.D., Professor in the Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. Three vols., 8vo., pp. 647, 732, 880. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1872-73. 


Index to Systematic Theology. By Cuartes Hoper, D.D. 8vo., pp. 811. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. 1 


In enumerating the many intellectual monarchs so singularly 
numerous at the present day, whose heads are crowned with the 
glory of years and honors, Thiers, Guizot, Wilhelm, Bryant, 
ete., neither last nor least should stand the name of Charles 
Hodge. We remember him early in ourown under-graduate days 
as the then emiment professor and editor, His Theology, of 
three volumes octavo anc two thousand total pages, is not only 
the solid deposit of his earlier and maturer years, but its argument, 
brought down to the latest dates, is as young and fresh as it is 
old and permanent. ‘The serene repose of his age is doubtless too 
self-possessed to be proud of any thing; but great must be his 
satisfaction at surveying this massive life’s work, the memento of 
years of thought, the strong defense of his faith, a monument and 
a muniment. 

There is a large amount of this Theology which speaks clearly 
and ably the common doctrines of the evangelical Church. It does 
not possess the stately vigor nor the rapid decisive logic of Wat- 
son; but its learning is more rich and wide, and, as a statement 
and history of the various doctrinal views that have held posses- 
sion in the Church, it has a value for every theological inquirer. 
The style is neither sententious nor rhetorical, but natural and 
perspicuous, seldom requiring a sentence to be reada second time 
in order to be understood. Itis to be regretted that so many ex- 
tended passages occur in German and Latiu—rarely in any other 
language—untranslated. If it be important to give the very 
words, a foot-note translation should be added. Complaint there 
is, indeed, from theologians in different quarters, that their views 
are not correctly stated; but no human hand, guided by a human 
intellect, could so frame statements on so extended a scale as to 
avoid the possibility of such complaints. His statements, to our 
own eye, are sometimes, though exceptionally, colored and framed 
for the result to be finally deduced. And yet there is an immense 
remainder, written in a style of perfect perspicuity, which the 
whole Protestant Church can gratefully accept, and write its 
author among its honored names. 
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Dut there is central within 1t a sad anachronism. Its cen- 
tral theology is, fatally for it, the theology of futalism. It is the 
theology neither of the morning nor the evening of the Christian 
Church. It was begotten inthe Middle Ages, and is already obso- 
lescent and ready to vanish away. It is dying from out the pul- 
pit where it once reigned, and the stately tomes within which it 
is embodied have within themselves the sentence cf already ap- 
proaching death. The fatal death-spot in Dr. Hodge’s theology 
is this FATALISM. He manifests his consciousness of this fact by 
his plentiful flounces and flounderings upon the subject. He de- 
nounces fatalism, proclaims freedom, free-agency, responsibility, in 
high-sounding words and periods. But all in vain. “Heret 
lethalis arundo”—the fatal arrow sticks, and the struggling victim 
is doomed, His wordy dissertations of long pages can be an- 
swered in as many lines. For analyze his freedom, aud you soon 
find that it ultimates in fatalism. The central fatal point is 
this—Dr. Hodge teaches that all the damned are damned for 
what they could not help. His freedom is the same old clock- 
hammer freedom—the power of doing no otherwise that you do. 
Every sin ever committed was inevitable sin. Every repro- 
bate is damned for sin he never could avoid. And the theology 
that teaches that is itself doomed. Such a theology, gendered in 
the addled brains of schoolmen, is contradicted by the plain moral 
sense and common sense of mankind; and just so fast as that com- 
mon sense comes to confidence in itself does that theology stand 
before its bar, condemned, Or, to say the same thing more in the 
terms of science: such a theology is contradicted by the highest 
and purest spiritual zntuitions written by God’s own finger on the 
tablets of the human soul. God and man, therefore, pronounce it 
untruth. It is an insult to man, and a libel upon God, It fails to 
be blasphemy only because the intention of blasphemy is absent, and 
the heart is really, though mistakenly, reverent. If Dr. Hodge’s 
spirit truly worships the God his theology describes, he and we 
worship two different deities. For we should fear as a mortal sin to 
worship the awful Phantasm his theology pictures. That Phantasm 
we are ethically bound to hate and abhor with all our heart, might, 
mind, and strength. Should we ethically love that Phantasm, and 
thereby become transformed to its ethical likeness, we should un- 
questionably become a devil. But we believe, as we have often 
intimated, that the spirit of men like Dr. Hodge does most truly 
worship, not the Phantasm of their wrderstanding, but the true and 
holy God. Through all the mists of our human error, God recog- 
}ourtra Serres, Vor. XXV.—32 
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nizes the purpose of true and humble worship, appropriates that 
worship to himself, and returns it back in blessing on the worshiper. 
And thus we hold that there is many a transubstantiationist who 
is no real idolater. Even through the wafer symbol God can 
know the holy purpose, and take the worship to himself. Hence 
there has been, and is, many a Catholic, as well as many a Calvin- 
ist, upon whose piety we look with profound reverence and love. 
Dr, Hodge skillfully aims to impart status and archaic dignity 
to his theology by presenting it as “ the theology of the Reform- 
> He bestows this title not only upon what we call “ the 
theology of the Reformation”—including only those basal prin- 
ciples by which the whole papal hierarchism is contradicted and 
overthrown, namely, the supreme authority of Scripture and 
justification by faith—but those points which many a Romanist 
could indorse, as imputation and predestination. Pupils and read- 
ers alike Dr. Hodge reins up to understand that the Bible is to be 
interpreted by the old Reformers. Their works take the place 
for Protestants occupied by “ tradition” for Catholics. From their 
high original Lutheranism, Arminianism and Wesleyanism are 
each a degeneration, at greater and greater distances and descents. 
Some of the tnlovely phases, however, of that “theology of the 
Reformation” are exhibited in the Fourth Article of this present 
Quarterly. Its exhibit is amply sufficient to show that, how- 
ever grateful we may be tothe Reformers for their heroism in ac- 
tion, we can hardly accept them as our entire masters of doctrine. 
Dr. H. slurs the three or four first centuries of the Christian era 
as undeveloped in their doctrines. The age of “ systematic theol- 
ogy” came with Augustine. But he depreciates the post-apostolic 
age because the post-apostolic age depreciates him. He pronounces 
it “undeveloped” because it pronounces him unorthodox. In com- 
mou with Arminiusand Wesley,we revere these holy, martyr, prim- 
itivecenturies. We believe that they were as orthodox as any age 
that has succeeded them. We believe that they had a more coherent 
and a fartruer theology than Augustine or Calvin. If wearetochoose 
between the two ages, we would by far trust ourself, for soundness 
of doctrine and certainty of salvation, with the Church of Justin 
Martyr, Ignatius, Origen and. Irenzus than with that of Zuinglius, 
Calvin, Gomarus and Bogerman. This recurrence to the primitive 
Christianity is a process now in progress, at which many thinkers 
are in an unnecessary fright. They mistake as an abandonment 
of faith what is truly an abandonment of dogmatic scholasticism 
and a return to the primitive simplicity of the true faith. The 
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Pagan philosopher, Pliny, reported to Trajan, Emperor of Rome, 
in the closing days of the first century, that the Christians were 
guilty of nothing more than meeting before daylight, on a regu- 
lar day, singing a hymn to Christ asto God, and partaking a harm- 
less meal.. Here wasthe Sabbath, the divinity of Christ, and the 
sacrament; an outline of Christian faith and practice. And these 
simple believers had a “theology ” for which they were willing to 
live or die. It made them holy in life, and heroic and happy in the 
final hour. If the interpretation of Scripture needs a regulative 
aid, let us seek it in the age most near to the Scripture writers. 
We shall find no predestination there ! 


The Doctrine of Hell; Ventilated ina Discussion between the Rev. C. A. Walworth and 
William Henry Burr, Esq. 24mo., pp. 151. New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society. 1873. 


A decidedly piquant though eminently courteous discussion, with an 
interesting history to it. Mr.Walworth, son of the late Chancellor, 
and Mr. Burr, were @ollege classmates, and both were “ converted ” 
at the same “revival” under Elder Knapp, and “ got religion.” 
Like the two Newmans, they thence diverged in opposite directions : 
Walworth to Catholicism, and Burr to infidelity, spiritualism, and 
an editorship of the Boston “ Investigator.” Being misrepresent- 
ed in that paper as doubting Papal infallibility, Walworth inter- 
poses a denial in the infidel columns, and with explicit clearness pro- 
fesses his faithin that dogma which amazes alike Christendom and 
Infideldom. Thereupon Mr. Burr lights down upon the daring priest, 
who meets him with the most admirablepresence of mind, fiuent 
style, and dialectic skill. Much of that skill is displayed, however, 
in non-commitalism ; in refusing to accept quotations from current 
Romanistic literature actually circulated by the authorized machin- 
eries of the Church, and declining to admit any thing outside the 
two hundred and seventy-six pages octavo of the canons and de- 
crees of the Council of Trent. 

Mr. Burr in his first salute twits both Mr. Walworth and him- 
self with their “ conversion,” owns his contempt for the whole af- 
fair, especially for Mr. Knapp’s appalling pictures of hell, and 
taunts Mr. Walworth with the inquiry, What does he think about 
it ? _ To his surprise, doubtless, Mr. Walworth replies : 

Why should I look upon that early “conversion” as adelusion? It was based 
upon a faith which I then had and still have. I look back to it with pleasure. I 
feel grateful to Elder Knapp for the part which he had in it. I look back with love 


and reverence to my parents’ first, and, after them, to every voice that ever 
taught me to believe, or sought to rouse my believing conscience to its duty. 
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My answer to Mr. Burr’s question must not be understood as an indorsement 
of Protestantism in any form. Ido not look upon Protestant Churches as chan- 
nels of grace, or as having any divine authority whatever, Tuey are merely hu- 
man institutions, and owe their origin to rebellion against the Church of Christ. If 
I entertain hopes of the salvation of individual Protestants, it is because, by their 
baptism, by that portion of Christian doctrine to which they still hold, and by the 
living faith and love of God which is in them, they are members of the true Catho- 
lie Church, united by this lien te the sow of that Church, although unconsciously 
astray from her body or visible fold.—Pp. 18, 19. ‘ 


On the nature of Hell Mr. Walworth thus gives his views, 
which are those of “Catholic theologians,” and uncondemned, it 
would seem, if not asserted, by Trent: 


It is impossible to have any clear and adequate idea of hell without a correct 
notion of heaven. That ‘state of final beatitude which we call heaven consists in 
the everlasting vision of God. There, as the apostle tells us, we shall see him as 
he is, and face to face, Thisis not a natural state. No conceivable perfectibility 
of man in the natural order could ever attain to it. It is something supernatural, 
thatis,a gift above and beyond man’s nature. It liesin a higher plane. For this 
supernatural end, nevertheless, man was created. It is his original destiny, God’s 
ultimate design in his creation, reaching not only beyond such happiness as 
is attainable in this life, but also beyond the range and scope of his natural 
powers in any future life. To reach this supernatural vision of God is heaven, is 
salvation. To fall short of it is hell, is perdition. Thisis the main and essential 
idea of hell, whatever other pains may be incidental to that state. When in discus- 
sion we lose sight of this cardinal idea, we only “darken wisdom by words 
without knowledge.” And now, to enforce and impress this as the only essential 
and constitntent idea of hell, let me illustrate. 

Suppose that one of our race in the world to come should find himself deprived 
of the vision of God, and therefore of that supernatural bliss which constitutes 
heaven. Suppose, however, that he should still be happy thus far, namely, should 
be free from every species of physical pain, and should enjoy a happiness which, 
although confined to the natural reach of his faculties, should nevertheless be per- 
fect and complete in its kind, and far beyond any thing which this present world 
can afford. And, finally, suppose that this happiness should be confirmed to him 
forever. Would this be heaven, or any thing like it? No. Jt would still be hell. 
It would be a lost destiny. And yet it would be a greater felicity than the most 
progressive infidel has ever dreamed of. Such a state could not argue cruelty 
on the part of God, unless infidel doctrine be confessed as still more cruel.—Pp. 
48-50. 

Of course, it is very different with those who are not innocent of actual sin. They 
incur something more than this penalty of a lost destiny. In proportion to the de- 
gree of their sinfulness they deprive themselves also of natural happiness, and in- 
cur positive punishment. Since, moreover, man is a mixed being, composed of 
soul and body, (both pertaining to the integrity of his nature, and both taking part 
in sin,) both must share also in the punisliment.—Pp. 51, 52. 


To Mr. Burr’s hope that Mr. Walworth will concede some sal- 
vation to him, based on works, the latter replies: 

I would joyfully embrace you, also, if your good works were what we mean in 
theology by good works, namely, good works proceeding from divine charity, or 
the love of God above all things. But this can only proceed from a supernatural 
and living faith.—Pp. 36. 


How liberal he can be to even infidels he thus states: 


Iam, however, no bigot, but ready to acknowledge all good wherever I find it. I 
can recognize good qualities in infidels—qualities which are good by natural en- 
dowment and by cultivation, although not elevated to a supernatural platform, aud 
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made divine by grace. I can recognize in them noble dispositions, amiable and 
attractive traits of character, and love them therefor. Do you suppose, for instance, 
that Ido not admire, that I see nothing good in, such men as Agassiz and Emer- 
son? These may both be called infidels, and, I trust, without offense. I under- 
stand the first to deny all revealed religion, although he recognizes the creating 
hand of God in nature, and speaks of it with an accuracy of conception and a 
beauty of expression that no clergyman can surpass, The other, a pantheist, 
speaks often enough of God, though what he takes for God is but the divine shad- 
ow. And yet so deeply philosophical is his mind, and in his study of nature he is 
so keenly conscious of a living breath behind the canvas, that he seems to me like 
a blindfolded genius groping after God, and only failing to grasp him when his 
hands are just upon him. I can adopt many of his verses to express some of 
the grandest truths in Catholic theology.—Pp. 36, 37. 

But he does not quite admit infidels, apparently, into the benign 
hell, above described, of the ionocents, Mr. Burr finally con- 
cludes that the “ Inves'igator” is about satiated, gives Mr. Wal- 
worth the last word, and the discussivnists, “ papist” and “ infi- 
del,” part, honorably to both, with terms of mutual courtesy. We 
could have willingly read a bigger book. 

The accomplished priest was clearly master of the field, and pre- 
sented the Roman theology in its most favorablelights. In some of 
the aspects of theology Nome was preferable to Geneva, and Trent 
to Dort. The Pope tried to let think on predestination; but Go- 
marus and his set put on the screws. Gomarus was fiercely an- 
gry when one day at Leyden he heard Arminius debate with a 
papist and come to large agreements. At successive periods Leib- 
nitz and Grotius discussed with papal doctors the reunion of 
Christendom, and large concessions were offered; but in both cases 
Rome ended the discussion by refusing to concede a jot of the 
Creed of Trent. At the present day the impossibilities are trebled. 
Trent still remains ; and then the dogma of the Pope’s infallibil- 
ity has hardened Romanism into an absolute despotism; and that 
despotism is made bloody by the persistent assertion to the last of 
the right of bodily infliction for heresy. Priest Walworth talks 
asmooth liberalism for even Emerson ; but even he must main- 
tain the right to subject Emerson to the rack for “crime in the 
order of ideas.” 

Calvinism : An Address delivered at St. Andrew’s, March 17, 1871. By James 


ANTHONY Froube, M.A., Rector of the University, Author of “ History of En- 
gland,” etc. 12mo., pp.45. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. 


A perusal of this jew @’esprit, in consequence of the gratulation of 
some of our gravest Calvinistic authorities over its contents, in- 
duces us to realize that our Calvinistic brethren are generously 
grateful for small and doubtful favors. “God sends us Gospel, and 


the devil sends us theology,” was whilom Mr, Fronde’s maxim ; and 
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his present jaunty purpose is to exemplify how smartly he can show 
how good a thing the devil has sent us in the most theological 
of theologies, Calvinism is an outrage upon natural reason and 
feelings ; Calvinism is going rapidly to the dogs ; but Calvinism 
is accordant with facts, and Calvinism is and has been parent of 
all the noblest virtues exemplified in all the noblest characters of 
human history. And if these are paradoxes most wonderful, more 
wonderful still are my genius and liberality in concocting them, 
and most wonderful of all would be the easy versatility by which 
I could at pleasure reverse the whole story, and elaborate an oppo- 
site statement, in my next Exercitatio Academica, at, perhaps, 
Harvard College. 

The following paragraph at start corroborates on a most ex- 
tended seale the sharp statement of our friend “The Methodist,” 
that Calvinism is running into the “ effete :” 

“Every one here present must have become familiar in late years 
with the change of tone throughout Europe and America on the sub- 
ject of Calvinism, After being accepted for two centuries in all 
Protestant countries as the final account of the relations between 
man and his Maker, it has come to be regarded by liberal thinkers 
as a system of belief incredible in itself, dishonoring to its object, 
and as intolerable as it has been itself intolerant. The Catholics 
whom it overthrew take courage from the philosophers, and as- 
sail it on the same ground.”—P. 4. But surely the historian is 
quite unhistorical in saying that “ Calvinism has been accepted for 
two centuries in all Protestant countries.” Certainly, for two cen- 
turies England has rejected it; and Lutheranism in Germany has 
some rights to a mention in history. Under Luther, Zuinglius, 
and Calvin predestination did at start acquire a predominance 
in Protestantism such as it never before nor since possessed in any 
great section of the Christian Church, however predominant in 
the Mohammedan. It became strongly intrenched in the national 
creeds. But in most signal instances the second sober thought 
resulted in reaction, and from that time to this the belief and the 
creeds have been gradually bidding each other good-bye. 

Mr. Froude affirms, as often is affirmed at the present day, that 
we cannot deny that Calvinism accords with the facts. Arbitrary 
inequalities and rank injustices do exist in the world. If we list- 
en not merely to our subjective feelings, but to the story of facts 
inductively studied, they will preach us Calvinism. Then, we re- 
ply, The preaching is falsehood. The “ facts” are villainous 
liars. They libel God. They are blasphemers ; for they im- 
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peach his Rectitude. A true theology which shall “ vindicate the 
ways of God to man” does not legitimatize and eternize these 
“ facts,” but will show how the “ up-clearing ” of judgment and 
eternity will reverse the story and give these lying “ facts” the 
lie. Assuming, with the Calvinist, that the story of these “ facts” 
is ultimate, the Atheist denies that there is any God; the Mani- 
chean affirms that there is a God half good and half bad; the 
Pessimist declares that existence is a curse, and the Buddhist 
that the highest of all attainments is Nirvana. The Arminian 
refuses to take these facts as ultimate. Those “subjective feel- 
ings,’ which Calvinism requires us to silence, Arminianism 
holds to be holy intuitions, the virtual voice of God within us as- 
serting the diviae Rectitude. It admits that “ this vn 1” (with 
a powerful emphasis on ¢/is) “ was made for Cesar,” and that 
Satan is god of this won. But its eye of divine faith, in accord 
with the faith of all the faithful of old, looks to the day of Ree- 
tification, when the world and all the “ facts” that are therein 
“ shall be burned up.” The very difference between a world of 
probation and a world of retribution is, that in the latter the 
Cesarisms and Satanisms are not perpetuated, but rectified aud 
made subservient to a grand Reversal. 

As to the monopoly of nobleness of character by Calvinism, it 
depends much on the list you please to draw up. It will be a 
small catalogue in human history that owes its luster to its Calvin- 
ism, Of all countries in Europe, perhaps, England has given the 
two opposing isms fairest play, and how meager a showing is 
made by Calvinism! What share had Calvinism in her very 
highest line of names, as Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon, Locke, New- 
ton, Butler, and Wesley, or in Marlborough, Chatham, Franklin, 
Washington, and Wellington? The very tact that, starting with 
the predominance at the Reformation in the noblest nation of Eu- 
rope, she was dispossessed, worsted, and outlawed, doing her 
greatest good mainly as an unsuccessful revolter, yet leaving 
England still the noblest nation of Europe, is decisive proof of 
her failure as a predominant good in history. 


—_~—_____ 


Literature and Dogma, an Essay Toward a Better Apprehension of the Bible. By 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of Ox- 
Tord and a of Oriel College. 12mo., pp. 316. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 187: 


Mr. Arnold in the present volume endeavors to preserve the old 
Hebrew and Greek books of Scripture by infusing into them 
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the dogmas of Carlylian pantheism. This work he performs as 
demanded by the advanced “culture” of the age, the spirit of 
modern “literature.” The old interpretations on which the 
Church has lived are, by a revolution that never can go back, 
obsolete. The grand old Bible lies on a shore whence the ebbing 
tide has left it, stranded; and the only way to enable it to float 
proudly on the topmost wave of the future is to give it a new 
pantheistic rig and ballast and launch it anew. Bravo! But 
with us there are grave difficulties in the way of the new rig. 
We do not see how the God of the Bible, or of the universe, is 
one whit improved by being deprived of his Personality. The 
universal heart of man in the instinct and aet of prayer demands 
a Personal Being to pray to. Rob God of his personality, and 
you silence worship and extinguish all the power of devotion out 
of which religion is made. In the next place no honest interpre- 
tation of the biblical books can read the Divine Personality out 
of them. Mr. Arnold’s book simply makes this public proposition : 
Let us all agree in a compact to save the Bible by willfully see- 
ing in it what our plain senses know is not there. This is a grand 
invention to resuscitate our dying faith! For this new inven- 
tion Mr. Arnold need take out no patent to secure himself an ab- 
solute monopoly. In the glow of its newness and the fervor of 
composition, he may fancy, for the time, that he himself believes 
it. But as time reveals to him the fact that nobody else does, he 
will discover that in reality he has never himself believed it. He 
has only proposed that it be adopted into a public make-believe 
by an act of general self-magnetizing deception. 

The great error of writers like Mr. Arnold is that their own 
hearts have never been touched with the deep saving faith of the 
Gospel, and their vainly seeking an artificial substitute. Their 
want of vital faith results in a growing declension of theoretic faith, 
and they fancy that the decay of faith in their own souls is iden- 
tical with the departure of faith from the world. And in their 
world—the little world of their association, reading, and thought 
—faith is decaying. It is equally true that much of the “systemat- 
ic theology” of the Middle Ages is retreating into the shades, 
and we are returning to the simpler faith of the martyr age. 
That pure primitive religion is not decaying. It will stand 
while the world stands. It dreads no Huxleys, Spencers, 
Somersets, or Greggs; and it needs no Arnolds. The pledge 
for its undying power is Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever. 
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It is curious to note how the different authors brought un- 
der a reviewer’s reading within the same few days are brought 
under each other’s reflected light. We have in mind brought 
the Duke of Somerset, Gregg’s Enigmas of Life, and Arnold’s book, 
into spontaneous comparison with Hodge’s Theology; and how 
stand they related? As the floating vapor to the solid rock. 
Somerset rejects Revelation, and falls back in firm faith upon pure 
deism. Gregg doubts of God and rests in simple philanthropism. 
Arnold rejects the Divine Personality, and reads an earnestly eth- 
ical pantheism into the Bible. The sturdy Theologian bases him- 
self on the Bible, as read by the firmest faith of the ages, and, 
making all deductions for special error, he stands in the stern self- 
possession of assured truth, while theothers are fidgetty, nervous, 
and consciously ephemeral. The whole reminds us of the lines 

Night wanes; the mists around the mountain curled 
Melt into morn, and light awakes the world. 
Hodge is the mountain, the flippant trio are the mists; as the 
morning-dawn of truth advances, the mists are dissipated into 
their true nothingness, and the eternal mountain dwells in the 
light of the eternal Sun. 
ehh Mates 


The Ingham Lectures. A Course of Lectures on the Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, delivered before the Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 12mo., pp. 365, Cleveland: Ingham, Clarke, & Co. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 

A few years ago William A. Ingham, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio, 

placed in the hands of the Faculty of the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 

sity a sum of money to be expended in securing the delivery be- 
fore the University of a course of Lectures on the “ Evidences of 

Religion.” In accordance with the wise design of the founder, and 

as the result of the provision made, the lecturers were named, their 

several themes assigned them, and the ten lectures which consti- 
tute the volume were delivered. 

Of these lectures Dr. R.S. Foster, now a Bishop of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, delivered three: one on “ Personal Cause,” 
another on ‘ Huxley’s Theory of the Origin of Life,” and a third 
on “ Darwin’s Theory Concerning the Origin of Species.” The Rev. 
Dr. Mahan, President of Adrian College, lectured on “ Theism and 
Antitheism in their Relations to Science.” Bishop Thomson lec- 
tured on “ Miracles.” Bishop Clark lectured on the theme, “ The 
Bible a Revelation from God.” Dr. William F. Warren, of Boston 
University, discussed “Scripture Inspiration.” Dr. F, H, Newhall, 
of the Wesleyan University, Conn., examined the “ Alleged Dis 
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crepancies of Seripture.” Dr. D. Curry, Editor of the “ Christian 
Advocate,” showed the “ Adaptation of the Scriptures to Man’s 
Moral and Spiritual Nature.” Dr, William D. Godman, President 
of Baldwin University, Ohio, delivered a lecture on “The Person 
of Jesus Christ.” 

The bare recital of these distinguished names, and the lofty 
themes which were chosen for them, will at once command respect 
and attention. Christianity has had its assailants in every age. 
The idea of a personal God, a divine, revealed law, and human ac- 
countability, are doctrines which fallen human nature will not 
admit without a contest. Sometimes the foe silently digs at the 
foundations of the Church; sometimes he marches boldly up to 
assault the walls of the fortress ; sometimes he puts on a meek and 
pious look, and offers to submit to be called a Christian, provided 
the Church will allow him to interpret her doctrines and recon- 
strug* her code of morals in his own “liberal” way. In the last 
few years the prevalent phase has been the “ oppositions of science, 
falsely so called.” In this volume of lectures the enemy is well 
and ably met at the chief points of latter-day assault. Each of 
the great themes enumerated is discussed by the hand of a mas- 
ter. We commend the book to all thoughtful minds, to whom 
time is precious, and who, nevertheless, desire to know the diree- 
tion and strength of current discussions. C. 


—_——_.____—_—— 


The Wise Men: Who They Were, and How They Came to Jerusalem. By FRANCIS 
W. Upuam, LL.D., Professor of Mental Philosophy in Rutger’s Female College. 
12mo., pp. 253. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1873. 

This is a new, improved, and enlarged edition of this remarkable 

work. When first issued from the press, in 1869, it attracted the 

attention of our best scholars—Tayler Lewis, Howard Crosby, and 
others—as one of the most striking contributions to sacred litera- 
ture of the present day. 

There is no passage in the New Testament that reads so like a 
myth, and appears so completely air-hung, and severed from all con- 
nections with any other earthly thing, as the brief narrative of the 
Magi and the star. The elaborate failures of Kepler and Ideler 
tosolve the difficulties from the sphere of astronomy had rather 
deepened than diminished the mystery. Infidels always quoted 
it as one of their strong points, rationalizing scholars endeavored 
to get rid of it as an interpolation, and even orthodox divines 
often accepted it as one of the perplexing tasks upon their faith. 
Dean Trench wrote a fine essay upon it, palpably advancing its 
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exposition. But, without being in the least degree indebted to 
Trench, Dr. Upham, with affluent learning and singular skill, 
has brought an immense number of items from various sources of 
modern discovery to bear upon the passage. Under the light of 
his discussions difficulties are removed, accordances with geogra- 
phy and history are discovered, and beautiful lessons of truth 
and sacred veracity are deduced. The whole is done in a style 
that fascinates even the popuiar reader. The biblical scholar 
and the preacher will find in it a theme for thought and attract- 
ive pulpit illustration. In the department of Christian evidences 
it is a new and permanent gain. 


_———_-__——_— 


Evidences of Revealed Religion. By Eowarpb Tuomson, D.D., LL.D., late a Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 12mo., pp. 327. New York: Nelson & 
Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1872. 

The thirteen lectures which compose this volume were delivered 

before the Theological School of the Boston University but a short 

time before the lamented death of the author. They were also 
delivered at Evanston, and in both places made a deep impression. 

The subjects discussed are “ God,” “Spirituality,” “ Immortality,” 

“The Moral Government of God,” “ Life a Probation,” “ Future 

»Punishment,” ‘ Necessity of the Gospel,’ “ Advantages of the 

Gospel,” “ Christ our Prophet, our Priest, our King,” “ Miracles,” 

“ Objections to the Cross.” 

The title of the book is not a very accurate description of the 
contents. Some of these lectures do, indeed, grapple in a strong, 
manly way with the subtlest questions which infidelity has pro- 
pounded for discussion, This part of the work must have been es- 
pecially instructive and grateful to the young and eager minds to 
which the Bishop addressed his golden words. Others are simply 
fervid Gospel sermons, glowing exhibitions of revealed verities, 
divine truths asserted on divine authority—“ the month of the 
Lord hath spoken.” Rich with the very marrow of the Scripture, 
full of thought, adorned and illuminated with apt illustration, 
clear and graceful in style, these lectures are worthy to be studied 
as models of good thinking and good writing. 


—_——_>-—___—_— 


Studies of Character from the Old Testament. By Tuomas Gururtg, D.D. 12mo., 
pp. 436. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1872. 

The author singles out sixteen of the notable men and women 

of the olden time, and portrays them, each under the title sug- 

gested by his or her most striking feature of character or con- 
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duct. Thus, for example, he names and describes Abraham the 
Friend of God, Moses the Patriot, and Rehoboam the Foolish 
Man. Eliezer, Joseph, Joshua, Caleb, Boaz, Ruth, Gideon, 
Hannah, Samuel, Jonathan, David, Solomon, and Jehu complete 
the list. The methods of Dr. Guthrie are too well known to 
need description. Here we have the same facile pen, the same 
leisurely approach toward his subject, which we have noted so 
often. The author is never in a hurry, never seems to fear that 
his theme will get away from him; has no apprehension that his 
ideas will fly away, like a new swarm of bees, unless they are 
hived on the instant; no suspicion that the reader may grow im- 
patient of his winding paths, and cut across lots to the point of 
interest. The volume before us shows the same clear, vigorous 
style, the same wealth and pertinency of illustration, and the 
same devout, religious spirit, with which the other works coming 
from the same prolific mind have made us familiar. This is equal 
in interest and value to any of its predecessors, which is no small 
praise. 
sipsinttenialh 

Sermons by Rev. C. D. N. Campbell, D.D. 12mo., pp. 348. New York: Hurd & 

Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 
In this volume we have twenty-four sermons from the pen of an 
able minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. They 
were evidently prepared with care, finished to the ultimate. The 
selection of topics is good, “ Christ,” ‘ Holiness,” “ Heaven and 
Hell,” “ Divine Goodness,” and “ Human Accountability,” are the 
grand themes which he discusses clearly and strongly, speaking 
“as one having authority,” enforcing what God has revealed, in- 
stead of groping in vain search after what we may not know now. 

This fearless reliance on the truth is worthy of universal imita- 
tion. Apologetic theology has its place, no doubt, but it may be 
overdone. The preacher who is always acting on the defense in- 
vites attack, and inspires his adversaries with courage to make 
assault, The style is ornate, and at times even florid, but always 
clear and forcible. 

aenenaaiianlibanin 

The Providence of God. Viewed in the Light of Holy Scripture. By Tuomas 

JACKSON. 12mo., pp.420. London: Wesleyan Conference Offide. 1866. 
The venerable Thomas Jackson, who lately passed to his eternal 
reward, was for long years a standard writer with English Meth- 
odists. He was author of the Life of Robert Newton, of Charles 
Wesley, and of Richard Watson, From his pen came the Cen- 
tenary of Wesleyan Methodism, and other works of denomina- 
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tional authority. Te was master of a grave, clear, and manly style 
of very pure English. Nothing eccentric, sensational, or “ brill- 
iant ” ever came from his pen. His personal and ministerial char- 
acter commanded a profound reverence beyond the boundaries of 
Wesleyanism. . 

The present volume, which has reached a second edition, dis- 
cusses the nature of Providence solely as it presents itself in the 
Holy Scriptures. Itisa biblical survey of the Divine Government. 
It draws upon the fine old authors, Flavel, Crane, Charnock, and 
Sherlock. It is written, of course, from the Wesleyan-Arminian 
stand-point, and is a very clear and masterly exhibit of the Serip- 
ture doctrine. 


—_—>_____—_—_ 


The Gospel According to Matthew. Together with a General Theological and Hom- 
iletical Introduction to the New Testament. By Joun Prrer LANGE, D.D., 
Professor of Theology at the University of Bonn. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. With Additions, Original and Selected. by PHttip Scrarr, 
D.D. Twelfth Edition, Revised. 8vo., pp. 568. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co. 1873. 

A Commentary, Critical, Expository, and Practical, on the Gospel of Matthew. For 
the Use of Bible-classes and Sabbath-schools. By Joun J. Owen, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo., pp. 415. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1873. 

Tie Gospel According to Matthew. Explained by JosepH ADDISON ALEXANDER. 
12mo., pp. 456. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1873. 

These are Commentaries of standard value for ministers, laymen, 

Bible-class, and Sunday-school. They serve to illustrate the rich- 

ness of our literature in this department, and to evince that the 

Bible is not a “sick” or dying “man.” 


auieaapiliplicsoepatcont 
Universalism not of the Bible. By Rev. N. D. Ggor@e. 12mo., pp. 461. New , 
York: Nelson & Phillips. 1873. 
A new and improved edition of a work which has done good serv- 
ice in defense of the doctrine of the Church on the most solemn 
of topics. The author is a natural logician, is master of his sub- 
ject, and has clothed his argument in a clear, trenchant, and pop- 
ular style. It is a book “ for the people.” 
a 
Introduction and Analysis of the Epistles to the Romans and Hebrews and of the Book 
of Revelation. By Prof. JAMES StronG, D.D. 8vo., pp. 342. New York: Poole 
& MacLauchlan. 1872. 
An extended and acute outline of the plan of these Epistles, pre- 
pared by the Professor for the use of his classes. An elaborate 
commentary on this Book from the pre-Augustinian stand-point is 
a desideratum, of which we trust that this analysis indicates a 
future supply. 
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Foreign Theological Publications. 
Predigten von Richard Rothe, eine Nachlese. (Supplementary Sermons.) Ham- 

burg. 1872. 

This volume, though complementive of the three volumes al- 
ready edited by Dr. Schenkel, is an independent publication, and 
affords, in one respect, a truer reflection of how Rothe really 
preached than the other volumes. Dr. Schenkel took the liberty 
not only of polishing up literarily, but also of dogmatically mod- 
ifying some of the earlier sermons, so as to make them harmonize 
with the author’s presumed defection from orthodoxy ; whereas 
these thirty-five supplementary ones are given as nearly as pos- 
sible in the very words spoken or written by Rothe himself. But 
even here the authenticity is not absolute, for the volume was 
printed, for the most part, not from original but from second-hand 
copies, which had been made by a pious lady, not in view of 
publication but of personal edification. Most of them were de- 
livered during the culminative productive years of the author, 
(1839-55,) when he was elaborating his great work on Ethics. 
We naturally expected, therefore, to find them stamped with 
strong peculiarities, and we were not disappointed. We have 
read a good part of them with profit and delight. They occa- 
sionally astonish the reader with dogmatic eccentricities, but 

2 ° . . . . 
their most marked and redeeming trait is their all-persuasive 
earnestness and suavity of Christian love. In form they are all 
exceedingly simple and practical, aiming to bring the central 
Christian doctrines into vital relation to daily life. 

Of the doctrinal peculiarities in these sermons we will cite only 
two. ‘The first relates to the person of Christ. In discoursing on 
the Passion, Rothe says: 

It was only through his death that Jesus could truly develop himself as the 
Son of God, and manifest himself to the world. It was only thereby that the ob- 
ject itself of his testimony, namely, his unity with the Father, could attain to its 
full reality. Jesus himself had to be perfected by suffering. Only by a perfect 
surrender of all that was his own to God, and thereby also to man, could he be 
entirely God’s, and himself entirely possess God. Only when with his innermost 
powers he merged himself into the Godhead was he, as man, entirely seized upon 
by the divine life. For this very reason, the death of the Redeemer was essen- 
tially, at the same time, his resurrection, his defeat also directly his unconditional 
victory over the world, so that now and thenceforth there was nothing in him 
that was merely human, but every thing was also divine; only now could he 
witness of his unconditional unity with God, for it was only now that he had it. 

The second point relates to Rothe’s view, that the actual Chris- 
tianity of the world is more comprehensive than any or all of the 
organized Christian Churches, and that the Church is in process 
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of vanishing into the State. In a sermon on the proper love to 
one’s own Church, he rejoices that the ecclesiastical 
Dam is broken down for the outflow of the great stream of Christian life; that the 
Church decreases in that Christ increases. . . . We have Christianity also outside 
of the Church, and not merely in it; in fact, it blooms in some respects more joy- 
ously and luxuriantly in the great garden of God around the Church, than within 
its walls; let us frankly recognize it, the great wide labor-field, which no one 
Church alone is capable of cultivating, but for which all Churches should reach to 
each other the hand. 

But these detached passages need to be modified by their con- 
texts, otherwise they are liable to be taken in a sense not in- 
tended by the author. 


——__o-—___—_——_ 


Die Idealen Seiten des Katholicismus. Vortrag Von H. V. D. Gourz, Professor in 
Basel. Gotha. 1872. 


Why does the Catholic Church, notwithstanding its fall from 
spiritual Christianity and its implication in many degrading su- 
perstitions, still maintain so large a control of the consciences of 
men? The Protestant is accustomed to attribute it to various 
circumstances—to the prestige of age and the force of habit, to 
an alliance with the reactionary conservatism of modern politics, 
to the thorough organization and administrative skill of the 
clergy, and to the accommodating flexibility of the Jesuits. But 
Professor Goltz, who has long studied the question in the midst 
of Romanism, and even at Rome itself, regards these answers as 
only partially adequate, and finds a principal factor of the answer 
in the more thorough Catholic conception of the Church as the 
body of Christ. But there is error on both sides. The Protest- 
ant tends to sacrifice the Church to the individual; the Catholic, 
the individual tothe Church. But all Protestants are not equally 
guilty of individualistic one-sidedness. The author cites with 
special prominence the potent workings of the esprit de corps of 
Methodism in England and America. He looks upon the present 
ultramontane paroxysm of Romanism as an abnormal state of 
eclipse, and hopes that the contemporary materialistic assault on 
Christianity in general will serve not only to draw all Protest- 
ants into closer relations to each other, but also to drive Catholi- 
cism to a more spiritual conception of Christianity. When the 
two Churches shall have thrown off their defeets—the Protestant, 
its negative; the Catholic, its positive—they will find that they 
stand nearer to each other than they are wont to think ; and even 
as they now are, they might learn useful lessons from each other. 
So thinks Professor Goltz. 
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Stille Stunden: Aphorismen aus Richard Rothe’s Handschriftlichem Nachlass. 
(Aphorisms from the Posthumous Papers of Dr. Rothe.) Wittenberg. 1872. 


The friends of Rothe venerate his memory as that of an almost 
saint. The veriest fragments from his pen are being gathered 
and digested for the press. This neat volume of Quiet Hours 
(pp. 378) consists of pointed laconic observations, from a single 
line to half a page long, made by Rothe, during a long series of 
years, while engaged in that course of intense thought-life which 
resulted in his magnificent system of theosophic ethics. The editor, 
Professor Nippold, has judiciously omitted such of the aphorisms 
as repeated each other, or were unadapted for general reading, 
and has digested the remainder under the twelve general heads: 
“Personal,” “Principles of Speculation,” “Of God,” “God vs, 
World,” “ Of Man,” “Of Christ,” “The Christian Life,” “ Chris- 
tian Society,” “On Church History,” “On Politics,” “Culture,” 
“ Churcbianity vs. Christianity.” 

A few of the sayings are merely playful or humorous or auto- 
biographical, but the large majority are abstruse and specula- 
tive. All of them, however, are intelligible; for no matter how 
far or high Rothe soared, he was careful not to become muddy. 
The doctrines involved in the aphorisms are, in the main, evan- 
gelical ; especially is the autonomy of the will cogently put; but 
there crop out, here and there, some of the unchurchly views 
of Rothe, for example, as to the ultimate disappearance of the 
Church in the State, and as to a physical necessity that human 
development pass through the stage of sin. 

The book, as a whole, is a very good one to have always at 
hand; not to read consecutively, but to glance into at odd mo- 
ments, or when our thought-machinery grows sluggish. Often 
there is stimulation enough within a half dozen lines to send one 
for hours into regions of unwonted, and even venturesome, 
speculation. 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Half- Hour Recreations in Popular Science. Part VI. Unconscious Action of the 
Brain and Epidemic Delusions. By Dr. We B. Carpenter, F.R.S., Author of 
“ Human Physiology,” etc. 12mo., pp 63. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

Why not Unconscious action of the mind ? We have lately en- 

countered, in certain quarters, the new-fangled phrase, “ uncon- 

scious cerebration.” Now “cerebration” is derived from cerebrum, 

a brain; and it presupposes a possible verb, “to cerebrate.” Why 
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not “ mentalization” as well? What does this new vocable in- 
dicate, unless it is intended to embrace in itself the theory that 
the brain structure, by mere mechanical force, cerebrates, or evolves, 
the result of a ratiocination without thoughtor mind; just as 
Mr. Babbage’s calculating machine ground out an arithmetical re- 
sult? Neither Dr. Carpenter, nor any other writer, that we have 
seen, has made it clear whether he means this or not. 

Now we can easily conceive that in a fixed process, like an 
arithmetical calculation, an unconscious, unthinking, mindless 
machine may bring out a due result. But when it comes, for in- 
stance, to a complicated law case, such as Dr. C. narrates, em- 
bracing references to an immense number of contingent facts 
requiring original invention and a wide variety of incalculable 
items, the idea of a mechanical, material machine bringing out an 
extended and masterly legal argument is about as probable as 
that Homer's [liad was composed by an infinite number of let- 
ters fortuitously tumbling into line. 

There are, indeed, many processes of our physical system that 
move, like the water-wheel under the stream, automatically; that 
is, aS a step in a series of causes and effect. The process of di- 
gestion is carried on by an agency as little mental as the shrink- 
ing of a sensitive plant to the touch of the hand. These processes 
of unconscious automatic vitality are carried on primordially, 
we suppose, by the omnipotent power, which 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 
On the contrary, whatever Dr. Carpenter may say, the process of 
winking is never without the intervention of mind. This is al- 
ways a sensitive action; and sensitivity, however minute, is men- 
tality. There is always, also, a volitional action, and a volition 
is a mentality. It is very loosely said that we wink “ without 
thinking,” “unconsciously,” or purely “automatically.” We 
always wink to relieve a minute uneasiness, and that uneasiness 
has a mental quality in it. And so of the processes of walkiog, 
dressing, ete., we believe that it is very incorrect to call them 
automatic in a sense that denies to them perevption and volition. 

Sir William Hamilton calculates that the mind can think of 
about six different things at the same time. Of these six, one or 
more are often so infinitesimal that they are instantly forgotten. 
The pain that demands the wink, and the volition by which it is 
performed, are of this class. So are the volitions by whicha rapid 
accountant casts up a long column of figures; as well as the per- 

Fourrts Series, Vor. XX V.—33 
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ception by which the shape of each figure is recognized; and the 
thought by which its value is identified ; and the other thought by 
which the amount of each successive figure is added in; all these 
mentalities occurring at each figure of the column. Similar is 
the process by which the rapid speaker, while thinking of his sub- 
ject, and caring for any number of external objects, selects the 
spontaneous words of an extended extemporaneous speech. If 
you mean by “ unconscious ” or “automatic” that all these were 
not so many thought-processes, or mental acts, you commit an ab- 
dication of that “ common sense ” so eulogized by Dr. Carpenter 
at the commencement of his Lecture. And yet the moment the 
column of figures is footed, every individual mental step in the 
process is as completely forgotten as is every wink that was 
enacted while the process was performed. If you mean by con- 
sciousness the proper being of the thought, then every step in the 
process was a conscious one. And it was no more “automatic ” 
than thousands of other volitional processes of much larger size or 
slower performance. It seems to us just as sensible to say that 
the figures were added automatically, in the sense of non-mentally, 
as to say with Dr. Carpenter that a man “ walks automatically.” 
What he calls an “ unconscious action of the brain” we hold to 
be a conscious action of the mind. The main error with our 
physiological brethren here is the identifying automatic with un- 
conscious or non-mental. There is many an automatic conscious 
volition. Dr. Bledsoe, in his unfortunate review of our work on 
the Will, did indeed very inadvertently say that in admitting un- 
free, necessitated, or automatic volition to be possible, we “ gave 
up the whole question” of volitional freedom. But nothing is 
more common than a“ Hobson’s choice,” where there is only one 
thing to choose, and no liberty to not choose, or to choose other- 
wise. Thereby it generally ceases to be responsible, but does not 
cease to be a volition, And so the physiologist has not proved that 
an act is either “ unconscious” or purely cerebral when he has 
shown it to be automatic. In sudden surprises and shocks of 
mind, in instantaneous exigencies, where action has but one course, 
in instinctive movements, and in neutralizing minute irritations, 
there are myriads of volitions that are unavoidable and automatic 
yet infinitesimally conscious, and as instantly forgotten as if 
they had never been. It would save our physiological friends 
very many exposures of ignorance if they would undergo a com- 
petent drill in psychology. 

Like every scientific solution of supernatural phenomena we 
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have seen, Dr. Carpenter’s Lecture may be divided into three 
parts. The first part is probable truth and successful solution ; 
the second part is inferential and possibly true solution; the third 
part is failure and charlatanry, with unscientific and bitter denun- 
ciation upon all who decline their solutions, as a set of bigots and 
ignoramuses. We have in a former Quarterly referred to the 
fact that our scientific solvers of supernaturalistic phenomena give 
us solutions that cover but part of the facts. Take the following 
illustration from this lecture: 


A gentleman who put a question to one of these tables got an extremely 
curious answer, which affords a very remarkable illustration of the principle I was 
developing to you in the last lecture—the unconscious action of the brain. He 
had been studying the life of Edward Young the poet, or at least had been think- 
ing of writing it, and the spirit of Edward Young announced himself one evening 
as he was sitting with his sister-in-law. Edward Young announced himself by 
the raps, spelling out the words in accordance with the directions that the table 
received. He asked, “ Are you Young the poet?” ‘“ Yes.” ‘The author of the 
‘Night Thoughts?’ ‘Yes.’ “If you are, repeat a line of his poetry.” And the 
table spelled out, according to the system of telegraphy which had been agreed 
upon, this line: 

“Man is not formed to question but adore.” 


He said, “Is this in the ‘ Night Thoughts??” “No.” “Whereisit?” “JOB.” 
He could not tell what this meant. He went home, bought a copy of Young's 
works, and found that in the volume containing Young’s poems there was a 
poetical commentary on Job which ended with that line. He was extremely 
puzzled at this; but two or three weeks afterward he found that he had a copy 
of Young’s works in his own library, and was satisfied from marks in it that he 
had read that poem before. I have no doubt whatever that that line had re- 
mained in his mind, that is, in the lower stratum of it; that it had been entirely 
forgotten by him, as even the possession of Young’s poems had been forgotten; 
but that it had been treasured up, as it were, in some dark corner of his memory, 
and had come up in this manner, expressing itself in the action of the table, just 
as it might have come up in a dream.—Page 245. 


The solution works here very admirably. But take the follow- 
ing parallel fact, which we translate from the German of the ZZand- 


buch der Psychologie, by Dr. Wilhelm Kaulich, Professor of . 


Philosophy in the University of Gratz, and author of several works 
of standard character in the highest philosophy : 

“In the Dream-physiology of Andre Delrieu (Revue de Paris, 
No. of January 13, 1839) is found the following narrative: ‘ An 
eminent scholar at Dijon, in the seventeenth century, laid himself 


upon his bed, wearied, because he was unable to understand the ° 


meaning of a passag@ in a Greek poet, and went to sleep. 
Suddenly he was transferred in spirit to the palace of Queen 
Christine, of Sweden, was borne into the library, and stood be- 
fore a certain alcove, ® which his eyes fell upon a certain sepa- 
rate volume, the title of which seemed new to him. He opened 
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the volume and found therein the solution of the whole difficul- 
ty! The ecstasy of the scholar over the discovery awakened him, 
Des Cartes, the philosopher, was at that time in Stockholm, 
Our scholar wrote to Chanute, the French embassador in Swe- 
den, and requested him to ask of his friend, the great philosopher, 
how the palace and library of the Queen were built, and 
whether, ina certain alcove, ona certain page of the named volume, 
could be found a certain Greek verse, of which the scholar fur- 
nished a copy. Des Cartes responded to the embuassador; the 
alcove, the volume, the verse, all were there.’ ”—P. 307. 

Now it will at once be seen that Dr. Carpenter’s “ unconscious 


19 66 


action of the brain,” “ unconscious cerebration,” and “ dark corner 


of memory,” 


with all his elaborate theories, from beginning to end, 
fail here. There are entire classes of cases in which they are equally 
failures. Dr, Kaulich has a few chapters on this whole subject, 
compared with which Carpenter’s utterances appear to us very 
much like twaddle, 

These views, however, do not nullify the force of Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s application of his theories to the refutation of the claims of 
“Table Turning.” Even if the act by which the table is turned 
by the hand is automatic, it is still mental and conscious, though 
infinitesimal and escaping the memory. So far as we have in- 
vestigated, we see no need of introducing the term “ cerebration” 
into language. We may add, that we do not recollect that Dr. 
Carpenter has used it in this present lecture. 


a 





Year-Book of Nature and Popular Science for 1872. Edited by Joun C. Draper, 
M.D., Professor of Natural History and Physiology in the College of the City of 
New York, and of Chemistry in the University Medical College. 12mo., pp. 833. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1873. 

Annual Record of Science and Industry. Kdited by Spencer F. Bairp. With the 
Assistance of Emineut Men of Science. 12mo., pp. 651. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1873. ” 

Annuals recording the progress and regulations of science daring 
the year are of great value to the non-savants who are interested 
in these subjects. Of the above two, Dr. Baird’s deals more 
largely in the practical departments, but Prof. Draper’s is richest in 
the biological. There is a large class of students to whom, as 
psychologists, archeologists, biblicists, and theologians, the last of 
these departments possesses the main interest, 

In Prof. Draper’s hands, however, this department is one-sided 
and decidedly stale. Extended extracts are given from the soph- 
omoric rhetorics of Maudesley which are got science, but polem- 
ics. The very passages given were discussed in our Quarterly 
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Book-table three years ago! Dr. M’Cosh said in 1871, with se- 
vere truth, that Maudesley was too ignorant of mental science, as 
was shown by his blunders, to pass a college examination in that 
department. Dr. Draper shows the same ignorance by quoting 
one of the very passages by which this remark Was justified, con- 
taining an attribution of a doctrine to metaphysicians which ho 
respectable metaphysician holds. This ignorance, arising usually 
from education in a single department only, so customary and so 
advocated among materialistic educationists, would be excusable 
if it were not so dogmatical. It assumes, as the Chinaman once 
did, that all outside its own “ flowery land ” is barbarian. 

Like Maudesley and Louis Biichner, Prof. Draper reprobates 
the exaltation of mind over matter. This point we fully discussed 
on the first appearance of Maudesley’s and Bichner’s works in this 
country, and it is dismal to see these stale scraps here reproduced 
tous as—science! They are simply a nescience, fabricated in the 
interests of Atheism. Can Dr. Draper tell us of what value matter 
is, tried by any conceivable standard, except as it is subservient 
to mind? Ifa mass of matter contributed in no respect whatev- 
er, mediate or immediate, to the welfare or pleasure of a sen- 
tient being, might it not just as well be so much purespace? If 
immensity of space were completely filled with matter, with not 
a spark of mind existent, would this infinity of matter possess 
any superiority over an infinity of pure space ? If in that im- 
mensity of matter there existed one intelligent being, capable of 
happiness and misery, would not that entire mass be valuable or 
worthless as it contributed to his happiness ? To all this there 
can be but one reasonable reply ; and that reply declares that 
this doctrine of Biichner, Maudesley, and Draper is unentitled to 
any man’s moral or intelleciual respect. We do Prof. Draper 
the justice to add that, besides the trite scraps trom Maudesley, 
he gives us.one from Tyndall, equally trite, which is not in the 
interest of materialism, and for which we would have thanked 
him bad it been its first appearance and not its half dozenth. 

The following paragraphs of science are, however, worth in- 
sertion: 

Avuromatic Lire.—If adrop of acetic acid is placed on the under surface of the 
thigh of a decapitated frog, the animal will rub it off with the back surface of the 
foot of the same side, If that foot is cut off, the animal makes attempts to remove 
the drop of acid, but as it cannot, it soon ceases its gudeavors, becomes restless, 
and finally rubs it off with the foot of the other side. 

How are we to explain these puzzling phenomena ? Can they be mental? The 


period of restlessness, the final use of the foot of the opposite side, certainly appear 
to favor the idea that the spinal cord pogsesses the power of sensation and volition in 
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common with the brain, and some physiologists are inclined toaccept such an hy- 
pothesis. To others, however, these movements that prevent the semblance of con- 
sciousness and volition are in reality entirely automatic or reflex, and are similar to 
such acts as coughing and sneezing. The vain endeavor to use the lost foot of 
the same side is in itself an evidence of the want of mental power, and the final 
use of the foot of the opposite side is merely an extension of the impression to the 
opposite side of the spinal cord. 

Viewed in a proper manner. the majority of the movements of our own daily life 
are automatic in their character. The act of walking, for example, when it is once 
initiated by an effort of will, goes on of itself without our giving ita thought ; innu- 
merable familiar operations, as dressing and undressing, are in reality automatic; 
having commenced them, they are continued mechanically, while the mind is oc- 
cupied in some other channel; and if we endeavor to remember whether we have 
wound up our watch, we find that it is necessary to examine it with the key to ar- 
rive at a reliable conclusion.—Pp. 210, 211. 


That theacts of walking, dressing, undressing, sneezing, cough- 
ing, winking are not “ automatic” in that sense of the term 
which excludes mentality, sensation, preception, volition, we have 
tried to show in our notice of Dr. Carpenter’s Lecture. The act 
of the frog is, we think, also sensitive and volitional. The very 
term “ makes attempts ” indicates this ; and the selection of an- 
other method after the first has failed is clearly a selective and 
voluntary act. At any rate the trichotomist in psychology would 
see no difficulty in such a supposition. He believes that the ani- 
mal psyche is of a lower nature than the prewna or spirit, and 
that the former may perhaps show traces of existing in the frame 
after the latter, the residence of the immortality, has departed; as 
a snake’s tail is alive some time after its head has been bruised to 
death, 

Two or three actual SKELETONS OF THE GEOLOGIC MAN are re- 
ported as discovered. One in France, Laugerie Basse, County of 
Dordogne, was found in a cave, buried “ about twelve feet below 
the surface of the earth of the Reindeer period,” (a period when 
the climate of France was inhabitable by the Lapland quadruped,) 
“beneath a layer of rocks, which, during the whole pre-quater- 
nary period, must have resisted every attempt to remove them, 
so that there can be no doubt as to the great antiquity of the 
bones.” 

Another in Mentone, in Italy, is thus described by Dr. J. Henry 
Bennet in the “ Lancet :” 

I saw it, he says, and carefully examined it three days after the first discovery, 
when it was still two thirds imbedded in the compact soil of the cave. M. Rivirée 
was obliged to scrape and separate the soil from the skeleton with the utmost 
care. This labor took him above a week, so anxious was he to do no injury to the 
bones. The skeleton, that of a man above six feet in height, was in a recumbent, 
semi-curved position, as in sleep or repose. Death must have come suddenly dur- 


ing sleep or quietly during repose. There had evidently been a rude kind of in- 
humation, for there were some large stones behind and around the head. The 
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skeleton is that of a tall man, all but perfect, having no resemblance whatever 
to that of the orang-outang or of any monkey. The skull is elongated, very con- 
vex superiorly ; teeth all present in the upper jaw, and all perfect in the lower 
jaw, as far as it was exposed. 

The instruments found in this cavernare in bone, in deer horn, and stone, or in 
silex from the chalk foundation which exists in the neighborhood. Those in bone 
and horn are arrows, pointed instruments, needles, and implements apparently des- 
tined to flatten the threads of sewn skins. Among them was one that appears to 
have been a commander's baton or staff. The stone and silex instruments were 
found by the thousand, if fragments and scales are to be counted. Most are well 
preserved, and many entire. The commonest forms are scrapers. They are rough- 
ly worked, and appear to belong to the oldest kuown stone period.—Pp. 119, 120. 

The ornaments found about the persons of these well-developed 
men show that they extended their travels over a considerable 
geographical region. It is to be noted that the perfectly human 
character of these specimens are a negative upon Darwinism. 

On the GALAPAGOsS GROUP OF IsiANDS Prof. Agassiz finds a se- 
vere problem for the Evolutionists. These islands are a late vol- 
canic formation, belonging “ almost to the present period.” Yet 
they are endowed with a vegetation quite their own. They 
abound with animals elsewhere unknown, which must have sprung 
up on the spot or evolutionized very distantly in a very short 
time. They are a nut that Darwinism seems unable to crack. 

Weak Optics.—A suggestive and important paper by Dr. Liebreich bears upon 
the cause of the very prevaleut tendency toward imperfection of vision in the pres- 
ent generation, this, in his opinion, being the result of the experiences of the 
school room, in having the windows improperly situated, so as to involve the in- 
troduction of light from too many directions at one time, or from an improper 
quarter. He recommends that such apartments be so arranged that the light 
shail always come from one side only, and from over the left shoulder, so that 
when the pen is held in the hand the shadow shall not interfere at all with draw- 
ing or writing.— Gen. Sum., Ixvi. 

The necessity that light should come from behind, over the left 
shoulder for writing. and direct upon the book for reading, is a 
fact familiar with students of weak eyes and thoughtful heads, 
We have long been obliged to adjust our study-room in accord- 
ance with it. But this does not account for the weakened vision 
of “the present generation ;” for the same neglect of the laws of 
vision for our school-rooms has always existed. The real cau-e, 
we suggest to our scientific brethren, gratuitously, is the intensity 
and heat of our gas and kerosene illuminations. Our eyes are 
dying trom excess and sharpness of light. Personally we may 
say that our own eyes have been for twenty years shrinking, with 
increasing sensitiveness, from the blaze of gas, and its brother 
fire-fiend, kerosene. We are thereby exiled from the evening 
church, lecture-room, and even parlor and sitting-room. Our 
dearest friends are obliged to dispense either with the light of 
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our countenance or with the light of their detestable gas-pipes. 

As we are trying to promenade of a summer evening on our ‘ 
piazza, along comes the man to light up the street lamps, and our 

eyes say, “Hang that rascal to the lamp post.” We cannot 

read ninety seconds by gas-light without acute pain, And yet we 

ordinarily do read and write from eight in the evening to half 

past ten, How is it done? 

We have constructed a sort of lantern, by which the light ot 
two candles is directly poured exclusively upon our page, and 
not into our eyes. We made it first of tin; but the heat pained 
our optics as much as the light, and we chose, as a non-heating 
material, book-board. Our candlesare Mitchell’s hydraulic pressed 
adamantine, cut half length to bring the blaze near the page; 
with sundry other minor inventions. With this ‘apparatus (we 
call it our jack-o’-lantern) our eyes ask no quarter aud no repose 
until our whole nervous system does. 





Enigmas of Life. By W. R. Greae. 12mo., pp. 322. -Boston: James R. Osgood 

& Co. 1873. . 

Mr. Gregg is author of a book, written, some years ago, in a gen- 
ule and courteous style, with the frankly-avowed purpose of under- 
mining the “ Creeds of Christendom.” His Puritanic parentage 
and education do, as he frankly avows, exert an influence, per- 
haps an illegitimate one, in causing him to retain a belief in 
theism and human immortality. He has no proofs for these pre- 
cious items of faith which he thinks binding on any mind differ- 
ently trained or constituted. Assuming these beliefs, however, as 
“good working hypotheses,” he launches forth in an ocean of 
speculation as to human destiny for time and eternity. If you 
have leisure to humor his humor, you will find him a graceful and 
fluent writer and a clear thinker, but who seems to our own mind 
to decide very often by caprice, summarily rejecting views quite 
as sustainable as any he accepts. 

_As is often the case, he is most dogmatical where he is least 
informed. The Christian theology, which he most peremptorily 
rejects, he has evidently most slightly studied. The doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body, for instance, (which Dr. Maudesley, as 
amaterialist, holds to be the only hope of immortality,) Mr. Gregg, 
as an antimaterialist, denounces as a childish whim. Both these 
writers hold Christianity responsible for the opposite dogmas 
they scout. Mr, Gregg’s potent argument against the resurrection 
is the stale notion, which he advances with an air of original con- 
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clusiveness, that a dozen different resurrection bodies would claim 
the same corporeal parcicles. Ile seems never to have had the 
slightest intelligence that this objection has ever been answered ! 
Again, Mr. Gregg loftily rebukes theologians for their mainte- 
nance of an absurd notion of God’s omnipotence. He demands, in 
magniloquent style: “ Do divines even now in very truth attrib- 
ute absolute omnipotence to the Supreme Being ? Do they be- 
lieve that he can combine inherent contradictions ? That he can 
cause two andtwo to make five?” A man so blank of a knowl- 
edge of the A B C of Christian theology deserves slight hearing 
when he attacks it. Both these selfstultitications, the one on the 
resurrection and the other on omnipotence, occur m the few pages 
of Preface. 
Apart from his mistepresentations of Christianity, which abound 
in the book, Mr. Gregg is a very suggestive writer; humanita- 
rian, as touching man’s future in this world; uniquely speculative, 
as to his eternity. 


ee 


Christian Ethics, By Dr. ADOLF WuttTrKE, late Professor of Theology at Halle. 
With Special Pretace, by Dr. Rizum, Editor of the “ Studien und Kritiken.” 
Trauslated by Joun P. Lacroix. [wo vols., 12mo, History of Ethics, pp. 
378; Christian Ethics pp. 348. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati : 
Hitcheoeck & Walden. 1873. 

The hearty welcome which the learned critics of our higher 

periodicals have extended to Wittke is doubtless gratifying to 

translator and publishers. Numerous as are the works on Morals 
in English, it is justly recognized that this work fills an unoccu- 
pied place. If it does not take position as the stardard work, it is 

a contribution that cuts a notch in the progress of ethical science. 
Wittke was born in 1819 and died in 1870, so that he was taken 

away in his prime. His first education was at the University 

of his native city, Breslau, where after graduation he became 

Privat-docent. He was elected Extraordinary Professor of The- 

ology in Berlin in 1854, and Professor of Theology in Halle in 

1861, where he found a most congenial associate in Thiluck. The 

present work was published during the years 1861-65. 

The first volume, the history of man asa moral thinker, is spe- 
cially interesting. Tracing the course of ethical thought through 
the successive periods of human history, by showing how all moral 
systems were clearly below the level of Christianity, it becomes 
an argument for Christianity itself. In English ethical history, 
strange to say, the name of the prince of ethicists, butler, ts en- 
tirely omitted. In the second volume the essential oneness of 
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the morale of Scripture and an enlightened conscience is clearly 
elucidated. We shall give a full article on the work in a future 
Quarterly. 

The first volume commences with an interesting biography of 
Wa tke by Prof. Riehm; the second with a fresh and vigorous 
introduction by Dr. Warren, of Boston University. 


Four Phases of Morals ; Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, Utilitarianism. By 
Joun STUART BLACKIE, F.R.S.E., Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh, 12mo., pp. 354. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1872. 

The eloquent Greek Professor makes a gallant raid from his recita- 

tion-room into the open field of philosophy. Having mastered the 

gicat philosophic masters of antiquity, he makes bold to tell our , 

modern philosophers that they might increase in wisdom by being 

better acquainted with their illustrious predecessors. Delivered 
as Lectures before the Royal Institute, London, his dissertations 
are expressed in a free, bold, clear,and brilliant style, and make 
one of the most readable pieces of metaphysics we have ever read. 

His dissertation on Socrates is fullest and best; his Aristotle is 

fair; he next shows how stupendous a system of motive-forces 
the fact that Christianity is a religion inclosing a philosophy 
brings to energize practical ethics ; his Utilitarianism is inferior 
to the rest, dealing more in slightly severe language than 
severe logic. Mr. Blackie is not a clergyman, but handles the 
clergy respectfully or freely as his sweet will decides. He is not 
emphatically orthodox, holding that many of the tavorite tenets of 
Scotch Calvinism are rather exaggerations of truths than truth it- 
self. Yet inthe entire structure of unexaggerated orthodoxy he 
finds the most powerful synthesis of moral forces known in the 
history of the world. Readers who must be seduced by lively 
and eloquent writing into intellectual thinking will here find 
metaphysics made easy without being made shallow. 


a 


Pater Mundi; or, The Doctrine of Evolution. Being in substance, Lectures Deliv- 
ered in Various Colleges and Theological Seminaries. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D. 
Second Series, 12mo., pp. 103. Boston: Noyes, Holmes, & Co. 1873. 


Dr. Burr’s successive popular publications—Ecce Celum, Ad Fi- 
dem, and Pater Mundi first series—are “tracts for the times.” 
Written, as lectures, in an ornate style, they appeal to the pop- 
ular taste. Publications so brief can of course give no exhaustive 
view of their subject; and the diffuseness of the style, though it 
admirably spreads the conceptions of his argument in full view 
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before his readers, obliges him to give only phases of the great 
questions. But his books deserve a wide circulation to counter 
act the pseudo-scientific scepticisms of the hour. 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 

The Reformation. By Grorer P. Fisner, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in Yale College. 8vo., pp. 620. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co 
1873. 

This beautiful volume, with its fine typography and liberal white 
spaces, renders history the most attractive of reading. It evinces in 
its author powers for placing himself among the first historians of 
the age. We did complain that Professor Fisher’s style, besides 
being unsurpassable for its transparency, was a little too fluid and 
diffuse. But in the present volume the necessities of compression 
have induced a conciseness that leaves the perspicuity scarcely 
impaired. The arrangement is admirable; the copious analytic 
table of contents places the whole at command; the spirit is gen- 
erally unpartisan and truthful; and with slight exceptions it seems 
to us about as excellent a compend of the history of the Reforma- 
t.on as could be made. 

The picture of Calvin and Geneva are quite a test of both Dr. 
Fisher’s historic power and historic equity. It impresses us as a 
marked success. There is no need of judging the great Reformer 
with a partisan bias, A character more clearly marked’ seldom 
appears in history. Its lights and shades, its right lines and cross 
lines, are drawn with unflinching fidelity. His character arouses 
our wonder, fastens our interest, but does not attract our love. 
Even to think of living in Geneva under his sway gives us a 
dorsalgia, and suggests a variety of other complaints. A natural 
born despot, his despotism was absolutely self-subjected to con- 
svience. He was born to rule, and he was profoundly determined 
to rule as the impersonation of absolute rectitude. Such a ruler, 
when his conscience is in a state of mal-arrangement, is the very 
awfulest of tyrants. Who more conscientious than the “ Bloody 
Mary” of England, or Philip Il. of Spain? Calvin no more be- 
lieved in the rights of the individual conscience, as Dr. Fisher 
plentifully shows, than either of these two rulers. The question 
between him and Philip was not, Ought heretics to be punished ? 
but, Which are the heretics in order to their punishment? Had he 
been born heir to Charles V., both of empire and religious education, 
Calvin had all the qualities for dealing as bloody a schooling in 
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theology to the recusant Dutch Protestants as ever did Spanish 
Philip. His services to freedom, religious and civil, were, there- 
fore, the result rather of position than principle. 

Dr. Fisher ascribes to the early English reformers a Calvinism, 
not of an intenser type, but of a more exceptionless universality, 
than our own general reading over that field had induced us to 
suppose. He ranks among Calvinists Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, 
Jewel,and Hooker. Our readers who may have Dr. Fisher in 
hand will do well to compare on this point the two Articles of the 
* American Church Review,” noticed in our Synopsis. 


oo ——- 


Methodism Forty Years Ago and Now. Embracing many Interesting Reminiscences 
and Incidents. Also the Responsibilities, Present and Prospective, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. By Rev. NEWELL CuLVER, Member of the New Hamp- 
shire Coufereuce. With an Introduction, by Rev. Lorenzo D. Barrows, D.D. 
12mo., pp. 309. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 1873. 

A cheerful glance over the progress of Methodism for more than 

a generation. It is interspersed with ancedotes, personal experi- 

ences, portraiture of times past and present. It isa beok for the 

old, as reproducing their past days; a book for the young, as 
presenting a picture of earlier history. During all these forty 
years there has been a perpetual “ decline of Methodism,” just as 
there is now. We have “declined” from narrowness, feebleness, 
and obscurity into breadth, strength, and predominance. A fair 
prospect seems to be that we shall similarly go on “declining.” 

By what means and forces we shall “decline” in the future, even 

still more rapidly than in the past, is clearly shown in the Intro- 

duction by Dr, Barrows. 


——_ > 


Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


The Treaty of Washington. Its Negotiation, Execution, and Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Cates Cusnina. 12mo., pp. 280. New York: Harpers & Bros. 
1873. 

Mr. Cushing has here given a clear and spirited view of one of 

the most important movements in modern diplomacy. The 

course pursued by the English Government, and the spirit anima- 
ting a large part of the English people, during our late civil war 
was one of the most discreditable pages in English history. It 
dishonored her high profession of antislaveryism. It was inspired by, 
a most unprincipled desire for the humbling of our national power. 
It swept, as her administration intended, our commerce from the 
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ocean. The speech of Mr. Sumner did not overstate our case. 
That the leader in this policy should beara name so illustrious in 
the annals of freedom as Russell adds to the mortification of the 
memory. Itis sad to reflect, too, that Christian England, Evangel- 
ical England, nay, Methodist England, bore their share in this shame. 
The London “'Times” was not more imperiously blatant in its tones 
than the “ British Quarterly ” under Dr. Vaughan, the organ of the 
Independents. Thanks to William Arthur, aided by the presence 
of Dr. M’Clintock in England, the Quarterly of the Methodists 
generally held a nobler tone. But there was a powerful adverse 
minority. Their delegate to our General Conference, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, maintained a highly mysterious reserve upon the subject 
which had a profoundly diplomatic air to it. Nothing like a com- 
mensurate reparation has been made by the treaty. 

But wars, whether in fact or in spirit, must not be perpetuated. 
We repudiate Bishop Marvin’s diabolic maxim that the past must 
not be forgotten. Whether with the lately rebel States and all 
parties in them, or with England, their quondam essential ally, we 
desire oblivion of all the bad, and memory. but of all the good. 
We would gladly facilitate all the tendencies to our becoming as 
one great nation, one great English-speaking family. In this 
treaty those memorable words, “her Britannie Majesty has au- 
thorized her High Commissioners and Plenipotentiaries to express, 
in a friendly spirit, the rezret felt by her Majesty’s Government 
for the escape, under whatever circumstances, of the Alabama and 
other vessels from British ports, and for the depredations com- 
mitted by those vessels,” are one of the most honorable passages 
in modern diplomacy. The trust expressed by Mr. Cushing that 
this treaty will prove a great step toward the strengthening 
the power of international law, and uniting the nations of the earth 
in the holy bonds of peace, we cheerfully believe to be well 
founded. It is a cheering omen that the nations of Anglo-Saxon 
blood are herein leaders. Inthe onward march of Christian civili- 
zation they are the proper coadjutors. Without some strange 
counteractive, like the difficulties settled in this treaty, we stand 
in policy and feeling related to England as to no other nation. 

One of the most unfortunate phases of the relations with her 
caused by the late civjl war is the strengthening of our factitious 
alliance with Russia, From Russia we received expressions of 
sympathy and an ostentatious display of possible support that 
checked the aggression of Western Europe. The result is that 
even now our newspapers are rather jubilant than otherwise at 
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the advance of Russia into Southern Asia and her menaces 
at English power in India. Now what affinity have we with 
Czarism? What special sympathy with Pan-Sclavism? Who 
wishes to see the Anglican civilization growing up in India, with 
its English literature and English and American Christianity, over- 
run and swamped by a flood of half Tartars? Rather than see 
that done we would put in force all our thunders both of diplo- 
macy and war. Let the Northern Bear suck his paws in Siberia, 
but let him never thru-t his nose south of the Dardanelles or the 
Himalayas. 
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Educational. 


Philosophy of Rhetoric. By Joun Bascom. 12mo., pp. 250. New York: Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth, & Co. 


Professor Bascom is one of our clear thinkers and elegant writers. 
He brings to the present manual a full mastery of the earlier au- 
thors, and adds to them the latest results attained in professional 
practice. The present work is intended for the higher col- 
lege classes who have had some training in mental science. It 
consequently develops the relations of the mental faculties to the 
art of persuasion. It assumes a previous drill in the elements of 
composition. We trust that drill has truly taken place; for we 
have more than once felt obliged to advise graduates of our col- 
leges, and even theological seminaries, to go back to study the 
art of sentence-making in the four chapters on that subject in 
Blair’s Lectures. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Black Horse and Carryall ; or, Out-door Sights and In-door Thoughts. By Rev. 
J, Henprickson M’Cartry, A.M. 12mo., pp. 314. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1873. 

Patient Susie; or, Paying the Mortgage. By J.K.B. 12mo., pp. 265. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1873. 

Bride and Bridegroom : A Series of Letters to a Young Married Couple. By JuLia 
C.R. Dorr. 12mo., pp. 253. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. 

Three volumes of popular moral and religious literature from our 

Church presses. They are the sort of volume for which we are 

glad to say there is a perpetual demand, and we trust they will 

be found the right supply. 


Questions of the Day. By Rev. Joun Haut, D.D. 12mo., pp. 343. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 1873. 
A volume of highly respectable shallownesses. 
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Diamonds, Unpolished and Polished. By Rev. J. F. RicuMonD. 12mo., pp. 249. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1873. 


Mr. Richmond, contributor of an article to our present Quarterly, 
has elaborated all the phases of the diamond as an emblem of 
the varieties of human character, deducing admonitory lessons 
therefrom, and so making quite a diamond of a book. 


The Constitutional History of England. From the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George II. By Henry Hattam, LL.D., F.R.S. Incorporating the 
Author's latest Additions and Corrections and Adapted to the Use of Students. 
By WituiaM Samira, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo., pp. 747. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1873. 


A compressed but not abridged edition of a work which has long 
possessed a classic and standard position. To the legal and ec- 
clesiastical scholar alike it is a desideratum. , 


Tie Land of Shadowing Wings; or, The Empire of the Sea. By H. Loomis. 12mo., 
pp. 279. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1873. 


These chapters are the public addresses of the author in behalf of 
seamen, and are full of piquant thoughts in trenchant style. 


The Man with the Book; or, The Bible Among the People. By Jonn Marruias 
WEYLLAND. 12mo., pp. 300. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 

Music Hall Sermons. By WituiamM H. H. Murray, Pastor of Park-st. Church, 
Boston. 12mo., pp. 207. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 


The Lives of the British Reformers. From Wickliff to Saxe. 8vo., pp. 502. Lon- 
don Religious Tract Society. 

The Prophet Daniel Explained. Ina Series of Readings for Young Persons, Trans- 
lated by MARGARET BLACKSTONE. 18mo., pp. 248. London: J. & C. Mozely. 
Winchester : Warren & Sons. 


Text-Book of Intellectual Philosophy. For Schools and Colleges. By J. T. CHamp- 
Lin, D.D., President of Colby University. 12mo., pp. 312. New York and 
Chicago: Woolworth, Ainsworth, & Co. 


Star Papers ; or, Experiences of Art and Nature. By Henry Warp BEEcHER. 
12mo., pp. 447. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1873. 


“Ferdinand De Soto, the Discoverer of the Mississippi. By Joun 8S. C. Apsorr. 
12mo., pp. 351. New York : Dodd & Mead. 1873. 


Chapters of Intellectual Philosophy. Designed to Accompany Champlin’s Text-Book 
of Intellectual Philosophy. By J.S. Caamp.in, President of Colby University. 
12mo., pp. 83. New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth, & Co. 1873. 


Antology. An Inductive System of Mental Science, whose Center is the Will, 
and whose Completicn is the Personality. A Vindication of the Manhood of Man 
and the Godlood of God, and the Divine Authorship of Nature. By Rev. D. H. 
Hamiiton, D.D. 8vo., pp. 702. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, 
Shepard, & Dillingham. 1873. 

How I Came Out From Rome. An Autobiography. By C. L. Trivier. 12mo., 
pp. 230. 

Through the Eye to the Heart; or, Eye-Teaching in the Sunday-School. By Rev. 
W. L. Crarrs. With an Introduction by J. H. Vincent, D.D., aud an Appendix 
for Infant-Class Teachers by Miss Sara J. Timanvus. 12mo., pp. 219. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. 1873. F 
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Expression: Its Anatomy and Philosophy. By Sir CHaRurs Bet, K.H. Pp. 200. 
New York: Samuel R. Wells. 1873. 

Play and Profit in My Garden. By Rev. E. P. Roz. 12mo., pp. 349. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 


Renata of Este: A Chapter from the History of the Reformation in France and 
Italy. By Rev. Cart Srracu. Translated from the German by CATHERINE 
E. Hurst. 16mo., pp. 352. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1873. 


Morag: A Tale of Highland Life. 12mo., pp. 400. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


1873. 


Motherly Talks With Young Housekeepers. Embracing Kighty-seven Brief Articles 
on Topics of Home Interest, and about Five Hundred Choice Receipts for 
Cooking, ete. By Mrs. H. W. BEecHER. 12mo., pp. 492. New York: J. B. 
Ford & Co. 1873. 

The Destiny of Man. By WiuttaM Erwin. 12mo., pp. 312. New York: 8S. W 
Green, 41872. 

The Lost Found and the Wanderer Welcomed. By WittiaAm M. Taywor, D.D. 
12mo., pp. 170. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1873. 

Annetta; or, the Story of a Life. By Maraie 8S. HuGuEs. 16mo., pp. 282. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1873. 

The Fishing Tourist: Angler's Guide and Reference Book. By CHARLES HALLOCK. 
8vo., pp. 240. New York: Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 1873. 

Turning Points in Life. By Rev. FrepertcK ARNOLD, B.A., Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. 12mo., pp. 365. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1873. 

The Tribute of Praise. A Collection of Hymns and Tunes for Public and Social 
Worship and for Use in the Family Circle and Sabbath-School. 12mo., pp. 333. 
Boston: For sale by James P. Magee. 

Through Trials to Triumph. A Story of Boys’ School Life. By Miss H. §. Put- 
NAM. 16mo., pp. 276. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden. 





“Tur TuroLoey or tne Rerormatron.”—As complaint is per- 
petually made that Calvinism, the so-called “ Theology of the Ref- 
ormation,” is misrepresented by its opponents, we have spread 
out in our Fourth Article numerous statements of their own doc” 
trine-by the most eminent “ reformed theologians.” The original 
Latin of most of these statements was published in a former 
Quarterly some years since. 





